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CONTEMPORARY HUMANISM 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


This book is a philosopher’s testament. In it I have tried 
to describe in clear and simple terms the fully rounded phi¬ 
losophy of life known as naturalistic Humanism. In its funda¬ 
mentals Humanism goes back at least as far as Athens of the 
fifth century B.C. and the great Age of Pericles. With Mate¬ 
rialism and Naturalism, Dualism and Idealism, it stands out 
as one of the major systematic philosophies in the history of 
civilization. And it expresses a significant viewpoint which no 
intellectually alert person of the twentieth century can afford 
to overlook. 

In my treatment of this viewpoint I have aimed at concise¬ 
ness and have written what is essentially an introduction to 
the Humanist philosophy. Accordingly, I have discussed very 
briefly or have omitted entirely the details of many philo¬ 
sophic problems that in a longer work would certainly merit 
extended consideration. For example, though I am well aware 
of the profound influence of social and economic factors upon 
philosophy, I have had space to sketch in but little of that 
background. 

This study, first published in 1949 under the title of 
Humanism as a Philosophy , constitutes an expansion and re¬ 
vision of a lecture course on “The Philosophy of Naturalistic 
Humanism” given by me at Columbia University beginning 
in 1946. Students in this course have made most helpful criti¬ 
cisms of my book since it was first issued. I have also profited 
from many keen and useful comments expressed in reviews, 
letters and conversations. All of these opinions I have borne 
in mind while revising the book from start to finish for this 
fourth edition. 

One of the most interesting criticisms which I received was 
contained in a letter about this volume from the late George 
Santayana. Mr. Santayana wrote that he was glad to know 
I was as much of a materialist and naturalist as he, and then 
added: “ 'Humanism’ has this moral defect in my opinion, 
that it seems to make all mankind an authority and a com¬ 
pulsory object of affection for every individual. I see no reason 
for that. The limits of the society that we find congenial and 
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desirable is determined by our own condition, not by the 
extent of it in the world. This is doubtless the point in which 
I depart most from your view and from modern feeling gener- 
erally. Democracy is very well when it is natural, not forced. 
But the natural virtue of each age, place and person is what 
a good democracy would secure—not uniformity.” 

I am not sure how far Mr. Santayana and I actually dis¬ 
agreed concerning the points that he mentioned. Certainly I 
had no intention of making all mankind “a compulsory object 
of affection” for anyone; I too would have democracy come 
as a natural and not a forced development. I would also decry 
the establishment of uniformity. But these opinions are not 
inconsistent with urging that a general pattern of interna¬ 
tional peace and of democratic procedures would further the 
welfare of mankind. 

Where Santayana and I really differed, as two talks with 
him at Rome in the summer of 1950 clearly brought out, is 
that he was no social reformer and no crusader, even for his 
own philosophy. He cared little whether his conception of the 
truth or someone else’s prevailed in the world. Now I care a 
great deal. I do want to see the fundamental Humanist and 
naturalist features of Santayana’s work win out over super¬ 
naturalism. Without being dogmatic or intolerant about it, 
I wish to see the philosophy of Humanism steadily increase 
in influence. In the spacious mansions of philosophy there is 
room, I believe, for both my own crusading type of tempera¬ 
ment and the retiring, above-the-battle kind represented by 
George Santayana, so brilliant and productive in his relative 
isolation during the last twenty-five years of his life. 

In the writing of this book, as in most other aspects of my 
life, my indebtedness to friends and other individuals ap¬ 
proaches infinity. I must express my special gratitude to 
Abraham Edel, Professor of Philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York, one of America’s ablest Humanist think¬ 
ers; William Ernest Hocking, Professor Emeritus of Philos¬ 
ophy at Harvard, who was the first teacher to inspire in me 
a love of philosophy; Sterling P. Lamprecht, Professor of 
Philosophy, Emeritus, at Amherst, who did much to illumi¬ 
nate for me the question of human freedom of choice; William 
Pepperell Montague, Professor of Philosophy at Barnard and 
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Columbia, whose brilliant and original insights were ever a 
spur to his students’ philosophic imagination; John H. Ran¬ 
dall, Jr., Professor of Philosophy at Columbia, whose lecture 
courses, books and conversation over the years have clarified 
many problems for me; and Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia, who guided me in the 
writing of my Ph.D. thesis and who, in his stimulating semi¬ 
nar on metaphysics, gave me my first fundamental training 
in the principles of Naturalism and Humanism. I also wish to 
thank most profoundly Mary Redmer Josephson, whose in¬ 
tellectual acumen and literary craftsmanship have helped me 
at every point in the writing and production of this fourth 
edition. Greatly as I have profited from the counsel of these 
persons and many others, I have throughout this study given 
my own version of the much-debated concept of Humanism. 

Since this book was first published eight years ago, there 
have been increasing signs of a revival of supernatural religion 
in the United States. Growing in influence have been evan¬ 
gelists such as Billy Graham, who appeal to the emotions and 
unquestioning faith, and decry the use of reason in choosing 
a way of life. It is impossible to tell whether the renewed in¬ 
terest in supernaturalism represents a lasting trend or whether 
it is part of the general, and perhaps temporary, drift towards 
conformity in America following the Second World War. In 
any case it is my hope that a fresh presentation of the philoso¬ 
phy of Humanism at this time may help to serve as an answer 
and antidote to some of the irrational tendencies of the 
present era. 

The democratic and scientific Humanism I offer is by its 
very nature an unfinished and undogmatic philosophy which 
is certain to be improved upon by future generations. And I 
expect and welcome disagreement with my formulations by 
both Humanists and non-Humanists. 


New York City 
August 1957 


Corliss Lamont 


CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 


i. The Importance of Philosophy 


Since the earliest days of philosophic reflection far back in 
ancient times in both East and West thinkers of depth and 
acumen have advanced the simple proposition that the chief 
end of human life is to work for the happiness of man upon 
this earth and within the confines of the Nature that is his 
home. This philosophy of enjoying, developing and making 
available to everyone the abundant material, cultural and 
spiritual goods of this natural world is profound in its impli¬ 
cations, yet easy to understand and congenial to common 
sense. This man-centered theory of life has remained rela¬ 
tively unheeded during long periods of history. While it has 
gone under a variety of names, it is a philosophy that I be¬ 
lieve is most accurately designated as Humanism. 

Humanism as a philosophy has ever competed with other 
philosophic viewpoints for the allegiance of men. But how¬ 
ever far-reaching its disagreements with rival philosophies of 
the past and present, Humanism at least agrees with them 
on the importance of philosophy as such. That importance 
stems from the perennial need of human beings to find signifi¬ 
cance in their lives, to integrate their personalities around 
some clear, consistent and compelling view of existence, and 
to seek definite and reliable methods in the solution of their 
problems. Philosophy brings clarity and meaning into the 
careers of individuals, nations and civilizations. 

Actually, as Aristotle once remarked, everyone follows out 
a philosophy whether he is aware of it or not. Every adult 
conducts his life according to some general pattern of be¬ 
havior that is more or less conscious, more or less consistent, 
more or less adequate to cope with the everyday affairs and 
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the inevitable crises of the human scene. This guiding pattern 
in the life of every person is his philosophy, even though it 
be implicit in his actions rather than explicit in his mind; 
“his inarticulate major premise,” as Justice Oliver Wendell, 
Holmes put it. As a matter of fact, such is the strength of 
tradition that men have always tended to accept the par¬ 
ticular philosophy or religion prevailing in the group into 
which they were born. In any case, human beings, primitive 
or civilized, educated or uneducated, plodding or brilliant, 
simply cannot escape from philosophy. Philosophy is every¬ 
body’s business. 

As a developed study and discipline philosophy has for its 
purpose the analysis and clarification of human actions and 
aims, problems and ideals. It brings into the light of intelli¬ 
gence the half-conscious, half-expressed gropings of men and 
of peoples. It teaches us to say what we mean and to mean 
what we say. It is the tenacious attempt of reasoning men to 
think through the most fundamental issues of life, to reach 
reasonable conclusions on first and last things, to suggest 
worth-while goals that can command the loyalty of indivi¬ 
duals and groups. Philosophy as criticism boldly analyzes 
and brings before the supreme court of the mind dominant 
human values, ideas and institutions. Though it often suc¬ 
ceeds in reconciling apparently conflicting viewpoints, “the 
mission of philosophy,” as Professor Morris Cohen has said, 
“is to bring a sword as well as peace.” This means that phi¬ 
losophers have the obligation of opening up the closed ques¬ 
tions of the past, of exposing fanaticism and folly, of raising 
provocative issues where none were seen before. 

Philosophy as synthesis attempts to work out a correct and 
integrated view of the universe, of human nature, of society 
and of the chief values man should seek. This is an immense 
• and unique task. It was Plato’s ambitious claim that “the 
philosopher is the spectator of all time and all existence.” 
This statement is true, though I hasten to add that the phi¬ 
losopher cannot afford to be merely a spectator. Plato’s ob¬ 
servation makes plain that the philosophic enterprise covers, 
in its own particular way, practically the whole gamut of 
human thought and activity. In order to attain a reasoned 
interpretation of Nature and man, the philosopher must in- 
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quire into the major branches of the natural sciences, such as 
chemistry, astronomy and biology, and likewise of the social 
sciences, such as history, economics and politics. Moreover, 
he must study carefully the realms of religion and art and 
literature; and cast a discerning eye over the day-to-day pre¬ 
occupations and common-sense attitudes of the average 
person. 

The philosopher need not (and hardly can) know all that 
these different fields have to offer; his function is to draw 
from them the data and principles that are particularly rele¬ 
vant to his problems, his broad generalizations and his auda¬ 
cious syntheses. He constantly weaves back and forth be¬ 
tween fact and theory, scientific law and far-flung cosmic 
speculation, always trying to be objective in his conclusions 
and faithful to the method of reason. The philosopher, to 
take over a thought from Matthew Arnold, is he who makes 
the determined and continued effort to see life steadily and 
see it whole. Or, in the words of Professor F. C. S. Schiller of 
Oxford, he is the man who learns “how to fit together into a 
significant picture the bits of a great world jig-saw puzzle.” 

The history of thought records many different philosophic 
systems that have had in their day a great appeal to the 
minds of men. We can see now that some of these systems 
were primarily artistic creations on the part of thinkers who 
let themselves be carried away by their imaginations or who 
obviously over-emphasized some limited aspect of existence. 
System-building philosophers only too often have mistaken 
their daring and original inspirations for a reliable represen¬ 
tation of reality, or have sought to reconcile the irreconcil¬ 
able, or have treated their particular philosophies, grounded 
in a certain age and culture, as the complete and final word 
on the nature of things. 

For these reasons there has been some justifiable reaction 
against philosophic “systems.” And contemporary philos¬ 
ophers have tended to confine themselves to certain circum¬ 
scribed problems and areas rather than striking out boldly 
toward a comprehensive world-view or Weltanschauung. Yet 
they cannot really escape from the responsibility of endeavor¬ 
ing to provide a systematic answer concerning the main issues 
in philosophy, however unfinished and tentative their conclu- 
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sions may be. Over-specialization within the field of philos¬ 
ophy is a convenient way of avoiding major controversial 
questions. 

Though the vast extent of human knowledge in this twen-. 
tieth century renders present philosophical pursuits a good 
deal more complicated than in the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
nonetheless the very growth of knowledge in the modern era 
gives us a considerable advantage. Likewise current-day phi¬ 
losophers are able to acquire valuable background and per¬ 
spective from an analysis of the strength and weaknesses of 
numerous past philosophies. In the Occident the philosophic 
tradition goes back some 2500 years to the ancient Greeks; 
in the Orient it is of about equal length if we take the teach¬ 
ings of Confucius in China and Buddha in India as our start¬ 
ing points. During these twenty-five centuries a vital core of 
philosophic wisdom has been gradually accumulating. 

Despite constant talk that philosophy as a separate field of 
investigation has become outmoded and unnecessary, I can¬ 
not imagine a time when it will cease to play a significant role 
in human affairs. True enough, certain branches of knowledge 
once within the province of-philosophy, such as psychology, 
government and sociology, have developed into sciences on 
their own account. But philosophy blazed the way for these 
disciplines. And whatever sub-fields break away from it in the 
future, philosophy will always retain the important function 
of providing a critique of fundamental concepts and values 
and of offering to men an intellectually valid, over-all view of 
life and death, the individual and society, mind and matter, 
the universe and destiny. 

That very compartmentalizing of knowledge that has so 
stimulated the progress of modern science makes philosophy 
perhaps more essential now than ever before. Philosophers are 
our experts in integration; they form a general staff for the 
collective culture of mankind. They are liaison officers among 
the many different and often isolated branches of knowledge; 
between the civilizations of the past and the present; between 
the great, living systems of belief that move the various na¬ 
tions of our day. Philosophers are always reminding people of 
the interrelatedness of things, always bringing together what 
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has been artificially torn apart and disunited. In short, in this 
age of growing specialization it is more than ever the business 
of the philosopher to specialize in generalization. 

It is obvious from what I have said about the functions of 
philosophy that it is very much concerned with fundamental 
moral, social and political issues. The great tradition in phi¬ 
losophy, stemming from Plato and his most notable book, 
The Republic , has always paid marked attention to the defini¬ 
tion of the good and the road to its attainment by individuals 
and groups. The problem of the good has become increasingly 
complex in modern times, with a resulting obligation on the 
part of philosophers to think of the good society in terms of 
populous nations and indeed the entire world. 

A number of the traditional philosophic positions concern¬ 
ing the nature of the universe and of man constitute in their 
very essence disguised apologias for or ideological escapes 
from existing conditions. Thus the discerning intellect will 
discover that certain abstruse philosophic issues, which at 
first glance may seem far removed from everyday life, have 
deep and definite roots in economic and social tensions. Phi¬ 
losophy is not above the battle, but directly or indirectly is 
affected by and reacts upon the fortunes of manifold indi¬ 
viduals and social groups engaged in earning a living, repro¬ 
ducing the species, establishing governments, fighting wars, 
making peace and pursuing happiness. 

There can be no doubt that if a philosophy of life is to fulfil 
its proper role, it must be a philosophy of living, a philosophy 
to live by, a philosophy of action. J?hilosophy_at_its_hest is 
ncit ^simp l y an interpretatio n, or explanation_oi_things. It is 
also a dynamic enterprise that aims to stimulate men in the 
direction of those ends and values that are supremely worth¬ 
while and desirable; to bring mankind closer to those stand¬ 
ards of truth and methods of truth-seeking that are most 
reliable. All this implies the working out of effective methods 
for the application of tried and tested philosophic wisdom. 
Hence philosophy has the task, not only of attaining the 
truth, but also of showing how that truth can become oper¬ 
ative in the affairs of men, of helping to bridge the age-long 
gap between thinkers and doers, between theory and practice. 
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Philosophy could well recommend as a universal motto Henri 
Bergson’s striking epigram: “ Act as men of thought; think a s 
men of action.” 

^TEe^olTphrase “taking things philosophically” has come 
to have a connotation of acquiescence and defeatism that 
Humanists cannot possibly accept. As the late Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard has remarked, philosophers 
who emphasize “the cult of resignation . . . have made phi¬ 
losophy the opium of the intelligentsia.” 

Philosophy’s constant involvement in the issues that mean 
most to men and in the defense of truth is dramatically 
brought out in the career of Socrates. Just as in the Western 
tradition the great martyr-death in religion was that of Jesus, 
so in philosophy it was that of Socrates. And just as the New 
Testament tells in simple and beautiful language the unfor¬ 
gettable story of Jesus, so the Dialogues of Plato permanently 
enshrine the memory of Socrates. The powers-that-were in 
ancient Athens accused Socrates of corrupting the minds of 
youth by raising too many thought-provoking questions and 
giving those questions unorthodox answers. Rather than stay 
silent or compromise, Socrates defied the authorities and 
drank the hemlock. “The unexamined life is not worth liv¬ 
ing,” said Socrates in his final remarks to the judges, as re¬ 
counted in the Apology. “I would rather die,” he continued, 
“having spoken after my manner, than speak in your manner 
and live. . . . The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid 
death, but to avoid unrighteousness. . . . No evil can hap¬ 
pen to a good man, either in life or after death.” 

Then and there, in the year 399 B.C., Socrates once and 
for all established a moral imperative for philosophers: that 
no matter what the personal consequences, it is necessary for 
them to stand firm for what they consider the truth and the 
right. Indeed, no man has a philosophy worthy of the name 
or has achieved full stature as a human being unless he is 
willing to lay down his life for his ultimate principles. 

In addition to Socrates, there have been other outstanding 
heroes in the philosophic pantheon, such as Giordano Bruno, 
the Italian Pantheist, whom in 1600 the Catholic Inquisition 
burned at the stake, together with his books, after he refused 
to recant; and Benedict Spinoza, a Dutch Jew of the seven- 
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teenth century, ostracized and excommunicated at an early 
age by the Amsterdam Synagogue and hounded throughout 
life because of his opinions in philosophy. 

But since philosophers are, after all, only human and are 
subject to most of the same pressures as other men, they do 
not always demonstrate intellectual and moral courage of the 
highest order. It is not surprising that some of those who 
make philosophy their profession should be intellectually tim¬ 
orous, out of touch with the everyday world and fearful of 
becoming embroiled in those deep-reaching disputes that are 
the heart of the philosophic quest. One familiar way of evad¬ 
ing fundamental issues is to throw around them an intricate 
net of unintelligible verbiage; to redefine ordinary words in 
such an extraordinary manner that utter confusion is the re¬ 
sult. Another favorite method is to assume an attitude of 
noble impartiality toward those recurring controversies that 
mean most to the common man; or to turn aside every ques¬ 
tion of consequence by asking another question in return. Yet 
it is precisely the business of philosophers to do their best to 
give honest answers to honest inquiries. 

One of the chief troubles with philosophy has been that 
most of the works on the subject have been written by pro¬ 
fessional philosophers for professional philosophers or have 
been addressed to an intellectual elite. Now though there are 
of course technical problems in philosophy, as in other spheres 
of knowledge, that only specialists can understand and fruit¬ 
fully pursue, there is no reason under the sun why the basic 
ideas in this field should not be presented in a simple, concise 
and understandable fashion that can be grasped by the aver¬ 
age literate person. Philosophy has always been both in need 
and susceptible of such humanization. Again, Socrates, by 
making philosophy an absorbing and exciting thing to the 
young men of Athens, set an excellent example that philos¬ 
ophers have rarely taken seriously enough. 

Socrates lived and taught in Greece during a time of far- 
reaching social turmoil and disintegration. This leads me to 
say that important as philosophy always is, it assumes even 
greater significance during periods of crisis. If philosophy is 
worth anything, it should be able to bring to men and nations 
some measure of poise, steadfastness and wisdom in exactly 
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such a tumultuous epoch of world history as that of the twen¬ 
tieth century. A people without a clear and recognized phi¬ 
losophy is likely to falter in a serious crisis because it is con¬ 
fused about the central issues or has no supreme loyalty for 
which it is willing to make supreme sacrifices. 

America and all mankind continue to live through critical 
days. Philosophy should have much to say on why the human 
race, despite all its much-vaunted progress, has fought two 
devastating world wars within the space of thirty years, and 
still faces the awful possibility of the Great Atomic War. 
Indubitably philosophers possess the right and duty to pass 
some severe moral judgments on modern man. Yet in the 
midst of darkness and despair philosophy can also serve today 
as a corrective to the negations of pessimism. Its broad per¬ 
spectives may well lead us to regard with a good deal of 
scepticism the widespread prophecies about civilization col¬ 
lapsing and coming to an end; or to realize that if our civiliza¬ 
tion does perish, another and perhaps better one may suc¬ 
ceed it. 

The fact is that the entire world is in want of a sound and 
dynamic philosophy adequate to the spirit and needs of this 
twentieth century; a generalized view of human life and all 
existence that will give the peoples of every continent and 
country a total and integrated perspective of things; a uni¬ 
versal goal, method and hope that will lift mortal men above 
their personal limitations and provincial interests to a vision 
of the magnificent possibilities of humanity as a whole. It is 
the actualization of these potentialities, on an international 
scale, that is the next great task ahead. In my judgment the 
philosophy best calculated to liberate the creative energies of 
mankind and to serve as a common bond between the differ¬ 
ent peoples of the earth is that way of life most precisely 
described as Humanism. 

2. Humanism Defined 

Humanism has had a long and notable career, with roots 
reaching far back into the past and deep into the life of civil¬ 
izations supreme in their day. It has had eminent representa¬ 
tives in all the great nations of the world. As the American 
historian, Professor Edward P. Cheyney, says, Humanism has 
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meant many things: “It may be the reasonable balance of life 
that the early Humanists discovered in the Greeks; it may 
be merely the study of the humanities or polite letters; it may 
be the freedom from religiosity and the vivid interest in all 
sides of life of a Queen Elizabeth or a Benjamin Franklin; it 
may be the responsiveness to all human passions of a Shake¬ 
speare or a Goethe; or it may be a philosophy of which man 
is the center and sanction. It is in the last sense, elusive as it 
is, that Humanism has had perhaps its greatest significance 
since the sixteenth century.” 

It is with this last sense of Humanism that this book is 
mainly concerned. And I shall endeavor to the best of my 
ability to remove any elusiveness or ambiguity from this 
meaning of the word. Actually, Humanism as a philosophy 
represents a specific and forthright view of the universe, the 
nature of man and the treatment of human problems. The 
term Humanist first came into use in the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury to designate the writers and scholars of the European 
Renaissance. Contemporary Humanism includes the most 
enduring values of Renaissance Humanism, but in philosophic 
scope and significance goes far beyond it. 

To jiefine twentieth-century Humanism in th e briefest pos- 

siblemanner, I would sa y that it is a pi^sophy^ofjoyous 

service for the~greater goo d of all humanity m this natura l 
j^^^Qd~accor 9 mg to the methods of reason and democracy . 
Now wCffetius proposition has many profound implications, 
I do not think that it is difficult to grasp. And Humanism in 
general is not a philosophy merely for professional philos¬ 
ophers, but is a way of thinking and doing for average men 
and women seeking to lead happy and useful lives. It does not 
try to appeal to the intellectuals by laying claim to great 
originality of thought or to the multitude by promising the 
easy fulfilment of human desires either upon this earth or in 
some supernatural dream-world. But Humanism does make 
room for the various aspects of human nature. Though it sets 
up reason as the final judge of what is true and good and 
beautiful, it gives ample scope to the emotional side of man. 

Humanism is a many-faceted philosophy, congenial to this 
modern age, yet fully aware of the lessons of history and the 
richness of the philosophic tradition. Its task is to organize 
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into a consistent and intelligible whole the chief elements of 
philosophic truth and to make that synthesis a powerful force 
and reality in the minds and actions of living men. What, 
then, are the basic principles of Humanism that define its' 
position and distinguish it from other philosophic viewpoints? 
There are, as I see it, ten central propositions in the Humanist 
philosophy: 

First, Humanism believes in a naturalistic metaphysics or 
attitude toward the universe that considers all forms of the 
supernatural as myth; and that regards Nature as the totality 
of being and as a constantly changing system of matter and 
energy which exists independently of any mind or conscious¬ 
ness. 

Second, Humanism, drawing especially upon the laws and 
facts of science, believes that man is an evolutionary product 
of this great Nature of which he is part; that his mind is indi- 
visibly conjoined with the functioning of his brain; and that 
as an inseparable unity of body and personality he can have 
no conscious survival after death. 

Third, Humanism, having its ultimate faith in man, be¬ 
lieves that human beings possess the power or potentiality of 
solving their own problems, through reliance primarily upon 
reason and scientific method applied with courage and vision. 

Fourth, Humanism believes, in opposition to all theories of 
universal predestination, determinism or fatalism, that hu¬ 
man beings, while conditioned by the past, possess genuine 
freedom of creative choice and action, and are, within certain 
objective limits, the masters of their own destiny. 

Fifth, Humanism believes in an ethics or morality that 
grounds all human values in this-earthly experiences and re¬ 
lationships; and that holds as its highest goal the this-worldly 
happiness, freedom and progress—economic, cultural and 
ethical—of all mankind, irrespective of nation, race or re¬ 
ligion. 

Sixth, Humanism believes that the individual attains the 
good life by harmoniously combining personal satisfactions 
and continuous self-development with significant work and 
other activities that contribute to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity. 

Seventh, Humanism believes in the widest possible devel- 
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opment of art and the awareness of beauty, including the 
appreciation of Nature’s loveliness and splendor, so that the 
aesthetic experience may become a pervasive reality in the 
life of men. 

Eighth, Humanism believes in a far-reaching social pro¬ 
gram that stands for the establishment throughout the world 
of democracy, peace and a high standard of living on the 
foundations of a flourishing economic order, both national 
and international. 

Ninth, Humanism believes in the complete social imple¬ 
mentation of reason and scientific method; and thereby in the 
use of democratic procedures, including full freedom of ex¬ 
pression and civil liberties, throughout all areas of economic, 
political and cultural life. 

Tenth, Humanism, in accordance with scientific method, 
believes in the unending questioning of basic assumptions and 
convictions, including its own. Humanism is not a new 
dogma, but is a developing philosophy which remains ever 
open to experimental testing, newly discovered facts and 
more rigorous reasoning. 

I think that these ten points embody Humanism in its 
most acceptable modern form. This philosophy can be more 
explicitly characterized as scientific Humanism, secular Hu¬ 
manism, naturalistic Humanism or democratic Humanism, 
depending on the emphasis that one wishes to give. Whatever 
it be called, Humanism is the viewpoint that men have but 
one life to lead and should make the most of it in terms of 
creative work and happiness; that human happiness is its own 
justification and requires no sanction or support from super¬ 
natural sources; that in any case the supernatural, usually 
conceived of in the form of heavenly gods or immortal heav¬ 
ens, does not exist; and that human beings, using their own 
intelligence and cooperating liberally with one another, can 
build an enduring citadel of peace and beauty upon this earth. 

It is true that no people has yet come near to establishing 
the ideal society. Yet Humanism asserts that man’s own rea¬ 
son and efforts are man’s best and, indeed, only hope; and 
that man’s refusal to recognize this point is one of the chief 
causes of his failures throughout history. In times of confusion 
and disintegration like the present, men face the temptation 
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of fleeing to some compensatory realm of make-believe or 
supernatural solace. Humanism stands uncompromisingly 
against this tendency, which both expresses and encourages 
defeatism. The Humanist philosophy persistently strives to 
remind men that their only home is in this mundane world. 
There is no use in our searching elsewhere for happiness and 
fulfilment, for there is no place else to go. We human beings 
must find our destiny and our promised land in the here and 
now, or not at all. And Humanism is interested in a future 
life, not in the sense of some fabulous paradise in the skies, 
but as the on-going enjoyment of earthly existence by gener¬ 
ation after generation through eternities of time. 

On the ethical and social side Humanism sets up the service 
of one’s fellow-men as the ultimate moral ideal. It holds that 
the individual can find his own highest good in working for 
the good of all, which of course includes himself and his fam¬ 
ily. In this sophisticated and disillusioned era Humanism 
emphatically rejects, as psychologically naive and scientifi¬ 
cally unsound, the widespread notion that human beings are 
moved merely by self-interest. It repudiates the constant 
rationalization of brute egotism into pretentious schemes on 
behalf of individuals or groups bent on self-aggrandizement. 
It refuses to accept the reduction of human motivation to 
economic terms, to sexual terms, to pleasure-seeking terms or 
to any one limited set of human desires. It insists on the im¬ 
portance and possibility of genuine altruism in the affairs of 
men. 

Since we live during a time of nationalism run wild, of ter¬ 
rible world wars, of hate and misunderstanding between 
peoples and governments, I want to underscore at the start 
Humanism’s goal of the welfare of all mankind. In its primary 
connotation Humanism means simply human-being-ism, that 
is, devotion to the interests of human beings, wherever they 
live and whatever their status. Though certain groups in cer¬ 
tain countries have in the past put themselves beyond the 
pale of human decency, and though this could happen again, 
Humanism cannot tolerate discrimination against any people 
or nation as such. Current Humanism reaffirms the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism, of international friendship and the essential 
brotherhood of man. 
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An English bishop recently asserted that “fifty percent of 
the intelligent people of the modern world are Humanists.” 
Most of the individuals to whom he refers probably do not 
call themselves Humanists and may never have taken the 
trouble to find out to what precise school of philosophy they 
belong. It is important, however, that all those who actually 
are Humanists should come to recognize in the word Hu¬ 
manism the symbol of their central purpose in life, their com¬ 
munity of interests and their sense of fellowship. As Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has written in his Humanist book, A Pref¬ 
ace to Morals , “If civilization is to be coherent and confident 
it must be known in that civilization what its ideals are.” 
This implies that those ideals shall be given a habitation and 
a name in some philosophy. 

Now much that is essentially Humanist in twentieth- 
century civilization is not openly acknowledged to be so. In 
the United States, where there is so much confusion of spirit 
and intellect, lip-service to outworn religious concepts or their 
mere ceremonial use has steadily increased among those who 
profess some form of supernatural faith. No nation in the 
world is more secular and this-worldly in its predominant 
interests than America. These secular trends have extended 
to the Sabbath. Automobiles, the massive Sunday news¬ 
papers, golf and baseball, radio, television and motion pic¬ 
tures have all made tremendous inroads on the day of 
worship. 

In order to keep their following, the churches themselves 
have turned more and more to philanthropic activities and 
the Social Gospel, that is, away from concern with the future 
joys and punishments of the next world to a concern with 
the present needs of their parishioners and humanity in this 
world. Modern secularization has penetrated deep into the 
great organized religious bodies. In Protestant circles the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association have sought to attract youth into re¬ 
ligious paths by providing facilities for social life, lodging, 
sports and vocational training. Even the Catholic Church, 
which has retained with little compromise its traditional the¬ 
ology, has bowed to secular pressures by instituting organiza¬ 
tions with a lay purpose and program, such as the Knights of 
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Columbus and the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

America’s belief in democracy and progress, its buoyant 
optimism and idealism, its reliance on science and invention, 
all fit into the Humanist pattern. Our increasing dependence 
on the machine and on scientific techniques tends to do away 
with old-time appeals to the supernatural. The stronghold of 
. supernatural religion has always been in the country rather 
than in the city. But today the spread of urban culture gen¬ 
erally and of scientific methods in agriculture has radically 
altered the outlook of the rural population. Modern farmers 
turn more and more to tractors, irrigation, flood control and 
the rotation of crops to solve their problems, in place of last- 
minute prayers to supernatural forces. 

There is a great deal in the American tradition that is fun¬ 
damentally Humanist in character. In fact, our Declaration 
of Independence gave resounding affirmation to the social 
aims of Humanism when it proclaimed that “all men” have 
the unalienable right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness.” This generalization was clearly meant to apply to hu¬ 
man beings everywhere and not just to the inhabitants of the 
thirteen colonies. Accordingly, the famous document that 
launched the United States on its career as an independent 
nation makes a close approach to the cardinal Humanist doc¬ 
trine that holds out the welfare of humanity at large as the 
final goal. 

The author of the Declaration himself, Thomas Jefferson, 
described by Charles and Mary Beard as “the natural leader 
of a humanistic democracy,” displayed Humanist trends in 
his thinking and asserted of the American republican experi¬ 
ment: “Nor are we acting for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole human race.” Abraham Lincoln expanded on this Hu¬ 
manist thought in his Independence Hall speech of 1861 in 
which he defined the “great principle” that had held the 
United States together for so long: “It was not the mere 
matter of separation of the colonies from the motherland, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but hope 
to all the world, for all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weights would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should have an equal 
chance.” 
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The Preamble to the American Constitution gives a signifi¬ 
cant summary of Humanist purposes limited to a national 
scale. Thus: “We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure do-, 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti¬ 
tution for the United States of America.” The specific concern 
here for future generations is unusual and is definitely an 
advanced Humanist idea. It is worthy of note, too, that both 
the Preamble and the Constitution itself omit all reference to 
Deity. The First Amendment to the Constitution further 
clears the way for secular interests by guaranteeing separa¬ 
tion between the state and religion. 

While the American people today do not yet recognize 
clearly the direction in which they are moving, their highest 
aims and much in their everyday pattern of existence im¬ 
plicitly embody the viewpoint of Humanism. As for the large 
social-economic programs of the contemporary world center¬ 
ing around such terms as capitalism, free enterprise, collectiv¬ 
ism, socialism and communism, Humanism should be able to 
illumine them to a considerable degree. But no matter what 
happens to these programs in the light of human events and 
the march of history, no matter which ones succeed or do not 
succeed, the philosophy of Humanism will always remain 
pertinent. 

If this philosophy approximates the truth in its underlying 
generalizations, then it is a philosophy which, with some 
changes in phraseology, was appropriate to ancient times and 
which in the main will hold good for the shape of things to 
come. Economic and political systems will come and go, na¬ 
tions and empires and civilizations rise and fall, but Human¬ 
ism, as a philosophic system in which mankind’s interests 
upon this earth are the first word and the last word, is un¬ 
likely to become obsolete. Naturally, however, any particular 
expression of Humanism will eventually be superseded. 

The humanistic spirit, then, while finding wider and more 
conscious formulation in the modern era and in the more de¬ 
veloped nations, has been inherent and struggling for expres¬ 
sion in the race of man since first he appeared upon this 
planet. So Humanism sums up not only the current tendencies 
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of mankind to construct a more truly human world, but also 
the best in men’s aspirations throughout the age-long history 
of human thought and endeavor. 

3. Different Kinds of Humanists 

As I pointed out earlier, Humanism as a word has several 
1 meanings and it is essential to distinguish among them. If we 
are considering the history of culture, the term usually refers 
to the European Renaissance or awakening, which started in 
Italy during the fourteenth century and later spread to the 
rest of the continent and to England. 

Renaissance Humanism was first and foremost a revolt 
against the other-worldliness of mediaeval Christianity, a 
turning away from preoccupation with personal immortality 
to making the best of life in this world. Renaissance writers 
like Rabelais and Erasmus gave eloquent voice to this new 
joy in living and to the sheer exuberance of existence. For the 
Renaissance the ideal human being was no longer the ascetic 
monk, but a new type—the universal man—the many-sided 
personality, delighting in every kind of this-earthly achieve¬ 
ment. The great Italian artists, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo, typified this ideal. 

The Renaissance also constituted a revolt against the au¬ 
thority of the Catholic Church and against the religious lim¬ 
itations on knowledge. And there developed among the most 
influential figures of this period an increasing reliance on 
reason instead of faith. But so far as the advancement of 
knowledge was concerned, the Humanist intellectual awaken¬ 
ing consisted largely in a rediscovery of and a return to the 
Greek and Latin classics. This was a progressive step at the 
end of the Middle Ages, and obviously a knowledge of the 
ancient classics is always worth-while. During this period, 
however, concentration on the culture of Greece and Rome 
finally became an obstacle to the extension of knowledge in 
the broadest sense and particularly to the development of 
modern science. The fact is that many of the Renaissance 
Humanists displayed a profound and active disdain for nat¬ 
ural science. 

One of the most acute Renaissance thinkers, the Italian 
Pietro Pomponazzi, cast doubt on the idea of immortality and 
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contended that a high-minded ethics did not require belief in 
a future life. In his treatise On the Immortality of the Soul , 
Pomponazzi took an Aristotelian position and argued that 
natural reason must hold that there is no personal survival. 
Only faith, revelation and scripture, he said, can demonstrate 
that immortality exists. In this manner Pomponazzi gave ex¬ 
pression to the convenient theory of “the double truth,” 
whereby man’s intelligence reaches one conclusion while re¬ 
ligion reveals the opposite. Despite this effort of Pomponazzi 
to avoid offending the authorities, the Inquisition at Venice 
burned his book on immortality. 

Brilliant and far-ranging as were the thinkers and writers 
of the Renaissance, neither Pomponazzi nor better known 
Humanist figures like Erasmus and Montaigne, Francis 
Bacon and Thomas More, worked out an inclusive meta¬ 
physics or theory of the universe that rejected Christian 
supernaturalism. 

The features of permanent value in Renaissance Humanism 
that can be taken over by present-day Humanism are its in¬ 
sistence on getting away from religious control of knowledge; 
its immense intellectual vitality; its ideal of the well-rounded 
personality; and above all, its stress on man’s enjoying to the 
full his life in this world. The philosophy of Humanism, then, 
as I am presenting it, carries on the best from the Humanist 
tradition of the Renaissance, developing that best in a modern 
and up-to-date form and retaining a significant continuity 
with the meaning of Humanism as exemplified by the great 
artists and authors of the Renaissance. 

Humanism is such an old and attractive word and so 
weighted with favorable meanings that it has been currently 
adopted by various groups and persons whose use of it is 
most questionable. Thus the Academic Humanism founded 
in the early nine teen-thirties by Professor Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard University and Paul Elmer More of Princeton em¬ 
phasized a literary and educational program with supernatu- 
ralistic and reactionary tendencies. In philosophy it adhered 
to a false Dualism of man versus Nature. And it revived some 
of the bad features of Renaissance Humanism by setting up 
a return to the ancient classics as the foundation-stone of 
education and by opposing the Humanities to science. Fi- 
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nally, it turned the obvious need of human self-control in the 
sphere of ethics into a prissy and puritanical morality of 
decorum. This Academic Humanism had only a brief vogue 
and has all but disappeared from the American scene. 

Then there is Catholic or Integral Humanism stemming 
from the impressive mediaeval synthesis of Thomas Aquinas. 
The foremost exponent of this theocentric Christian philos¬ 
ophy is the French thinker, Jacques Maritain. Though we 
can agree with Maritain upon certain broad ethical and social 
aims, his general position is far removed from that of man- 
centered Humanism. 

Still another version of Humanism was the subjective va¬ 
riety put forward at the beginning of this century by the late 
Oxford don, the brilliant but erratic F. C. S. Schiller. Pro¬ 
fessor Schiller’s Humanism, borrowing from the more ques¬ 
tionable elements in the pragmatism of William James, cen¬ 
tered around a theory of knowledge in which the personal, 
subjective human factor was paramount and in which objec¬ 
tive truth tended to melt away in the haze of moral and 
religious wish-fulfilment. Schiller also made unacceptable 
compromises with supernaturalism. At the same time he was 
one of the few modern philosophers of note who used the 
word Humanism to denote a whole system of philosophy and 
who saw the great possibilities of this term. 

The Humanist philosophy about which I am talking pri¬ 
marily can be distinguished from these other types by refer¬ 
ring to it as naturalistic Humanism. I bring in the adjective 
naturalistic to show that Humanism, in its most accurate 
philosophical sense, implies a world-view in which Nature is 
everything, in which there is no supernatural and in which 
man is an integral part of Nature and not separated from it 
by any sharp cleavage or discontinuity. This philosophy of 
course recognizes that vast stretches of reality yet remain 
beyond the range of human knowledge, but it takes for 
granted that all future discoveries of truth will reveal an 
extension of the natural and not an altogether different realm 
of being, commonly referred to as the supernatural. 

I shall now mention a number of representative individuals 
who, regardless of the terminology they use, belong in general 
to the category of naturalistic Humanism. First of all we have 
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the two greatest American philosophers since William James, 
namely John Dewey and Morris R. Cohen. Other professional 
philosophers who are in essence Humanists are Professors 
Abraham Edel of the College of the City of New York; 
Horace M. Kallen of the New School for Social Research; 
Harold A. Larrabee of Union College; Max C. Otto, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin; Harry A. Overstreet, formerly 
of the College of the City of New York; Roy Wood Sellars, 
formerly of the University of Michigan; Gardner Williams of 
the University of Toledo; and Professors Joseph L. Blau, 
James Gutmann, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., and 
Herbert Schneider, all of Columbia University. The late Pro¬ 
fessor Irwin Edman of Columbia, an especially persuasive 
teacher and writer, was likewise a Humanist. 

Prominent scientists who support naturalistic Humanism 
are Luther Burbank, celebrated botanist; Brock Chisholm, 
physician and formerly Director General of the U.N. World 
Health Organization; Albert Einstein of relativity fame; 
Sigmund Freud, founder of psychoanalysis; Julian Huxley, 
English biologist and former Director General of UNESCO; 
Professor James H. Leuba, psychologist and expert on religi¬ 
ous mysticism; Linus Pauling, Professor of Chemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology and awarded a Nobel Prize 
in 1954; Vilhjalmur Stefansson, anthropologist and Arctic 
explorer; and James Peter Warbasse, surgeon and leader in 
the cooperative movement. 

Also coming within the Humanist classification are well- 
known authors such as Harry Elmer Barnes, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Harold J. Laski, Walter Lippmann, Archibald 
MacLeish, Thomas Mann, Gilbert Murray and Sherman D. 
Wakefield; the French statesman, Eduard Herriot; Jawar- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India; and Sun Yat-sen, 
great Chinese revolutionary leader of the nineteen-twenties. 

One of the most important groups believing in naturalistic 
Humanism calls itself religious Humanists. These derive their 
main strength from the ranks of Unitarian clergymen, such 
as John H. Dietrich, formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis; Charles Francis Potter, long head of 
the First Humanist Society of New York City; Curtis W. 
Reese, former Dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chi- 
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the very fact that a number of different philosophic and re¬ 
ligious groups, whatever their public designation, are all con¬ 
verging on the same general Humanist position gives to this 
philosophy an added significance and shows how widespread 
it has become in the modern world. The importance of the 
Humanist movement cannot be fairly estimated merely in 
terms of those who formally describe themselves as Human¬ 
ists. However, the organization in which all those in the 
United States today who are fundamentally Humanists can 
unite for mutual cooperation is the American Humanist Asso¬ 
ciation (AHA), founded in 1941. 

The purpose of the AHA is to educate the American people 
on the meaning of Humanism and to persuade as many of 
them as possible to adopt this viewpoint. The AHA, with 
headquarters at Yellow Springs, Ohio, has more than fifty 
chapters in towns and cities throughout the country and 
issues a lively bimonthly, The Humanist. The President of 
the AHA is Dr. Hermann J. Muller, Professor of Zoology at 
Indiana and a Nobel Prize winner, while the Executive Secre¬ 
tary is Edwin H. Wilson, a former Unitarian minister. In 
1952 the AHA participated with a number of Humanist and 
Ethical Culture groups in an International Congress at Am¬ 
sterdam. This Congress established the International Human¬ 
ist and Ethical Union, with its central office at Utrecht. The 
Union held a Second Congress at London during July 1957. 

My discussion of Humanism ought to have made clear 
already that the choice of words, in the realm of philosophy 
as elsewhere, is a most important matter. Philosophers cannot 
afford to overlook the social and psychological realities of 
language. Naturalism well expresses the world-view in which 
Nature and natural law are all that is; but as a word it is 
somewhat cold and abstract and does not in itself imply any 
great concern with human affairs. Moreover, in the popular 
mind naturalists are professional nature-lovers such as John 
Burroughs and Donald Culross Peattie. Naturalism also has 
its own special meaning in art and literature. Materialism 
denotes the same general attitude toward the universe as 
Naturalism and includes an estimable code of moral values. 
But it has been misunderstood, particularly in the English- 
speaking countries, as being a crass and low-minded ethical 
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philosophy that stresses material goods and physical pleasures 
to the neglect of the higher spiritual values. Moreover, as ap¬ 
plied to Communist culture and philosophy, Materialism is, 
in America at least, not an objective descriptive term, but 
one of reproach and opprobrium. 

Humanism , on the other hand, embodying in itself the best 
from the naturalist and materialist traditions, is a warm, 
positive, understandable term which on the face of it indi¬ 
cates a paramount interest in man and a corresponding lack 
of preoccupation with the occult and the supernatural. Out 
of it flows naturally the implication that the supreme ethical 
objective is to work for a happier existence on behalf of all 
humanity here and now. The wide scope and unifying possi¬ 
bilities of Humanism are self-evident in that it is derived from 
a root that pertains to all men and not, as with the root- 
words of so many philosophies and religions, from the name 
of a single man. Admittedly, Humanism is ambiguous in the 
sense that it has been and is understood in diverse ways, but 
that is a drawback which holds true of many excellent words 
—democracy , for instance, or good. The fact is that in inter¬ 
preting Humanism as I do in this book, I am being loyal to 
historical usage and to the integrity of words. And there is 
no doubt in my mind that this term constitutes—in philos¬ 
ophy—an accurate, appealing and internationally valid sym¬ 
bol for the beliefs and hopes of a large segment of humanity. 

Humanism is a constructive philosophy that goes far be¬ 
yond the negating of errors in thought to the whole-hearted 
affirmation of the joys, beauties and values of human living. 
This is a viewpoint that can be grasped without difficulty by 
the people of every culture and country. Indeed, Humanism 
already is the functioning philosophy of millions upon mil¬ 
lions of human beings throughout the globe who are daily 
striving to build a better life upon this earth for themselves, 
their children and their fellowmen. To a mankind not yet 
altogether aware of its own good and goal, Humanism offers 
an inclusive program of philosophical and ethical truth that 
can play a leading role in the future of the race. 
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i. Philosophic Forerunners 


Broadly speaking, whenever a thinker in any field treats 
the this-worldly welfare of man as paramount, he treads on 
Humanist ground. And whenever men in action so conduct 
themselves as to make present human happiness primary, 
they are ethically functioning as Humanists for the time be¬ 
ing, regardless of the religious and philosophical theories that 
they formally espouse. For Humanism the central concern is 
always the happiness of man in this existence, not in some 
fanciful never-never land beyond the grave; a happiness 
worth-while as an end in itself and not subordinate to or 
dependent on a Supreme Deity, an invisible King, ruling over 
the earth and the infinite cosmos. 

From the Humanist viewpoint, supernatural religion and 
that major portion of philosophy which has functioned as its 
handmaiden have made man central in a perverse and ex¬ 
aggerated way, reading purely human traits into the universe 
at large. Thus most of the religions and religious philosophies 
hold that mind and personality, love and purpose, are at¬ 
tributes of reality in its very essence. They illegitimately 
extend the acknowledged importance of human values upon 
this planet to existence as a whole; they teach a cosmology 
of conceit and a superstitious anthropomorphism that mili¬ 
tates against men’s true good in their one and only life. These 
religions and philosophies, furthermore, by constantly resort¬ 
ing to supernatural explanations, take the easy way out and 
offer facile solutions of problems susceptible to the painstak¬ 
ing methods of science.* Against all of these persistent falla- 

* Immanuel Kant, himself a supporter of religious Dualism, warned 
in his Inaugural Dissertation that “the hasty appeal to the supernatural 
is a couch upon which the intellect slothfully reclines.” 
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cies Humanism has always constituted a vigorous dissenting 
voice. 

The first notable Humanist of whom there is reliable record 
was Protagoras, a Greek teacher and philosopher of the fifth 
century B.C., to whom Plato devoted an entire dialogue. 
Protagoras formulated the famous dictum, “Man is the meas¬ 
ure of all things, of things that are that they are, and of things 
that are not that they are not.” This statement is too vague 
and subjective to be taken over without qualification by 
modern Humanism, but was at the time a daring and un¬ 
orthodox thought. Protagoras was also an outspoken agnostic. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, he asserted: “As to the gods, 
I have no means of knowing either that they exist or do not 
exist. For many are the obstacles that impede knowledge, 
both the obscurity of the question and the shortness of human 
life.” For these and similar iconoclastic sentiments the Athe¬ 
nians accused Protagoras of impiety, banished him and 
“burnt his works in the market place, after sending around a 
herald to collect them from all who had copies in their pos¬ 
session.” 

A number of other Greek philosophers in the fifth century 
B.C. showed a Humanist bent in that they, too, concentrated 
on the analysis of man rather than on the analysis of physical 
Nature, as the earlier generation of Greek thinkers had done. 
Most of them, like Protagoras, were Sophists, that is, wander¬ 
ing “teachers of wisdom” who discussed practically all the 
major issues that have ever arisen in philosophy. Plato criti¬ 
cized and satirized the Sophists in a way that was somewhat 
unfair, making them the foil of a fellow-Sophist, the wise and 
lovable Socrates, intellectual and moral hero of the Dialogues . 
Socrates brilliantly expounded typically Humanist maxims 
such as “Know thyself” and “The good individual in the good 
society.” While believing in a God himself and having hopes 
of immortality, he tried to work out an ethical system that 
would function independently of religious doctrine. Through¬ 
out the chief Socratic dialogues of Plato—such as the Apology , 
the Crito , the Phaedo , the Symposium and the all-embracing 
Republic itself—there is an abundance of mellow ethical phi¬ 
losophy, relevant for Humanism, that can be sifted out from 
the frequently supernaturalist and anti-democratic currents 
•of thought in these works. 
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Especially in the field of ethics Humanism finds it profitable 
to be eclectic and to select from the most disparate philoso¬ 
phies and religions whatever ideas or insights seem of value. 
In the present chapter, however, I wish to stress the out¬ 
standing philosophies that in their world-view as well as their 
ethics take a Humanist position. Such, in the history of 
thought, are all the leading Naturalisms and Materialisms. 
These systems are alike opposed to the religious-tending 
Dualisms, like those of Plato and Rene Descartes, which hold 
that there are two ultimate substances, mind and matter; 
and to the religious-tending Idealisms, like those of G. W. F. 
Hegel and Josiah Royce, which claim that mind or idea is the 
basic stuff of existence. 

Naturalism considers that man, the earth and the unending 
universe of space and time are all parts of one great Nature. 
The whole of existence is equivalent to Nature and outside of 
Nature nothing exists. This metaphysics has no place for the 
supernatural, no room for super-physical beings or a super¬ 
material God, whether Christian or non-Christian in charac¬ 
ter, from whom men can obtain favors through prayer or 
guidance through revelation. But the adherents of this phi¬ 
losophy recognize and indeed rejoice in man’s close ties with 
the mighty and infinitely varied Nature that brought him 
forth and do not, like the more naive type of atheist, go about 
shaking their fists at the universe. 

From the beginning Naturalism has supported and helped 
to develop the scientific outlook and man’s reliance on reason. 
Accordingly it views man as entirely a creature of this earth 
and as an indissoluble unity of personality—including mind 
—on the one hand, and body or physical structure, on the 
other hand. This naturalistic psychology is the antithesis of 
the dualistic psychology that denaturalizes and supernatu- 
ralizes man by placing him, or at least his mind and soul, 
outside of and above Nature. The naturalistic interpretation 
makes any form of personal survival after death out of the 
question and so carries with it the implication of an ethics 
limited to this-worldly actions and aims. 

The first great naturalist in the history of philosophy, 
though by no means a consistent one, was Aristotle, most 
universal of Greek philosophers, who lived in the fourth cen- 
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tury B.C. Aristotle, student of Plato at the renowned Acad¬ 
emy in Athens and tutor of Alexander the Great, was a 
biologist and psychologist as well as a philosopher; the 
founder of science as a discipline and an organized, interre¬ 
lated body of fact. His broad and penetrating genius explored, 
and then extended, practically the whole range of knowledge 
as it existed in his day. Though Aristotle’s underlying purpose 
was to explain rather than to reform the world, he arrived 
at many conclusions that are usable by those who would 
re-make society. Perhaps most important in this connection 
was his emphasis on the fact of process in Nature and civiliza¬ 
tion, although his analysis of motion and change remained far 
from scientific and although the idea of evolution apparently 
did not occur to him. 

Then, too, he established on a firm foundation that natu¬ 
ralistic psychology, still frequently called the “Aristotelian” 
psychology, that looks upon man as a living combination of 
soul and body. Though, as I said, this view rules out the 
possibility of a personal after-existence, Aristotle talked of the 
“active intellect” as immortal, without meaning that he 
thought there was a worth-while future life for the full human 
personality with its memory and sense of self-identity. He 
likewise used the word God in an abstract manner very dif¬ 
ferent from its customary significance. Aristotle’s God was 
not a personal one consciously caring for the world and man¬ 
kind, but the Prime Mover, an Unmoved Magnet, the eternal 
source of motion in the universe, stirring everything to ac¬ 
tivity through the force of attraction. 

Thus Aristotle marred the purity of his Naturalism by 
indulging in a confusing redefinition of supernaturalist con¬ 
cepts—a tendency that has ever been the bane of philosophy 
—and made it easier for the Catholic Church many centuries 
later to incorporate his thought with seeming logic into its 
theology. There were other serious faults in the philosophy 
of Aristotle, such as his justification of slavery and belief in 
the natural inferiority of women. Both the virtues and defects 
of his system had an undue influence because of the tremen¬ 
dous prestige of the man himself, referred to right up to the 
modern era as “the Master ... of those that know,” in 
Dante’s admiring words. Mankind should always be on guard 
against becoming subservient to the geniuses of the past. 
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The tradition of philosophic Naturalism that Aristotle es¬ 
tablished, while entering to some extent into various mate¬ 
rialistic world-views, did not really come into its own again 
until more than two thousand years later when Benedict 
Spinoza appeared upon the scene in Holland of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Spinoza is considered by many as the most 
eminent of all modern philosophers. His greatest book was 
the Ethics , which treats not merely of ethical problems, but 
compresses into its fewer than three hundred pages a complete 
philosophy of life. Cast into the general pattern of geometry, 
with numbered propositions, demonstrations, corollaries and 
Q.E.D.’s following one another in strictly logical sequence, 
this brilliant volume of Spinoza’s is generally acknowledged as 
one of the supreme masterpieces of the philosophic intellect. 

Spinoza’s stress on mathematical method and form shows 
to what an extent he had absorbed and approved the new 
science. His philosophical Naturalism and naturalistic psy¬ 
chology embodied the epoch-making scientific developments 
of the two past centuries starting with the Copernican revolu¬ 
tion. “The order and connection of ideas,” wrote Spinoza, 
“is the same as the order and connection of things.” And no 
convincing theory of knowledge has since been able to ignore 
this formulation. However, like Aristotle in ancient Greece, 
Spinoza compromised with religious terminology by bringing 
into his philosophy something he called immortality and some¬ 
thing he called God . 

Again, as with Aristotle, his definition of these terms was 
far removed from ordinary usage. By immortality Spinoza 
meant, not the duration of the personality beyond the grave, 
but the attainment of a certain high quality of thought and 
action in the present existence and the fact that a man’s life, 
when it is over, becomes part of the unchanging and eternal 
past. By God he meant, not a super-material being possessing 
the attributes of purpose, justice, consciousness and love, but 
simply the totality of Nature. 

Spinoza has constantly been accused of being an atheist, 
and I believe rightly so in relation to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. At the same time, because he so accented “the in¬ 
tellectual love of God” (or Nature), he is often referred to as 
“the God-intoxicated man.” The truth is that Spinoza did 
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not believe in either God or immortality as usually defined; 
but subject as he was to persecution by both Church and 
State on account of his unorthodox ideas, it may be that he 
actually preserved his life and liberty through his highly in- 
tellectualized redefinitions of God and immortality. 

Spinoza had good grounds for being nervous, since Bruno 
had been executed as a heretic at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century and Galileo forced to recant by the Inquisition 
during Spinoza’s own lifetime. Furthermore, two of Spinoza’s 
best friends in Holland were the victims of a brutal political 
murder and his own security was continually threatened. His 
chef-d’oeuvre, the Ethics, actually did not appear until after 
his death for the reason that Spinoza kept postponing its 
publication for fear of the consequences. In a letter to a friend 
Spinoza said that because his enemies had lodged “a com¬ 
plaint against me with the prince and magistrates” and be¬ 
cause “the theologians were everywhere lying in wait for me, 
I determined to put off my attempted publication until such 
time as I should see what turn affairs would take.” 

Subsequent to Spinoza, Naturalism, everywhere a minority 
and unpopular viewpoint for all but a fraction of history, 
lapsed again to a large degree until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. It then came back into the mainstream 
of Western thought with renewed vigor, receiving a fresh and 
lasting impulse from Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species, 
published in 1859. What Darwin and his fellow-biologists did, 
through marshaling incontestable evidence of the evolution 
of man from lower forms of life, was to demonstrate that no 
wide and impassable gulf exists between homo sapiens and 
the rest of Nature. This undermined some of the most power¬ 
ful arguments of religious supernaturalism and of the tradi¬ 
tional philosophies associated with it, giving most convincing 
support to the major naturalist thesis that man and all of his 
experience are in every respect a part of Nature. 

Naturalist trends in Europe greatly increased as a result 
of Darwin’s work. But the revival of Naturalism as an explicit 
philosophy in intellectual and academic circles took place 
chiefly in the United States, where its three elder statesmen 
were Professor Morris R. Cohen of the College of the City 
of New York, Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge of Co- 
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lumbia University, and Professor John Dewey of Columbia. 
Columbia, under the original inspiration of Woodbridge and 
Dewey and then under the leadership of talented teachers and 
scholars such as Randall, Schneider and Charles Frankel, 
has developed the strongest and most influential school of 
Naturalism in America. 

John Dewey, who saw so clearly the full implications for 
philosophy of the Darwinian revolution in biology, was born 
in the very year in which The Origin of Species appeared. It 
is Dewey’s hard-headed empirical viewpoint, as set forth in 
books like Experience and Nature and Reconstruction in Phi¬ 
losophy , that constitutes the most scientific and up-to-date 
version of Naturalism. While Dewey makes room for a very 
much refined “religion,” he completely discards all super¬ 
natural forces and entities and regards mind as an instrument 
of survival and adaptation developed in the long process of 
evolution. In much of his work Dewey followed the lead of 
William James, Harvard’s versatile physiologist, psycholo¬ 
gist, philosopher and teacher, but he eliminated the subjective 
elements that marred the latter’s pragmatism. Unfortunately 
Dr. Dewey’s rather ponderous literary style has increased the 
misunderstandings inevitable in the interpretation of any pro¬ 
found thinker. 

In my opinion Dewey is the twentieth-century philosopher 
who so far has best understood modern science and scientific 
method and who most cogently developed their meaning for 
philosophy and culture. He places reliance throughout on 
experimental intelligence as the most dependable way to solve 
the problems that face the individual and society. Now in¬ 
telligence, reason, thought, when most effective, are all noth¬ 
ing more nor less than scientific method in operation; and 
Dewey’s most persistent plea is that men should apply that 
method to every sector of their lives and that the most pro¬ 
found need of our day is to extend scientific thinking from the 
natural sciences to the broad field of social, economic and 
political affairs. His full-fledged Naturalism is, then, a mas¬ 
sive philosophic system which is not only itself based on 
science, but which also considers the advancement of science 
in every sphere as the best hope of the human race. 
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Since the First World War, Naturalism has come increas¬ 
ingly to the fore in American philosophy and promises to 
continue its gains in the future. For three centuries anti¬ 
naturalist and anti-Humanist philosophies were dominant on 
the American continent. These consisted either of Protestant 
and Catholic theologies or, in the nineteenth century, of 
transcendental and idealistic metaphysics originating prima¬ 
rily in Germany, and inspired particularly by Hegel and 
Immanuel Kant. The influence of Idealism became especially 
marked in the universities. Paradoxically, however, while 
“our professed philosophies have endlessly refuted Natu¬ 
ralism . . . our practiced philosophies have steadily con¬ 
firmed it.” And the recent advance of Naturalism has without 
question furthered the Humanist goal of bringing American 
theory consciously into line with the secular and scientific 
temper of America in action. 

Closely related to Naturalism in its basic world-view and 
similarly a strong bulwark for Humanism is the philosophy 
of Materialism, holding that the foundation-stone of all being 
is matter in motion. Like Naturalism, Materialism relies first 
and foremost on scientific method, believes in the ultimate 
atomic structure of things and finds in Nature an order and 
a process that can be expressed in scientific laws of cause and 
effect. But Materialism has stressed matter as such more than 
Nature and tended until recently to over-simplify and over¬ 
mechanize, reducing in theory the whole complex behavior of 
living creatures and human beings to the operation of the 
same laws that apply to inanimate existence. The correct 
view, however, would seem to be that while the laws of 
physics and chemistry necessarily apply to many aspects of 
living forms, they are not sufficient in themselves to explain 
organic structure and functioning. Human thinking and feel¬ 
ing, for instance, although functions of the body and de¬ 
pendent upon it, operate at a level qualitatively far removed 
from atomic energy in its simpler forms. Another point about 
Materialism is that it has usually gone hand in hand with an 
outspoken anti-religious position and has been less prone to 
compromise with religious terminology. It has also often been 
associated, particularly in modern times, with radical political 
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movements. Naturalism’s less militant attitude in general is 
perhaps the chief reason why it is sometimes called a “polite” 
Materialism. 

Materialism has exercised as long and far-reaching an in¬ 
fluence on human thought as Naturalism. The earlier Greek 
philosophers of the sixth century B.C., men like Thales, 
Anaximander and Heraclitus, tended in the direction of a 
naive Materialism. They made brilliant guesses to the effect 
that everything is part of one substance or stuff such as 
water, air or fire. The first complete and consistent material¬ 
ist, however, was Democritus, the so-called laughing philoso¬ 
pher, who flourished about the year 400 B.C. and developed 
systematically the idea that the whole universe is composed 
in the last analysis of tiny material particles—atoms of differ¬ 
ent size, shape and configuration whirling swiftly through the 
void and interacting according to a definite causal sequence. 
Thus Democritus was the father of the atomic theory, finally 
proved true by science some 2300 years later. 

There is an old anecdote about Democritus that well illus¬ 
trates the difference between the scientific and the super¬ 
naturalist approach. A respected citizen, we are told, of 
Democritus’s town was out walking one day, with no covering 
on his bald head, when a tortoise inexplicably fell upon him 
out of the sky and killed him. Since an eagle, the bird of the 
god Zeus, had been seen hovering above at the time of the 
accident, the neighbors began to spread the rumor that the 
death of their fellow-citizen was a miraculous happening of 
divine portent. But “Democritus gave the event a thoroughly 
naturalistic explanation, resolutely dismissing talk of the 
supernatural or of fate. Eagles like the meat of tortoises, but 
sometimes find it difficult to get them from the shell. They 
have, therefore, learned to drop the creatures from a great 
height on shining rocks, which shatter the shell and make 
available the meat. The eagle had simply mistaken the man’s 
head for the splendor of a rock.” (A. D. Winspear.) 

More than a century later Epicurus took over the theory 
of Democritus, adding the important point that in the swirl 
of the atoms chance deviations take place that break the 
chain of complete determinism and make room for human 
freedom of choice. Epicurus had strong ethical grounds for 
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preferring a materialistic system, since he wanted to see men 
live in the light of reason and without fear. Accordingly, he 
tried to eliminate apprehensions about the supernatural by 
teaching that there were no deities who intervened in human 
affairs and that mortal men had no existence after death. 
This negation of religious doctrines was a prerequisite, in the 
judgment of Epicurus, for attaining individual happiness on 
earth. Such happiness he defined in terms of the more refined 
pleasures, guided by wisdom and adjusted to the hard realities 
of life. The Epicureans placed affection or friendship among 
the highest goods of experience. Epicurus himself retired to 
his garden to live quietly, abstemiously and nobly, achieving 
a kind of philosophic saintliness. Yet Epicureanism has come 
to mean generally the pursuit of sensual enjoyment; the 
philosophy par excellence of wine, women and song. And 
Epicurus remains perhaps the outstanding example of a great 
philosopher who has been perpetually misunderstood. 

When we come to the period of Rome’s supremacy in the 
ancient world, we find that the greatest of Roman philoso¬ 
phers, Lucretius, was a disciple of Epicurus and based his 
masterly work, On the Nature of Things , upon his system. 
This classic of both literature and philosophy, the finest 
philosophic poem ever produced as well as the most eloquent 
exposition of Materialism, rendered into the exquisite forms 
of Latin verse a detailed account of the Epicurean view of 
life. Lucretius had a profound appreciation for the beauty and 
sublimity of Nature, and his magnificent descriptions of the 
natural world in its various aspects of loveliness and grandeur 
have hardly been equalled in philosophic writing since his 
day. 

Despite their frank and open crusade against religious 
superstition, both Lucretius and Epicurus made one conces¬ 
sion to convention and tradition. That was their admission 
that far away in the intermediate spaces of the heavens there 
existed blessed beings or gods who led a life of uninterrupted 
enjoyment and contemplation, totally undisturbed by any 
duties pertaining to the management of the cosmos or the 
fate of men. Since these do-nothing gods had no concern with 
human affairs, men need have no concern with them and 
could go their way as free and unperturbed as if such beings 
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were purely fanciful. Lucretius and Epicurus regarded their 
gesture toward the old mythology as harmless and evidently 
indulged in it mainly to escape being branded as outright 
atheists, ever a dangerous accusation in most cultures and 
countries. 

Like Naturalism, Materialism as a system found little favor 
or expression during the long period between the civilizations 
of antiquity and the modern era. Following the efforts of 
Francis Bacon, himself no materialist, on behalf of a revival 
of science to substitute the Empire of Man over Nature for 
that of Man over Man, his former secretary, Thomas Hobbes, 
gave Materialism a methodical and thorough-going formula¬ 
tion in the seventeenth century. Hobbes’s interpretation of 
Materialism was unusual in that he made it the basis for 
political conservatism and suggested that God was corporeal . 
This latter idea, paradoxical as it may seem, stems from the 
logical position, likewise held by some of the early Church 
Fathers, that there can be no such thing as an incorporeal 
substance and that God, if he exists, must have a body. 
Hobbes was also an iconoclast in undertaking criticism of the 
Bible on documentary grounds. It is no wonder that the 
Church of England looked upon him as a doubtful ally, some 
of the more intolerant bishops wishing to have him burned 
as a heretic. And it is more than possible that Hobbes, who 
in his best-known book, The Leviathan , attacked even Aris¬ 
totle for compromising with religion because of “fearing the 
fate of Socrates,” at times wrote about God and other reli¬ 
gious topics with his tongue in his cheek. 

The most significant resurgence of Materialism, however, 
took place in France during the second half of the eighteenth 
century as part of the great Enlightenment that stirred to its 
depths the Western World. The French Encyclopedists such 
as La Mettrie and Helvetius, Holbach and Diderot, were able 
to utilize the materialist philosophy as a powerful weapon 
against religious superstition and the reactionary Catholic 
Church. In his System of Nature Baron d’Holbach summed 
up the materialist attitude toward religious supernaturalism: 
“If we go back to the beginning of things, we shall always 
find that ignorance and fear created the gods; that imagina¬ 
tion, rapture and deception embellished or distorted them; 
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that weakness worships them; that credulity nourishes them; 
that custom spares them; and that tyranny favors them in 
order to profit from the blindness of men.” And the uncom¬ 
promising Diderot exclaimed: “If a man dared heed the voice 
of his heart ... he would use the entrails of the priests to 
strangle the kings.” These French materialists, however, 
maintained the mechanistic fallacies I have already men¬ 
tioned and in addition extended them to their social theory. 

During the nineteenth century leadership in the materialist 
movement passed to Germany and to such men as Jacob 
Moleschott and Ernst Haeckel, Ludwig Buchner and Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Haeckel was 
the first important German biologist who whole-heartedly 
accepted the Darwinian doctrine of organic evolution. He 
used that theory as the cornerstone of his popular philosophic 
work, The Riddle of the Universe , wherein he showed conclu¬ 
sively that the mind as well as the body of man had evolved 
from animal species. 

The brilliant Feuerbach, a much under-rated figure in most 
histories of philosophy, broke with orthodoxy early in his 
career and lost his teaching post after it was discovered that 
he was the author of an anonymous treatise attacking the 
idea of personal immortality. In his most significant book, 
The Essence of Christianity , Feuerbach demonstrated that the 
mythologies of traditional religion have their source in un¬ 
fulfilled human feelings, longings and needs. Men deify their 
inward nature by projecting it outward as the idea of God; 
“God is the highest subjectivity of man abstracted from him¬ 
self.” The essential predicates of Divinity, such as personality 
and love, are simply the human qualities men evaluate most 
highly. Although Feuerbach is ordinarily classified as a mate¬ 
rialist, he himself at one time considered Humanism as the 
most appropriate name for his philosophy. 

Feuerbach had a profound influence on the philosophic 
development of Marx and Engels. It was he, as Engels states, 
who “in many respects forms an intermediate link between 
Hegelian philosophy and our own conception.” The Dialecti¬ 
cal Materialism of Marx and Engels corrected the mechanistic 
errors of the earlier materialist tradition and gave full recog¬ 
nition to the dynamic, ever-changing character of existence 
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and to the infinite interrelatedness of phenomena in both 
Nature and society. While Dialectical Materialism considers 
that human thought is a function of the bodily organism, it 
believes that the mind is no mere passive reflector of the out¬ 
side world, but that it possesses a fundamental initiative and 
creativity, a power of working upon and remolding the en¬ 
vironment through the force of new ideas. 

At the same time the Marxist materialists have carried on 
and developed the intransigent anti-religious doctrines of the 
Materialisms that preceded them. Today there can be little 
question that Dialectical Materialism, while having its own 
shortcomings, is the most influential variety of Materialism, 
both because of its consistency and inclusiveness and also 
because it is the official philosophy of Communist govern¬ 
ments and parties throughout the world. 

There are other philosophies of the past which, while not 
specifically within either the naturalist or materialist cate¬ 
gory, give strong support to the Humanist position. For 
example, Auguste Comte, French thinker of the middle nine¬ 
teenth century, made a stimulating if somewhat erratic ap¬ 
proach to a consistent Humanism. Taking the facts and 
methods of science as his starting point, Comte worked out a 
far-reaching system, which he called Positivism. He used the 
word positive , not as the opposite of negative , but as meaning 
scientifically certain or assured. 

During his late forties Comte reacted against his earlier 
intellectualism following a deep emotional crisis associated 
with his passionate love for a beautiful woman and her un¬ 
timely death. He developed a sort of humanistic mysticism 
and transformed Positivism into a complex Religion of Hu¬ 
manity, replete with ceremonies, sacraments, priests and 
temples. For the worship of God he substituted the worship 
of Man and for the calendar of Christian saints a select list 
of the heroes of human progress. Positivism, patterning its 
liturgy closely after that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
assumed some of the objectionable features of a religious cult. 
It was, moreover, a cult over-personalized in the image of its 
egotistic founder, for the two most prominent statues in the 
positivist temples were usually those of the Sistine Madonna 
and Auguste Comte. Comte had a considerable vogue 
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throughout the Western World, but his thought took deeper 
root in Latin America than in the United States. 

In England the versatile John Stuart Mill developed and 
included in his philosophy of Utilitarianism the more scientific 
aspects of Comte’s work, shunning the religious and mystical 
elements in it. Mill’s writings also served as an invaluable 
stimulus to the democratic ideals that mean so much to 
Humanism. His essay On Liberty ranks with Milton’s Areop- 
agitica as one of the classic statements on freedom of thought 
and the rights of the individual. “If all mankind minus one 
were of one opinion,” declared Mill, “and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing mankind. ... All 
silencing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility.” 

Positivism also inspired Herbert Spencer, systematic and 
system-building British philosopher who outlined a general 
theory of evolution several years before Darwin issued The 
Origin of Species and who continued, after that great event, 
to apply the evolutionary hypothesis to every sector of human 
history and thought. Spencer promoted his interpretation of 
evolution with such zeal that he over-reached and discredited 
himself. For he advocated a hard-boiled theory, supposedly 
based on the Darwinian principle of the survival of the fittest, 
that in society the economically successful, the biologically 
fit and the morally good are roughly equivalent. In regard to 
supernaturalism, Spencer was an agnostic, that is, one who 
believes there is not sufficient evidence either to prove or 
disprove the existence of God and immortality. The originator 
of the useful word agnostic was Thomas H. Huxley, noted 
English biologist and popularizer of the Darwinian theory. 
Since agnostics are doubtful about the supernatural, they 
tend to be Humanists in practice. 

Although it is difficult to classify Bertrand Russell, the 
leading English philosopher of the twentieth century and a 
member of the House of Lords, he properly belongs, I think, 
in the tradition of naturalistic Humanism. This is attested by 
the fact that he is president of the leading British Rationalist 
organization and an honorary member of the American Hu¬ 
manist Association. Lord Russell’s system is full of contra- 
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dictions and has never shaken off entirely the taint of 
subjectivistic theories of knowledge. Yet there is no trace 
of supernaturalism in his conclusions; and he stands thor¬ 
oughly committed to the methods of democracy and science. 
Russell’s most original contribution to philosophy lies in his 
demonstration of the essential identity of logic and pure 
mathematics. In his earlier years he was a militant social 
reformer. Due to his pacifist views during the First World 
War, Cambridge University dismissed him, and the British 
Government imprisoned him for six months. 

In 1940 political and ecclestiastical pressures resulted in 
RusselPs losing his appointment as professor in philosophy 
at the College of the City of New York. A censorious faction 
led by Episcopal Bishop William T. Manning had demanded 
that Russell be ousted on the grounds that his books were 
“lecherous, salacious, libidinous, lustful, venereous, eroto¬ 
maniac, aphrodisiac, atheistic, irreverent, narrow-minded, un¬ 
truthful and bereft of moral fibre.” Although CCNY itself 
stood firm for academic freedom in the Russell case, the 
higher city authorities over-ruled it. 

Another distinguished philosopher not easy to label, but 
who has made signal contributions to Humanism, is George 
Santayana, who was born in Spain, came to maturity in the 
United States and spent the latter part of his life in Italy 
where he resided following the First World War. It is my 
considered judgment that Santayana writes philosophy more 
beautifully than any other thinker since Plato; and his work, 
which includes poetry, the novel and autobiography, can be 
read as much for its literary charm as for its intellectual 
stimulus. His philosophic approach has always been of a most 
sophisticated and urbane kind, treating supernatural religion, 
for instance, as poetic myth to be enjoyed and understood 
rather than as dark superstition to be fought and eradicated. 
Santayana’s essential tenderness toward the religious tradi¬ 
tion has led one wit aptly to say: “Santayana believes that 
there is no God, and that Mary is His mother.” 

Santayana’s volumes abound with aphorisms that clearly 
•have a Humanist intent, as when he tells us that “men be¬ 
came superstitious not because they had too much imagina¬ 
tion, but because they were not aware that they had any”; 
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and that “the love of God is said to be the root of Christian 
charity, but is in reality only its symbol.” As contrasted, 
however, with the sound approach of his earlier period and 
his greatest work, The Life of Reason , Santayana in the latter 
part of his career somewhat weakened his philosophy by 
adopting an esoteric doctrine of essences, which, much like 
the old Platonic ideas, are supposed to subsist in an eternal 
realm apart from the regular course of Nature. It is this fea¬ 
ture of Santayana’s thought that led John Dewey to criticize 
it as “broken-backed Naturalism.” Santayana sometimes 
talked of himself as a naturalist, sometimes as a Humanist, 
but preferred to think of his system as a species of Material¬ 
ism. On political and economic issues he was distinctly con¬ 
servative. 

A current philosophy sometimes classed as Humanist is the 
existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre, French author and play¬ 
wright of unquestionable literary merit. His mercurial phil¬ 
osophic work has become something of a fad for intellectuals 
in quest of a fashionable avant-garde program. A number of 
Christian theologians are existentialists, but Sartre’s wing of 
the movement is humanistic in its rejection of the supernatu¬ 
ral. His existentialism, however, parts company with true 
Humanism in its accenting of the subjective as the point of 
departure for philosophy, in its extremes of pessimism 
grounded in human despair and the alleged “nausea” of ex¬ 
istence, in its neglect of modern scientific method, and in its 
reliance on solitary individualistic effort rather than collective 
action and social reconstruction for the overcoming of man’s 
ills. 

Though contemporary Humanism cannot accept in toto any 
of the Naturalisms, Materialisms or allied philosophies dis¬ 
cussed above, it must draw primarily, insofar as it depends 
on past thought, upon these great systems that I have out¬ 
lined. Today all philosophy of the first rank must to some 
extent be eclectic and acknowledge its heavy debt to earlier 
thinkers. To maintain otherwise is to strike an intellectual 
pose. Humanism is not interested in novelty as such. Its 
question is not whether an idea is old or new, familiar or 
daring, but whether it is true and whether it is relevant to the 
Humanist outlook. 
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Even systems such as those of Dualism and Idealism, with 
which Humanists so profoundly disagree, have much to teach 
us. Almost every philosophy contains some important ele¬ 
ments that are sound. And in general it is far more fruitful 
to try to understand why certain philosophers went astray 
than to neglect or scorn them. Brilliant errors, tenaciously 
pursued unto their remotest implications, can be most illu¬ 
minating and suggestive in the search for truth. That search 
follows no royal road, straight and smooth, but meets many 
obstacles, makes many false starts, goes off on many attrac¬ 
tive but misleading by-paths. It is a search, too, which is 
never-ending, yet which each generation can push forward to 
new discoveries and triumphs. 

2. Religious Roots of Humanism 

Unquestionably the great religious leaders like Buddha and 
Confucius and Jesus have made a substantial contribution, 
on the ethical side, to the Humanist tradition. The original 
teachings of both Buddha and Confucius are to some degree 
shrouded in obscurity, but it seems most unlikely that either 
of them believed in supernaturalism in the sense of the ex¬ 
istence of a personal God and personal immortality. And it 
is dubious indeed whether either of these wise and humble 
men would have approved of the complex priest-ridden reli¬ 
gions, interlarded with all sorts of naive superstitions, that 
eventually became organized around their names. Buddha, 
especially, would no doubt have been surprised and horrified 
to find himself elevated to the status of a Divinity, devoutly 
worshipped by hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
East and with his image graven in innumerable stone, metal 
and wooden statues. 

Buddha’s sayings, such as those embodied in the Eight¬ 
fold Path of Virtue, dealt primarily with a code of conduct 
for this world. He was not interested in ordinary religious 
rituals, sacrifices and other observances. He believed that men 
could overcome the miseries of life by giving up their narrow 
personal aims and tormenting desires. It was a high doctrine 
of altruism and self-renunciation, with a somewhat negative 
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emphasis on the individual avoidance of pain and sorrow 
rather than an affirmative stress on building happiness within 
the good society and through social cooperation. 

Confucius was much more concerned with political life than 
Buddha and presented the ideal of the noble man in the noble 
state. He laid his heaviest stress on an ethical system which 
looked to men’s happiness here and now and which, like the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle, exalted the importance of knowl¬ 
edge and of human interrelationships. Concerning survival 
beyond the grave, Confucius would only say: “While you do 
not know life, what can you know about death?” He was 
equally uncertain concerning God and the gods. 

Lin Yutang, the contemporary Chinese author, is con¬ 
vinced that Confucius was a true Humanist; and he describes 
Chinese Humanism, faithful to the spirit of Confucius, in 
this way: “For the Chinese the end of life lies not in life after 
death, for the idea that we live in order to die, as taught by 
Christianity, is incomprehensible; nor in Nirvana, for that is 
too metaphysical; nor in the satisfaction of accomplishment, 
for that is too vainglorious; nor yet in progress for progress’s 
sake, for that is meaningless. The true end, the Chinese have 
decided in a singularly clear manner, lies in the enjoyment of 
a simple life, especially the family life, and in harmonious 
social relationships. . . . There is no doubt that the Chinese 
are in love with life, in love with this earth, and will not for¬ 
sake it for an invisible heaven. They are in love with life, 
which is so sad and yet so beautiful, and in which moments 
of happiness are so precious because they are so transient.” 

Turning to the West, we find that the Old Testament 
Hebrews, despite their vigorous supernaturalism, had little 
faith in a worth-while immortality for the human personality 
and were primarily interested in the future of the tribe or 
nation in this world. It was their earnest expectation that God 
would finally deliver Israel, the chosen people, into a heaven 
or New Jerusalem situated on this terrestrial globe. Through¬ 
out the Old Testament there runs a strong sense of the values 
attainable in earthly living. And a book like Proverbs contains 
a wealth of moral insight ana worldly wisdom that stands up 
independent of sanctions or revelations from on high. More- 
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over, Old Testament prophets such as Amos and Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah and Ezekiel, denounced in no uncertain language the 
selfishness, corruption and oppression of their day. They 
fought on behalf of the people against their exploiters. 

Two books of the Old Testament are themselves among the 
greatest Humanist documents in all literature. I refer to The 
Song of Solomon, with its superb and poetic love passages, 
and Ecclesiastes, with its central theme of enjoying life while 
one is able, even though all human happiness and achieve¬ 
ment are transient and in the end perhaps mere vanity. Greek 
influence in Ecclesiastes is unmistakable and its message 
bears a distinctly Epicurean flavor. Since the book was prob¬ 
ably written about 200 B.C. or later, its author or authors 
may well have been affected directly or indirectly by the 
school of Epicurus. 

Passing to the New Testament, we see plainly that its 
theology, taken literally, is totally alien to the Humanist 
viewpoint. Yet when we objectively analyze New Testament 
Christianity, with its emphasis on the resurrection and eternal 
life of the individual, we are able to understand that this 
religion has displayed in its worship what is essentially a 
veneration of man’s own highest qualities. These it attributed 
to God the Father and to Jesus the Son, whose deification 
fulfilled the need for a more human God. And when this 
Christ became a bit too distant, the Church wisely brought 
in the Virgin Mary and other saints to re-introduce the 
human touch. 

New Testament ethics is based on the assumption that the 
most meaningful and worth-while part of man’s life lies in 
the realm of immortality. The New Testament as a document 
is so full of ambiguities as to correct human conduct that the 
devil is always quoting it for his own devious purposes. None¬ 
theless, the gospels have much to offer any generous and 
humane ethical philosophy. Running through them is a radi¬ 
cally democratic spirit, a deep equalitarian feeling, that has 
been the inspiration of numberless workers for a happier man¬ 
kind in this mundane sphere. Jesus raised his voice again and 
again on behalf of broad Humanist ideals such as social 
equality, the development of altruism, the brotherhood of 
man and peace on earth. According to the gospel story, he 
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was much aware of the material needs of men and himself 
fed the hungry and healed the sick. Some of his specific 
sayings can be given a this-worldly interpretation consonant 
with Humanism. I am thinking of such familiar statements 
as: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free”; and “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 

Humanism, then, holds that certain of the teachings of 
Jesus possess an ethical import that will always be an in¬ 
spiration for the human race; and that the Jesus portrayed 
by the gospels represents one of the supreme personalities 
of all history, a most effective fighter against the hidebound 
Pharisees of his day and a radiant martyr for the cause of 
humanity. This interpretation of Jesus as a great good man 
instead of a god has found ample support within Christianity 
itself. Early in the fourth century A.D. Arius, a Christian 
presbyter, initiated the famous Arian controversy by stressing 
the human attributes of Jesus and claiming that he was of a 
different substance from God the Father. In 325 the Council 
of Nicaea outlawed this Arian view as heresy and drew up 
the official Nicene Creed affirming that God was a Trinity 
of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. But the more simple and 
sensible Arian doctrine never died out in Christian circles and 
for centuries had its secret adherents. 

Arianism broke forth into the open again as a major issue 
during the first century of the Protestant Reformation when 
Michael Servetus took up the battle and declared: “Your 
Trinity is a product of subtlety and madness. The Gospel 
knows nothing of it. . . . God is one and indivisible.” Both 
Catholic and Protestant authorities banned and burned 
Servetus’ book On the Errors of the Trinity. Servetus escaped 
from the agents of the Catholic Inquisition only to be re¬ 
captured by the police of John Calvin, Protestant “Pope” 
and dictator of Geneva. Calvin, whose own intolerance was 
scarcely less than that of the Inquisition itself, brought Ser¬ 
vetus quickly to trial for his heresies and had him burned at 
the stake in 1553. Far from halting the ideas of Michael 
Servetus, the flame that reduced his body to ashes helped 
mightily to fan into vigorous life the modern Unitarian move¬ 
ment throughout Europe. 
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1 This Unitarian movement, insisting on the oneness of God 
and the essential humanity of Jesus Christ, became a powerful 
influence in Poland at the end of the sixteenth century under 
the leadership of Faustus Socinus, spread to England in the 
seventeenth century and took root across the Atlantic in 
America in the eighteenth. For a long time the Unitarians did 
not favor setting up a separate denomination. It was only in 
1825 that they broke away from the Congregationalists and 
officially established their own Unitarian organization in Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. From the beginning the strong¬ 
hold of the American Unitarians was in New England where 
William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson were their acknowledged leaders. While the world¬ 
view of the Unitarians was certainly non-Humanist, they 
were on the whole liberals in theology and also backed most 
of the important social reforms of the nineteenth century. 
They gave emphasis, too, to the right of individual religious 
freedom and welcomed into the Unitarian fellowship even 
those who questioned the existence of a personal God. 

Approximately a hundred years after the founding of Uni- 
tarianism the more advanced members of this sect, most of 
them from the Middle West, started the movement known 
as religious Humanism. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, a Unitarian 
pastor, precipitated the discussions that led to religious Hu¬ 
manism by a challenging sermon at Des Moines in 1917 and 
an address at the Harvard Divinity School in 1920. Philoso¬ 
phers, teachers, writers and clergymen quickly entered into 
the debate; and the result was the definite emergence of 
Humanism in religion, eventually culminating in the Hu¬ 
manist Manifesto of 1933. This key document was initiated 
by three Unitarian ministers: the late L. M. Birkhead, 
Raymond B. Bragg, and Edwin H. Wilson; and by two uni¬ 
versity teachers, Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, a professor of 
religion, and Dr. Roy Wood Sellars, a professor of philosophy. 
Dr. Sellars drew up the Manifesto’s first draft, which served 
as the essential frame and basis for the final formulations. 

In a sermon delivered in 1925 the Reverend John H. 
Dietrich showed how Unitarianism had naturally laid the 
basis for Humanism. “Unitarianism,” he asserted, “offered 
opportunity for the enunciation of Humanism by virtue of 
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its underlying spirit of spiritual freedom, by its insistence 
upon intellectual integrity rather than intellectual uniformity, 
by its offer of religious fellowship to every one of moral pur¬ 
pose without regard to his theological beliefs. But this is not 
the important thing. The real reason why Unitarianism was 
the natural soil for the growth of Humanism is the fact that 
Unitarianism was a revolt against orthodox Christianity in 
the interest of the worth and dignity of human nature and 
the sanctity of human life.” About one-fifth of the approxi¬ 
mately 400 Unitarian Churches in the United States are 
acknowledgedly Humanist. 

The Universalist Church, an American and Canadian de¬ 
nomination somewhat smaller than the Unitarian, also has 
an influential Humanist wing. The Universalists became ac¬ 
tive in the latter part of the eighteenth century and repre¬ 
sented a revolt of the heart against certain Christian dogmas 
such as that of eternal punishment for sinners. The Uni¬ 
versalists take their name from their belief in universal salva¬ 
tion, the doctrine that God “will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” The outstand¬ 
ing Humanist among Universalist clergymen is the Reverend 
Kenneth L. Patton, pastor of the Charles Street Meeting 
House in Boston. Mr. Patton’s poems, and his Responsive 
Readings, such as those in Man Is the Meaning , rank high 
as sensitive and eloquent expressions of the Humanist spirit. 

During the past few decades the Unitarian Church, num¬ 
bering about 93,000 members, and the Universalist Church, 
with about 71,000, have grown closer and closer in their 
general religious attitudes. Since 1950 top officials represent¬ 
ing both denominations have been negotiating to bring about 
a complete merger in a united liberal church. Already Uni¬ 
tarians and Universalists are carrying on jointly certain edu¬ 
cational and youth activities. 

In the complex history of the Christian religion there have 
been still other developments that have encouraged a Hu¬ 
manist attitude. Thus, insofar as the Protestant revolt led 
to a stress on good works and moral achievement rather than 
on ritual performance and priestly magic for the attainment 
of supernatural salvation, it led in a Humanist direction. So 
also did those tendencies within the Protestant Church which 
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looked to a religion based upon reason instead of revelation. 
We can take as the prime example here the religion of Deism, 
which found wide acceptance in Western Europe and America 
during the eighteenth century. 

The viewpoint of Deism was essentially that God created 
the universe at the beginning of things and then, retiring to 
the comfortable status of Deity Emeritus, left the great 
world-machine to work out its own self-evolution according to 
natural law. This form of religious rationalism placed miracles 
and prophecy in the class of mere superstition; and further 
undermined revealed religion by stimulating objective and 
scholarly criticism of the Scriptures. Deism retained the belief 
in a future life with appropriate rewards and punishments. 
The deist position in general strengthened the secular, Hu¬ 
manist trends of the modern era, since it implied that men 
should depend on their own efforts and intelligence and not 
feel that they could fall back on a Divine Being who would 
do the job for them or rescue them in an emergency. 

Deism reached its peak in the eighteenth century when 
many of the most eminent intellects on either side of the 
Atlantic came to support this religion. They included Sir 
Isaac Newton in England, the irrepressible Voltaire in France, 
G. E. Lessing in Germany, and Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson and Thomas Paine in America. Jefferson, who suf¬ 
fered every sort of calumny and slander for his liberalism in 
religion, wrote: “Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her 
tribunal every fact, every opinion. Question with boldness even 
the existence of God; because if there be one, he must more 
approve of the homage of reason than that of blindfolded 
fear.” Paine’s widely circulated book The Age of Reason did 
much to popularize the deist view. A number of the lesser 
lights of the American Revolution were also Deists. There 
is no doubt, either, that George Washington, a rather indiffer¬ 
ent member of the Episcopal Church, and John Adams, 
second President of the United States and sympathetic to 
Unitarianism, were strongly influenced by Deism, both 
through their colleagues and as a result of the general intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere. 

Deism in the United States, however, was soon on the 
wane. Professor Harold A. Larrabee reveals why: “So sharp 
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and so general was the American reaction to the French 
Revolution and its aftermath, turning public sentiment away 
in horror from all forms of unbelief toward a re-energized 
Protestantism, that it virtually closed the national mind for 
the greater part of the nineteenth century to all philosophies 
except religious versions of Realism and Idealism. So violent 
was the counter-attack on Deism that it left no tenable middle 
ground between evangelical fervor and odious infidelity.” 

Throughout the course of Christianity, and more particu¬ 
larly subsequent to the Reformation, certain individuals and 
groups have concentrated on humanitarianism and the Social 
Gospel rather than on the hope of immortality and the ab¬ 
stract disputes of theology. Typical of this attitude have been 
the Quakers, or Society of Friends, first organized in Britain 
by George Fox in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The Quakers, like the Unitarians, repudiated the doctrine of 
the Trinity and religious formalism, advocating individual 
divine guidance through the “inner light.” They were philan¬ 
thropic in spirit and early took an advanced position on many 
social issues, being pioneers for the abolition of slavery, the 
protection of backward races such as the American Indian, 
and the improvement of prison conditions. From the start 
they were uncompromising opponents of militarism and war. 
They were the first Christian denomination to give women 
equal rights with men in church organization. And to demon¬ 
strate in their daily conduct their sympathy with the poor 
and their disapproval of luxury, the Quakers dressed simply, 
spoke simply and lived simply. 

Most famous of all Quakers was William Penn, founder 
of the colony of Pennsylvania as a refuge from religious per¬ 
secution. He was a militant advocate of Quaker beliefs in 
England at a time when it was extremely unpopular and 
indeed illegal to support the Friends publicly. Penn repeat¬ 
edly suffered imprisonment, including nearly nine months in 
the Tower of London, rather than compromise on his views. 
Today the main stronghold of the Quakers is in the United 
States, where the liberal or Hicksite wing of this sect has 
made the closest approach to Humanism. 

Another religious movement primarily concerned with so¬ 
cial reform was that of Christian Socialism, which got under 
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way in the British Isles in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. At first much influenced by Thomas Carlyle, Chris¬ 
tian Socialism found its most effective leaders in Frederick 
Denison Maurice, a forward-looking Anglican, and Charles 
Kingsley, chiefly remembered today for his novels Westward 
Hol and Hypatia. Writing under the assumed name of Parson 
Lot, Kingsley told his readers in 1848: “We have used the 
Bible as if it were a mere special constable’s handbook—an 
opium-dose for keeping beasts of burden patient while they 
were being overloaded—a mere book to keep the poor in 
order*. . . . We have told you that the Bible preached to 
you patience while we have not told you that it promised you 
freedom. We have told you that the Bible preached the rights 
of property and the duties of labor, when (God knows!) for 
once that it does that, it preaches ten times over the duties 
of property and the rights of labor.” 

Christian Socialism, taking its chief inspiration from a 
radical interpretation of the Bible, soon expanded into nu¬ 
merous other countries. In the United States it has had 
capable representatives such as Walter Rauschenbusch, a 
Baptist; Harry F. Ward, a Methodist and former head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union; and John C. Bennett, a Con- 
gregationalist and Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

At the present time it is safe to say that each of the main 
denominations of Protestantism, as well as the Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches, contains a considerable number 
of persons whose greatest interest, regardless of the theology 
that they formally profess, is in the alleviation of human 
suffering and the extension of human happiness upon this 
earth. We can make the same generalization about non- 
Christian religions such as Buddhism, Confucianism, Juda¬ 
ism, Mohammedanism and so on. Philosophic Humanists, 
while continuing to disagree with supernaturalism in what¬ 
ever guise it appears, welcome as allies on specific economic, 

* Compare Karl Marx’s statement, first published in 1844 in his essay, 
Introduction to a Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Law: “Religion is the 
sigh of the hard-pressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, as it is 
the soul of soulless circumstances. It is the opium of the people.” 
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social and ethical issues all supernaturalists who sincerely 
agree with them on such questions. 

The philosophy of Humanism is well aware that the various 
supernatural religions, as systems of thought and as institu¬ 
tionalized in the churches, have on the whole acted as a 
conservative force to preserve the existing order in social and 
economic affairs. Yet in certain countries at certain times 
supernatural religion has played a progressive role. And in¬ 
dividual members of different sects have again and again 
shown magnificent courage and idealism in the service of 
humanity. In the history of the West innumerable martyrs 
for freedom of conscience and religion have made a major 
contribution to the long uphill struggle for democratic rights 
and civil liberties. 

Above all, traditional religion has offered to men an or¬ 
ganizing principle of existence, however unsound that prin¬ 
ciple has been, and a compelling interest to work for, beyond 
their petty personal desires. At its best it has given to them 
the opportunity of losing themselves in something greater 
than any individual and of finding themselves thereby in 
consecration to an ideal. Any present philosophy worthy of 
the name must fulfil this historic function of religion. 

Even its most enthusiastic supporters, however, must ad¬ 
mit that so far religion has signally failed to bring about 
unity among mankind. No realistic observer today believes 
that any extant religion has such powers of conversion that 
it can succeed in achieving religious accord among the differ¬ 
ent nations and peoples of the globe. Some Western theolo¬ 
gians still claim that the world can establish peace and 
international harmony only under the banner of Christianity. 
Actually there is scarcely the slightest chance of reconciliation 
even among the numerous Protestant sects, let alone between 
them and the Catholic Church, between the Catholic Church 
and the Eastern Orthodox Church, or between Christianity 
as a whole and the other great faiths. Nor is there much hope 
of lasting concord among those non-Christian faiths. 

The traditional religions make such absolute and unyield¬ 
ing claims for the truth of their respective revelations that 
substantial agreement between them in regard to theology 
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seems out of the question. What President Jefferson wrote 
more than a hundred years ago is still relevant: “On the 
dogmas of religion as distinguished from moral principles, all 
mankind, from the beginning of the world to this day, have 
been quarrelling, fighting, burning and torturing one another, 
for abstractions unintelligible to themselves and to all others, 
and absolutely beyond the comprehension of the human 
mind.” 

Precisely where religion throughout history has demon¬ 
strated one of its most serious weaknesses, the philosophy 
of Humanism promises to show particular strength. It is a 
philosophy that has striking potentialities for unification both 
within nations and among nations. This is why Julian Huxley, 
when he was head of UNESCO, suggested that the general 
philosophy of that United Nations agency should be “a sci¬ 
entific world Humanism, global in extent and evolutionary in 
background.” Humanism as a philosophy matches the politi¬ 
cal ideal of One World. 

3. The Cultural Background 

Apart from philosophy and religion, a great deal in the 
cultural life of the West has been characterized by a distinctly 
Humanist spirit. This was eminently true of the supreme 
flowering of Greek genius, centering in Athens, that took place 
during the Golden or Periclean Age of the fifth century B.C. 
The dominant loyalty of this age was devotion to the welfare 
and glory of the city-state. This was a limited type of Hu¬ 
manism, to be sure, but was genuine Humanism in the sense 
of setting up human accomplishment in this world as the chief 
end of man. 

Allegiance to the city is a constant theme throughout Greek 
philosophy and literature. The city-state is the political unit 
which Plato and Aristotle have in mind throughout their 
work. The brilliant Greek dramatists, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles and Aristophanes, continually discuss in their plays 
the city patriotism of the Greeks. The full nature of this deep 
feeling for the city is perhaps best expressed in the famous 
Funeral Oration of Pericles, greatest of Greek statesmen, as 
handed down to posterity by the pen of the historian, Thu¬ 
cydides. This speech was made in 431 B.C. in tribute to the 
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Athenians who fell during the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War. Pericles as head of the Athenian State eulogizes the 
greatness of his city in both peace and war. 

“Our constitution,” he declares, “is named a democracy, 
because it is in the hands not of a few but of the many. Our 
laws secure equal justice for all in their private disputes, and 
our public opinion welcomes and honors talent in every 
branch of achievement, not for any sectional reason, but on 
grounds of excellence alone. ... We are lovers of beauty 
without extravagance, and lovers of wisdom without unman¬ 
liness. Wealth to us is not mere material for vainglory but 
an opportunity for achievement. . . . In a word I claim that 
our city as a whole is an education to Greece, and that her 
members yield to none, man by man, for independence of 
spirit, many-sidedness of attainment, and complete self- 
reliance in limbs and brain. . . . Great indeed are the sym¬ 
bols and witnesses of our supremacy, at which posterity, as 
all mankind today, will be astonished.” 

No single document that has survived the ravages of time 
sums up more succinctly and accurately than does Pericles , 
address the highest Athenian ideals of his period. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Pericles neither mentions the name of a single 
god nor alludes to a future existence for the Athenian dead. 
He is clear that the lustre they have achieved is a this- 
worldly, humanistic one. They sacrificed themselves “to the 
commonwealth and received, each for his own memory, praise 
that will never die, and with it the grandest of all sepulchres, 
not that in which their mortal bones are laid, but a home in 
the minds of men, where their glory remains fresh to stir to 
speech or action as the occasion comes by. For the whole 
earth is the sepulchre of famous men; and their story is not 
graven only on stone over their native earth, but lives on far 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the stuff of other 
men’s lives.” 

Actually, though certain cults of ancient Greece promised 
a worth-while personal immortality to men, Greek religion 
in general, with its gloomy Hades, was similar to that of the 
ancient Hebrews in conceiving of the after-life as a sad and 
forbidding place to which rational beings could hardly look 
forward. The Olympian religion of the Athenians was pagan, 
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poetic and polytheistic, and laid much stress on the proper 
rites and sacrifices required by the numerous and lively gods 
and goddesses of the ancient pantheon. “Nevertheless the 
devotion and worship given to these gods was paid to them 
as symbols of the glory and the power of the city-state, rather 
than as deities.” Undoubtedly the better educated and more 
sophisticated among the Greeks, like Pericles himself, did not 
take the existence of the Olympian gods seriously and well 
knew that they were mere personifications of natural forces 
and human powers, artistic allegories pleasing to the imagi¬ 
nation. 

All the same it was not healthy in Athenian civilization 
to deny directly the existence of the traditional gods. The 
conservatives were convinced that many social values were 
bound up with the old beliefs and that their negation con¬ 
stituted a dangerous challenge to the very principle of au¬ 
thority in government. Socrates was executed and Protagoras 
exiled because they so vigorously questioned the status quo 
in ideas. Anaxagoras, another noted Greek philosopher of the 
fifth century B.C. and a personal friend of Pericles, was found 
guilty of impiety and condemned to death after he had fled 
from Athens. In his investigations of the heavenly bodies 
Anaxagoras advanced a number of hypotheses confirmed 
some two thousand years later by modern science, but he 
unfortunately ran afoul of an Athenian law forbidding the 
study of astronomy. The major crime for which he was con¬ 
victed -ras his assertion that the sun was “a mass of red-hot 
metal . . . larger than the Peloponnesus,” instead of a deity 
as tradition taught. It is painful to record that Athenian 
civilization, the most democratic of the ancient world, should 
have prevented free inquiry that seemed to conflict with reli¬ 
gion and should have persecuted some of its profoundest 
minds. 

The Humanist viewpoint permeated much of Greek culture 
during the Periclean Age. In his play Antigone Sophocles 
writes: 

Many are the wonders of the world 

And none so wonderful as Man . 

Then he goes on to describe the extraordinary capacities of 
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men, such as their “wind-swift thought,” and their amazing 
inventions “beyond all dream.” And he concludes, in a vein 
altogether relevant to our atomic era, that the important 
thing is not man’s power as such, but whether it is used for 
good or for evil. Closest, however, of the great Greek writers 
to being a complete Humanist was the scintillating Euripides, 
the Voltaire of the ancient world. Euripides, sceptical and 
agnostic, satirized Athenian society and religion throughout 
his dramas, though he covered his tracks and saved his skin 
by inserting pious lines now and then. 

Religious scepticism combined with official obeisance to the 
gods was also a feature of Roman culture. In the first century 
B.C. the great Roman orator, Cicero, showed an absolute dis¬ 
belief in all the accepted practices of divination, but thought 
they should be kept “on account of popular opinion and of 
their great public utility.” Julius Caesar avowed his unbelief 
in immortality and was contemptuous of the supernaturalist 
rituals and sacrifices that he carried out for the sake of politi¬ 
cal expediency. Ovid and Horace, both outstanding writers 
of this period, had no faith in personal survival after death. 
Nor did Pliny the Elder. The supreme lyric poet of Rome, 
Catullus, whose love poems are among the most moving in 
all literature, was a sort of ancient Omar Khayyam in his 
general attitude of irrepressible pleasure-seeking in this vale 
of delight. Though the poet Terence was no Humanist, he 
gave expression to a famous Humanist sentiment: “I am a 
man, and nothing that concerns a man do I deem a matter 
of indifference to me.” 

Subsequent to the emergence of Greek Humanism, the next 
notable Humanist period did not come until the European 
Renaissance beginning in the fourteenth century A.D. I dis¬ 
cussed earlier the significance of the Renaissance for the Hu¬ 
manist movement.* The essential point to remember is that 
the Renaissance Humanists insisted, in contradistinction to 
the prevailing Christian tradition, that men possess intrinsic 
ethical and intellectual worth instead of being morally de¬ 
praved and mentally impotent; and that human individuals, 
no matter what may be in store for them beyond the grave, 
should look upon this-earthly enjoyment as a natural and 

* See pp. 16-17. 
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wholesome part of the good life. It was Erasmus himself, 
author, scholar and generally acknowledged as the most rep¬ 
resentative Humanist of all, who ended his characteristic 
book, The Praise of Folly , with the lines: 

Drink deep , live long , he jolly, 

Ye illustrious votaries of folly. 

At times Renaissance Humanism’s revulsion against the re¬ 
pressive other-worldliness that had held human nature in 
bondage for so many centuries turned into almost pure pa¬ 
ganism. 

On the continent the Humanist spirit of life—ardent and 
overflowing in beauty, pleasure and action—received its most 
magnificent rendering in the work of the supreme masters of 
Renaissance art. The Italian painters, Raphael, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Titian and Tintoretto, though they utilized 
Christian mythology to a large degree, at one and the same 
time depicted in sublimest color and form the glories of ex¬ 
istence in the here and now. Farther north the Rabelaisian 
Rubens crammed into his sprawling canvases all the gusto 
of life in Flanders; while the restrained yet vital Rembrandt, 
with his balanced light and shade, gave a sense of the infinite 
power and possibilities of the human personality. In Elizabe¬ 
than England it was the poets who most completely and 
convincingly expressed the Humanist attitude. And there 
William Shakespeare, in the endless profusion of his dramatic 
genius, achieved heights never transcended by anyone writing 
in the English language. 

Shakespeare himself indicated little interest in or support 
of religious supernatural ism. As Santayana points out in his 
penetrating essay, “The Absence of Religion in Shakespeare,” 
England’s greatest poet, while making a few allusions to the 
Christian faith in order to round out his characters, “chose 
to leave his heroes and himself in the presence of life and of 
death with no other philosophy than that which the profane 
world can suggest and understand,” namely a species of Hu¬ 
manism. Shakespeare’s mind was on men and women living 
out their diverse lives in diverse types of society; he dwelt 
upon the human foreground without much attention to the 
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cosmic background. And in Hamlet Shakespeare gives one of 
the most memorable of Humanist perorations: 

What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving , how express and ad¬ 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world , the paragon of animals! 

Another profound Humanist upsurge took place as part of 
the eighteenth-century French Enlightenment which I have 
already mentioned in connection with the philosophy of Ma¬ 
terialism.* Besides the materialist philosophers of that time, 
the most influential intellect was that of the bold, witty, all- 
encompassing Voltaire. Voltaire can be taken as typical of 
Humanism’s reliance on reason and science, of its faith in the 
educability of man and its determination to do away with 
the evils that afflict the human race. This burning interest 
in the welfare of humanity was long known as humanitarian - 
ism, though this word has now come to have the rather limited 
meaning of preventing the more immediate and obvious kinds 
of physical suffering through philanthropic and reform meas¬ 
ures. 

Voltaire was in the forefront of the fight against the Catho¬ 
lic Church and in fact author of the stirring anti-clerical bat¬ 
tle-cry, u Ecrasez Vinfame!” (“Crush the infamous thing!”). 
But he was not so radical in philosophy as his materialist col¬ 
leagues and is on record as stating that “If there were no God, 
it would be necessary to invent him.” As we have seen, in 
religion Voltaire supported Deism and helped to spread its 
reputation as an “anti-clerical theism.” Because of his un¬ 
ceasing and effective attacks on orthodoxy, he was exiled 
during much of his life from his native France. 

Voltaire and his fellow French Encyclopedists eloquently 
voiced those ideals of international peace and cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, of human freedom and democracy, that are so integral 
to the Humanist outlook. Voltaire’s conception of the basic 
spirit behind free speech and civil liberties has been perfectly 
paraphrased in the familiar words often directly attributed 
to him: “I wholly disapprove of what you say, but will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” Voltaire and his co-workers 
* See pp. 34-35. 
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had an invincible belief in the possibility, and indeed prob¬ 
ability, of unceasing social progress. In truth, the modern idea 
of progress came to maturity during this Age of Reason in 
France. 

That idea, so commonplace in our own times, was quite 
original in those. As Professor Randall tells us: “It is difficult 
for us to realize how recent a thing is this faith in human 
progress. The ancient world seems to have had no conception 
of it; Greeks and Romans looked back rather to a Golden 
Age from which man had degenerated. The Middle Ages, of 
course, could brook no such thought. The Renaissance, which 
actually accomplished so much, could not imagine that man 
could ever rise again to the level of glorious antiquity; its 
thoughts were all on the past. Only with the growth of science 
in the seventeenth century could men dare to cherish such 
an overweening ambition.” 

Still another contributor to the French Encyclopedia who 
should not be overlooked was the fiery Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau. In the Age of Reason he offered a sloppy religion of 
feeling, so that Voltaire wrote that he resembled a philoso¬ 
pher “as a monkey resembles a man.” Yet even this anti¬ 
intellectual Rousseau was humanistic in the sense of pas¬ 
sionately advocating a better life for humanity and a more 
democratic organization of society. “Man is born free and 
everywhere he is in irons!” he cried. Rousseau was also one 
of the first modern writers who gave conscious expression to 
that appreciation of Nature as a thing of beauty which ought 
to be a part of any fully rounded philosophy. And while he 
reveled in romantic exaggerations, he always serves as a vivid 
reminder that Humanism must make room for human emo¬ 
tion, especially feelings of social sympathy, as well as for 
reason. 

In England of the eighteenth century there were a few 
literary tendencies of a Humanist flavor, with Alexander 
Pope composing, in his Essay on Man , the celebrated couplet: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century William Blake, 
no Humanist and a pronounced mystic in both his art and 
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poetry, nonetheless produced a stanza, in his Milton , that 
has been an inspiration for generations of British Humanists: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand , 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land . 

It was only a little later that the youthful genius of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley startled the literary and academic world of 
England. Expelled from Oxford University in 1811 at the age 
of eighteen for his essay on “The Necessity of Atheism,” 
Shelley shortly afterwards extended and refined its theme in 
the spirited though immature Queen Mab , a long poem de¬ 
nouncing supernaturalism and the evils of Christianity. The 
British authorities refused to grant Shelley the usual copy¬ 
right for this work, on the ground that no author deserved 
copyright protection for a book advocating clearly pernicious 
opinions. In Queen Mab there are already suggestions of 
Shelley's more mature belief in the immanent World Spirit 
of Pantheism. 

Of far greater poetic and intellectual merit is Shelley's 
drama Prometheus Unbound , in which he recounts how Pro¬ 
metheus, representing the human mind and will, gives over 
his powers to the god Jupiter, who thereupon enchains Prome¬ 
theus and enslaves the race of man. But Jupiter is finally 
overthrown, with the result that both Prometheus and man 
become free. The symbolic meaning of this poem is that the 
anthropomorphic God of theology is a brain-spun creation of 
the human imagination and that man remains in thralldom 
to this non-existent being until he takes his destiny into his 
own hands, winning salvation by bringing about an earthly 
millennium in place of the Christian heaven. 

In the closing stanza of Prometheus Unbound Shelley, in a 
final summing up of the spirit of Prometheus himself, wrought 
one of the most moving passages of militant Humanism in all 
poetry: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power , which seems omnipotent; 
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To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, grea/ and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

In Germany it was Goethe, whose long career lasted well 
into the nineteenth century, who gave unrivalled expression 
to the Humanist love of earthy, whole-hearted, many-sided 
life. His poetic drama Faust, sometimes called The Divine 
Comedy of modern Humanism, constitutes a re-affirmation 
of the liberating spirit of the original Renaissance. Like 
Shelley, Goethe retained a vague pantheistic belief. 

During this same period German music took a marked turn 
toward Humanist themes. Beethoven is noteworthy here with 
his Third Symphony (the Eroica) celebrating the memory of 
a great man; his Fifth Symphony, portraying the triumph of 
mankind over fate; and his Ninth Symphony, assertive of the 
brotherhood of man and attaining its climax in a stirring 
setting to music of the poet Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” There 
is no doubt that Beethoven himself was a real democrat at a 
time when it was not easy to be one. Wagner, while by no 
means consistent in his thought, told in The Ring of the 
Niebelung the story of disintegrating godhood and humanity 
supplanting it. In The Twilight of the Gods, the final opera of 
the tetralogy, this theme reaches its culmination as Valhalla 
crashes down in flames. Wagner’s saga of the legendary Norse 
gods can also be interpreted as showing the dangers and evils 
of uncontrolled power being concentrated in the hands of a 
few. 

In the later nineteenth century in England the Humanist 
literary tradition was carried on by such authors as George 
Eliot (Marian Evans), Edward Fitzgerald, William Morris 
and Algernon Charles Swinburne. Eliot, who is best known 
for her novels, translated two Humanist classics from the 
German, The Essence of Christianity by Ludwig Feuerbach 
and The Life of Jesus by David F. Strauss. In her superb 
poem, “The Choir Invisible,” she gives praise to the immor¬ 
tality of influence in place of personal survival beyond the 
tomb. Thus she speaks 
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Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues . . . . 

Fitzgerald was a contemporary of George Eliot and ren¬ 
dered into English quatrains the philosophic reflections of 
Omar Khayyam, son of a Persian tentmaker, and brilliant 
scientist and freethinker of the eleventh century. The result 
was a poetic masterpiece that has become a world classic, The 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, which Fitzgerald had to print 
himself since at first no publisher dared touch it. The Rubdiydt 
scoffs at the idea of an after-existence and acclaims the virtues 
of delighting in life while we may: 

Oh, threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain —This Life flies; 

One thing is certain and the rest is lies; 

The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 

This nostalgically philosophical poem is the modern Bible of 
hedonists who devote themselves primarily to personal pleas¬ 
ure, free from supernaturalist restraints. 

In his News from Nowhere William Morris, reacting against 
the evils and ugliness of the Industrial Revolution, sketched 
a Humanist Utopia in terms of a simple and secularized vil¬ 
lage economy in which crowded cities and grimy factories are 
both eliminated and where regular work merges with applied 
art and the creation of beauty. Swinburne, the finest English 
lyric poet of the Victorian Age, did his mature work after the 
publication of Darwin’s The Origin of Species and absorbed 
into his thought the naturalistic implications of the revolu¬ 
tionary new biology. In his poem, “The Garden of Proser- 
> pine,” Swinburne gives thanks that individual lives come to 
an end with “the sleep eternal in an eternal night.” His 
tenuous, re-defined “God” is nothing more than the spiritual 
aspirations of humanity glimpsed as a whole. And his hu- 
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manistic spirit asserts itself in the concluding line of his pas¬ 
sionate “Hymn of Man”: Glory to Man in the highest! for Man 
is the master of things . 

George Meredith, another leading Victorian author, re¬ 
vealed a Humanist bent in his poetry, while the agnostically 
inclined Matthew Arnold vigorously attacked religious super¬ 
stition and upheld the idea that Jesus was not God but a 
great teacher and oracle of “sweet reasonableness.” One of 
the supreme English novelists, Thomas Hardy, some of whose 
best work appeared in the twentieth century, leaned toward 
a pessimistic Humanism and believed that humanity is 
doomed to permanent frustration and tragedy. He also was 
a determinist and looked upon man as the puppet of fate, 
with the cosmos as “a viewless, voiceless Turner of the 
Wheel.” Hardy’s philosophy brings out the fact that it is 
possible to relinquish entirely Christian supernatural ism and 
at the same time retain an attitude of defeatism toward hu¬ 
man hopes of happiness and progress on this earth. Likewise 
disposed to a sombre and disillusioned Humanism was A. E. 
Housman, author of A Shropshire Lad and other poems. 

A twentieth-century writer who stood for the reasoned 
optimism that usually accompanies the Humanist viewpoint 
was H. G. Wells. While Wells became rather pessimistic in 
the last few years of his life, partly under the impact of the 
Second World War, he strenuously championed during most 
of his career all of the main Humanist ethical and social goals. 
In his program for the emancipation of mankind he accented 
the need for a radically reformed educational system, for the 
spread of scientific thinking and for a world economy and 
world state on a cooperative basis. Another famous English 
literary figure, the late John Galsworthy, was of a Humanist 
turn of mind and asserted: “Humanism is the creed of those 
who believe that in the circle of enwrapping mystery, men’s 
fates are in their own hands—a faith that for modern man is 
becoming the only possible faith.” The novelist Arnold Ben¬ 
nett was also clearly Humanist in his philosophy. 

Turning to the continent once more, we find that French 
literature after the middle of the nineteenth century was 
dominantly rationalistic and humanistic in its trend. Here 
the distinguished names of Gustave Flaubert, Jimile Zola, 
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Alphonse Daudet, Jean Marie Guyau, and Guy de Maupas¬ 
sant stand out preeminently. Ernest Renan's illuminating 
book, The Life of Jesus, translated into many languages, gave 
a Humanist interpretation of Christ as “an incomparable 
man" and created an international sensation. Anatole France, 
who died in 1924 at the age of eighty, was perhaps the greatest 
and most thorough-going French Humanist of the past hun¬ 
dred years. A spiritual son of Voltaire, his trenchant novels 
satirizing the old superstitions provoked the ire of entrenched 
and institutionalized bigotry throughout Europe. 

In Scandinavia the dramatist Henrik Ibsen wrote in a pro¬ 
nounced Humanist vein in his later works, such as The 
Emperor and the Galilean , while in Russia Ivan Turgeniev 
and Maxim Gorky showed distinct Humanist leanings in their 
novels. Prince Peter Kropotkin, widely admired philosophical 
anarchist and agnostic, also gravitated towards Humanism 
in his writings. In Spain the leading Humanist was the famous 
Freethinker and teacher, Francisco Ferrer, who was convicted 
on false evidence as a revolutionary by the Spanish monarchy 
and executed in 1909. 

In the world of art the French, again, were leaders in the 
direction of Humanism. The painter, Eugene Delacroix, par¬ 
ticipated actively in the secular and democratic tendencies 
of the age. He welcomed the Revolution of 1830 and shortly 
thereafter exhibited his most famous picture, “Liberty Lead¬ 
ing the People to the Barricades," now in the Louvre. The 
sculptor, Auguste Rodin, created some of the most stirring 
of modern statuary, giving impassioned, if somewhat theatri¬ 
cal, expression to the radiant actualities of life on earth. The 
composer, Claude Debussy, rejected the supernaturalist 
creeds and insisted upon a purely secular funeral. His ex¬ 
quisite symphonic poems, such as The Sea , Clouds and The 
Afternoon of a Faun , reflected varying moods of Nature and 
introduced a delicate and subtle originality into the portrayal 
of natural beauty in musical composition. 

As for twentieth-century painting, the great muralists of 
Mexico—Jose Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros—have concentrated on Humanist themes in 
their work. The magnificent murals of these three artists not 
only adorn the walls of many public buildings in Mexico, but 
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are also to be found in various educational and other institu¬ 
tions throughout the United States. 

In the United States the most effective single voice in the 
second half of the nineteenth century in opposition to super- 
naturalist myths was that of Robert G. Ingersoll. Ingersoll 
was one of the most alert thinkers and persuasive orators in 
the history of America. A pillar of the Republican Party, he 
lectured far and wide throughout the country for three dec¬ 
ades in his campaign against religious intolerance and credu¬ 
lity. 

In academic circles Andrew D. White’s scholarly study, 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Chris¬ 
tendom , proved of signal service to the documentation of 
Humanism by showing that the theologians had fought prac¬ 
tically every forward step in scientific investigation during 
the past nineteen hundred years, much to the detriment of 
religion as well as of science. In the realm of social thought 
Edward Bellamy produced the most influential of American 
visions of Utopia in his amazingly popular novel, Looking 
Backward. Bellamy vividly portrayed an ideal socialist com¬ 
monwealth for the United States, with public ownership of 
the main means of production and distribution recognized as 
in the true interests of all classes. Another severe critic of the 
prevailing economic system was Lester F. Ward, founder of 
American sociology. Ward worked out an original and ra¬ 
tional cosmic philosophy that clearly places him in the ranks 
of Humanism. He energetically and effectively attacked su¬ 
pernaturalism as an obstacle to science and progress, at one 
time editing an anti-religious journal called the Iconoclast . 

As for outstanding literary figures in America with a con¬ 
sistent Humanist outlook, there have been far fewer of them 
than in Europe. Henry David Thoreau, though retaining his 
belief in a Creator, rebelled against some of the cardinal 
supernaturalist dogmas, questioning that it is the chief end 
of man “to glorify God and enjoy Him for ever.” He com¬ 
plained that men so rarely express “a simple and irrepressible 
satisfaction with the gift of life”; and commented on the idea 
of immortality with the observation, “One world at a time.” 
Thoreau was also a militant fighter against slavery and for 
democracy. But his most valuable contribution to the Hu- 
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manist philosophy came in his detailed descriptive writing on 
the beauties of external Nature, especially in Walden or Life 
in the Woods , the classic prose work in this field. 

Contemporary with Thoreau was Walt Whitman, whose 
intimate and large-visioned appreciations of Nature had a 
singular quality. Humanists, however, remember Whitman 
particularly for his eloquent and sustained panegyric to the 
democratic ideal and consider him perhaps the greatest poet 
of democracy. He was humanistic, too, in his glorification of 
the infinite enjoyments possible in human experience; and 
was, to use one of his own expressions, a “caresser of life 
wherever flowing.” For him merely to be alive and healthy 
amounted to a kind of ecstasy: “Henceforth I ask not good 
fortune, I myself am good fortune.” Although by no means 
free of supernaturalist illusions, Whitman sang of the robust 
pleasures of the whole man, body and soul, and heartily dis¬ 
believed in all asceticisms. Another nineteenth-century Amer¬ 
ican writer with Humanist leanings was Mark Twain, who 
evinced a solid scepticism towards supernatural beliefs in 
What Is Man? and other books. 

Coming to the twentieth century, we can take as further 
representative of the Humanist viewpoint in America the 
realistic novelists Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis and John 
Steinbeck; and the poets Arthur Davison Ficke, Archibald 
MacLeish, Edwin Markham and Carl Sandburg. In his poems 
“Brotherhood” and “Earth Is Enough” Markham puts into 
simple and unsophisticated language some of the key con¬ 
cepts of Humanism. Thus the latter poem starts: 

We men of Earth have here the stuf 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 

We need no other stones to build 
The Temple of the Unfulfilled — 

No other ivory for the doors — 

No other marble for the floors — 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 

Carl Sandburg in The People , Yes points up the long-range 
optimism characteristic of Humanists: 
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And man the stumbler and finder, goes on, 
man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 
man the answerer . . . . 

Man is a long time coming . 

Man will yet win . 

In my survey of the Humanist tradition I have not at¬ 
tempted to give an account of the rise of modern science or 
the major role that philosophers have played in its increasing 
progress and prestige. Scientific developments, however, have 
been of enormous effect in weakening attitudes of other¬ 
worldliness and in furthering the Humanist philosophy. In 
the first place, scientific discoveries and the scientific temper 
have done much to revise, in the direction of Humanism, 
traditional ideas and methods in religion and philosophy, 
though usually it has not been the scientists themselves who 
have worked out the deeper implications of the new findings 
in astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and 
other fields. 

In the second place, applied science in its development of 
the machine and modern technology has opened up possibili¬ 
ties of this-earthly abundance and human advancement that 
were hardly dreamt of before. In the economic sphere the 
new machine techniques led directly to the far-reaching In¬ 
dustrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries. The accompanying growth of the factory 
system and the working class, together with the tremendous 
increase in the production of goods, has resulted in an almost 
universal demand for a higher standard of living for the 
masses of the people. This altogether Humanist objective the 
Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt called “the dominating feel¬ 
ing of our age.” 

I have obviously not tried to cover all those manifold events 
of a political and social character that have had significance 
for the flowering of the Humanist spirit. I shall merely men¬ 
tion here the three great political revolutions of modern times: 
the American Revolution of 1776, the French Revolution of 
1789 and the Russian Communist Revolution of 1917. Each 
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one of these major upheavals entailed an immense amount of 
suffering and violence, and each one fell short of its stated 
aims in many particulars. But each of them wrought enor¬ 
mous gains for the peoples immediately concerned and opened 
up new pathways to the eventual achievement of a truly Hu¬ 
manist world. The famous battle-cry of the French Revolu¬ 
tion—“Liberty, equality, fraternity”—still remains, I think, 
the best of all socio-political slogans. 

As we study the historic roots of Humanism, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the social and political penalties follow¬ 
ing upon the open espousal of a Humanist philosophy have 
in general been very great and have prevented many en¬ 
lightened persons in every era from speaking out with entire 
frankness. This is one reason for the constant and confusing 
redefinition of religious terms like God and immortality . Re¬ 
tention of at least these words in a man’s vocabulary has been 
necessary during certain periods to preserve his life or prevent 
his imprisonment. Equivocation in philosophy and religion 
has deep social roots in the repressive tendencies of undemo¬ 
cratic communities. And centuries-old habits of compromise 
or silence illustrate once more Karl Marx’s remark that “The 
legacy of the dead generations weighs like an alp on the brains 
of the living.” 

There is considerable validity in the saying attributed to 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury and later popularized by Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli: “All wise men have the same religion, but 
wise men never tell.” However, the worldly discretion of the 
sophisticated concerning other-worldly affairs has often been 
due, not so much to personal fear as to belief in the Machia¬ 
vellian myth that religious superstition is a needful restraint 
upon the masses of the people. The theory and practice of 
“the double truth,” * so useful at one time in blunting the 
impact of religious heresy, today goes by the name of “double- 
talk” and applies to all fields of thought. 

Our survey also indicates the importance of literary men 
and non-technical philosophers in the history of philosophy. 
Professional philosophers are necessarily intellectuals, in fact 
college or university teachers in nine cases out of ten; and 
they tend to take a somewhat intellectualistic attitude toward 

* See p. 17. 
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the human scene. Many of them have been so busy thinking 
that they have shut themselves off from a well-rounded exist¬ 
ence. We need the poets and the writers to make philosophy 
full-blooded, to take it out of the study and into the world. 
We need Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, Swinburne, Sandburg 
and the rest to remind us that life can be a wonder and a wild 
desire, an adventure and a thing of joy forever. 

In this chapter I have treated only the highlights of the 
great Humanist tradition in philosophy, religion and culture, 
calling attention to the fact that some of the most illustrious 
minds of the past have been in essence Humanist. Modern 
Humanism is proud of this long tradition that gives to it an 
impressive continuity reaching back to ancient Greece and 
Rome, and coming down through the European Renaissance, 
through the French Enlightenment, through the flowering of 
nineteenth-century Western culture to many eminent think¬ 
ers of our time. Present-day Humanism offers its philosophy 
to the world, not with any pretentions of having attained 
intellectual finality, yet with the hope and belief that it can 
serve as a rallying point for men of intelligence and good will 
in our modern era. 


CHAPTER III 


THIS LIFE IS ALL AND ENOUGH 


i. The Unity of Body and Personality 


For Humanism, as for most philosophies, the most impor¬ 
tant and far-reaching problem connected with the nature and 
destiny of man is what sort of relationship exists between the 
physical body and the personality, which includes the mind 
in its every aspect. Is the relation between body and person¬ 
ality so close and fundamental that they constitute an indis¬ 
soluble unity (the monistic theory); or is it so loose and 
unessential that the personality may be considered a separ¬ 
able and independent entity which in the final analysis can 
function without the body (the dualistic theory)? Are men, 
in short, fundamentally a one-ness or a two-ness? Is the hu¬ 
man self built and nurtured and maintained only on the basis 
of living flesh and blood, or can it somehow—like the surviv¬ 
ing captain of a ship that sinks—continue its existence after 
the dissolution of its life partnership with the bodily organ¬ 
ism? 

Involved in this issue to a considerable extent are problems 
of knowledge, of ethics, of education and of individual free¬ 
dom. Most directly involved of all for philosophy and religion 
is the question of death and of personal immortality. If the 
dualistic theory or psychology is true, as the traditional re¬ 
ligions of the world hold, then a future life is probable or at 
least possible. If, on the other hand, the monistic theory or 
psychology is true, as Naturalism, Materialism and Human¬ 
ism claim, then there is no possibility that the human con¬ 
sciousness, with its memory and awareness of self-identity 
intact, can survive the shock and disintegration of death. 
According to this view, the body and personality live to¬ 
gether; they grow together; and they die together. 
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The issue of mortality versus immortality is crucial in the 
argument of Humanism against supernaturalism. For if men 
realize that their careers are limited to this world, that this 
earthly existence is all that they will ever have, then they are 
already more than half-way on the path toward becoming 
functioning Humanists, no matter what their general attitude 
toward the universe and no matter what they think about a 
Deity. In my opinion the history of philosophy and religion 
demonstrates that in the West, at least, the idea of immor¬ 
tality has on the whole played a more important part than 
the idea of God. William James asserts unqualifiedly that 
“the popular touchstone for all philosophies is the question, 
‘What is their bearing on a future life?’ ” If this is true, then 
James is also correct in observing that for most men God has 
been primarily the guarantor of survival beyond the grave.* 

Christianity in particular, with its central emphasis on the 
resurrection and eternal life, came into being first and fore¬ 
most as a death-conquering religion. In modern times the 
priority of immortality in the Christian faith has become ever 
more insistent, with the very existence of God being more and 
more frequently deduced from the alleged perseverance of the 
human personality after death. A brilliant student of religious 
psychology, Professor James B. Pratt, penetrates to the heart 
of the situation when he writes: “As the belief in miracles and 
special answers to prayer and in the interference of the super¬ 
natural within the natural has gradually disappeared, almost 
the only pragmatic value of the supernatural left to religion 
is the belief in a personal future life.” 

Fraught with the greatest significance, then, is the Hu¬ 
manist position affirming the truth of the monistic or natural¬ 
istic psychology, with its sweeping implications regarding the 
idea of immortality. I believe that the facts of science offer 
overwhelming evidence in support of the Humanist thesis of 
the inseparable co-existence of body and personality. 

* Immortality has sometimes been defined as the attainment here and 
now of a certain “eternal” quality of life and thought, as the lasting 
social influence a man may have, as the handing down of the torch of 
life to one’s descendants, or as the indestructibility of the ultimate 
material elements of the human body. But the real issue is and always 
has been whether there is an enduring personal, conscious career after 
death. 
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To begin with, biology has conclusively shown that man 
and all other forms of life were the result, not of a super¬ 
natural act of creation by God, but of an infinitely long 
process of evolution probably stretching over at least two 
billion years. In that gradual evolutionary advance which 
started with the lowly amoeba and those even simpler things 
marking the transition from inanimate matter to life, body 
was prior and basic. With its increasing complexity, there 
came about an accompanying development and integration 
of animal behavior and control, culminating in the species 
man and in the phenomenon called mind. Mind, in short, 
appeared at the present apex of the evolutionary process and 
not at the beginning. 

The human body itself is an organism of the most pro¬ 
digious intricacy, its multitudinous parts adjusted to one 
another to the last degree of nicety and its billions upon bil¬ 
lions of cells normally working together in all but perfect 
harmony. Specifically it is the relatively greater complexity 
of the brain in man, and particularly of the cerebral cortex, 
that has bestowed on him the power of thought and thus 
raised him immeasurably above all other creatures of the 
earth. 

Just as in the evolution of species, mind and personality 
appear when bodily organization has reached a certain stage, 
so it is in the history of every normal human being, from 
conception to the prime of life. Neither the embryo nor the 
newborn infant possesses the distinguishing features of mind, 
though their potentialities for eventual mental development 
are of course already present. The laws of heredity, with the 
hundreds of thousands of genes from each parent determining 
the inherent mental and physical characteristics of each in¬ 
dividual, show in the first instance the intimate correlation 
between the physical organism and the self. The laws of sex, 
with their ever-powerful influence on behavior, character and 
aptitude, tell the same story. It is obvious that certain pro¬ 
found differences between the male and female personalities 
depend primarily upon different bodily organization. Always 
the general rule is that the kind of personality one has is 
conditioned by the kind of body one has and by the more 
fundamental changes that take place in that body. 
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Any father or mother who carefully watches the growth of 
a child from birth through adolescence to maturity can make 
a thousand and one commonplace observations that convinc¬ 
ingly testify to the progressive unity of body and mind. This 
correlation of the physical and the psychic continues through 
adulthood and old age to the last hour of breath. In the words 
of Lucretius two thousand years ago: “We feel that the under¬ 
standing is begotten along with the body and grows together 
with it, and along with it comes to old age. For as children 
totter with feeble and tender body, so a weak judgment of 
mind goes with it. Then when their years are ripe and their 
strength hardened, greater is their sense and increased their 
force of mind. Afterward, when now the body is shattered by 
the stern strength of time, and the frame has sunk with its 
force dulled, then the reason is maimed, the tongue raves, the 
mind stumbles, all things give way and fail at once.” 

Of course Lucretius’s statement requires qualification. Men 
can grow very old and remain quite alert and clear in their 
minds until the very end. However, some slowing down in 
the mental processes does take place in practically all persons 
during advanced years; and definite personality changes usu¬ 
ally occur beyond middle age if only for the reason that the 
human organism then no longer possesses the same physical 
strength and recuperative powers as in the days of youth. 
Thus as a rule athletic champions are not found among the 
older generation. 

The very process of dying throws additional light on the 
relation between body and personality. As at the beginning 
of an individual’s life, during gestation and infancy, the body 
is controlling, so, too, at the end of life. Just as no personality 
can enter this world until some body issues, as it were, a pass¬ 
port, so no personality can depart this life until the body gives 
leave by ceasing all vital functions. Men can be recalled from 
what is almost equivalent to a state of death, as when they 
are revived from drowning, suffocation or electric shock, 
through various types of artificial respiration or of drastic 
therapy directly involving the heart. The clear implication of 
these different medical techniques is that personalities, or 
souls in the older phraseology, are very intimately bound up 
with their this-earthly bodies and that in such situations as 
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I have indicated they come and go according to the expert 
manipulation of these bodies. 

Psychology and its associated sciences give the most con¬ 
clusive proof of all in support of the oneness of body and per¬ 
sonality. Our conscious experience depends on the nervous 
system with its numberless circuits running through the 
brain, the spinal cord, the sense organs, and indeed all parts 
of the body. Our thinking processes are centered in the outer 
layer of the brain, the cerebral cortex, which consists of more 
than ten billion nerve cells or neurons. The total number of 
distinct and different connections, both actual and possible, 
in this organ is simply staggering and for practical purposes 
approaches infinity. Along the neural pathways of the cortex 
are laid down those enduring memory patterns which are 
essential for the operation of the mind and the persistence of 
which, in great measure, is a necessity for personal immor¬ 
tality. It is difficult to see how they could possibly outlast the 
dissolution of the living brain in which they originated and 
had their being. 

Analysis of different types of mental states, including out¬ 
right abnormality or insanity, strengthens these conclusions. 
A severe blow on the head, a fracture of the skull, destruction 
of the brain tissue by disease, lack of thyroid secretion, dimi¬ 
nution of the blood supply to the brain, alteration of its qual¬ 
ity or rate of circulation through the use of alcohol or drugs— 
all of these things impair more or less seriously normal intel¬ 
lectual activity. Backing up this evidence of the close inter¬ 
relation between the brain and thought is the scientific corre¬ 
lation of functions such as seeing, hearing and speech coordi¬ 
nation with identifiable sections of the cerebral cortex. 

The common processes of sleep and fatigue well illustrate 
some of the points I have been making. As the body grows 
tired, the mind grows tired with it. Though it is possible to 
fight off sleep for no little time, the natural thing is for the 
whole man as a unit to want and take repose. During slumber 
a person remains unconscious, except in the sense of occasion¬ 
ally having dreams. Were it not for the substantial and effica¬ 
cious connecting links that memory provides between the 
successive days of our lives, we should arise each morning 
with no consciousness of the past and without the awareness 
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of continuing self-identity so essential to human selfhood. 
And surely it is legitimate to infer that if a person temporarily 
loses consciousness in sleep for a third or fourth of every 
twenty-four hour day, he may at death lose that conscious¬ 
ness permanently. 

If one sleeps poorly or perhaps not at all for even a single 
night, the deleterious effects on the mind and especially on its 
ability to concentrate become quickly apparent. Bad diges¬ 
tion is likewise a well-known enemy of clear and unimpeded 
thinking; and in fact any sort of ill health may impair intel¬ 
lectual efficiency to some extent or other* Not everything, 
however, that goes on in the body at large has immediately 
important consequences for the brain and its powers of 
thought. This is why people may have serious, long-drawn- 
out and often fatal diseases, such as cancer or tuberculosis, 
without their mental faculties being substantially impaired. 
Cases of this kind show that while the human organism is a 
closely integrated system, some parts of it in some ways are 
relatively independent of other parts. 

It is of course undeniable that mental states like fear and 
anger, optimism and good humor, can and do have far- 
reaching results on the condition of the physical organism. 
Good morale can be as important to the functioning of indi¬ 
viduals and groups as good food. A physical process such as 
the knitting of a broken limb is sometimes prevented or de¬ 
layed by faulty nutrition resulting from anxiety. Lovesickness 
is a real disease in both men and women. And without accept¬ 
ing all the conclusions of psychoanalysis, we can safely say 
that the subconscious, or unconscious, exercises a profound 
influence on human behavior and that repressions connected 
with sex sometimes adversely affect an individual’s health. 
These and many other related facts, far from indicating that 
the mind can become completely independent of the body, 
point to a connection between the two so intimate and inclu¬ 
sive that it is inconceivable how thought could function 
without its earth-sustained biological base. 

One of the most easily discernible indications of the per- 

* The various alterations I have mentioned in the operation of the 
mind owing to physical causes help to establish the monistic psychology 
through the method of concomitant variation in a functional relationship. 
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vasive unity of personality and body is the way in which the 
physical exterior of a man reflects his essential being. The 
gait, the carriage, the voice, the eyes, the passing smile upon 
the lips, the faint wrinkling of the brow, however easy or 
difficult to interpret correctly, do mirror the varying mental 
and emotional characteristics of a person. Just because of 
this well-known fact, conscious volition often steps in to con¬ 
trol facial reactions. 

The English poet and bishop, John Donne, puts our whole 
point beautifully in describing the animated features of a 
high-spirited young girl: 

Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks , and so distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say her body thought. 

Her body thought. Here in a phrase Donne, a good orthodox 
Christian of the seventeenth century, sums up, without real¬ 
izing all the implications, a central tenet of the naturalistic 
psychology. Human bodies think. Precisely! And the extraor¬ 
dinary thing, if we wish to talk in superlatives, is that there 
should be thinking at all, not that a material organism should 
do that thinking. 

Another most important consideration is the great extent 
to which the personality is moulded by the human environ¬ 
ment. All of us are born into a family and into a society. Our 
parents, our teachers, our friends, our nationality, our lan¬ 
guage, our economic condition and many other social factors 
influence enormously the growth of our characters and minds. 
Weighty and dramatic evidence here comes from a number of 
well-authenticated cases of children who during their early 
years were totally isolated from human beings or who had 
practically no normal contact and communication with them. 
Such children led an animal-like existence, could not talk, 
frequently could not walk and were mentally retarded to the 
point of almost having no “mind” at all. Later some of them, 
after long and painstaking training, developed into normal 
individuals. 

Our conclusion must be that even a normal human body 
does not automatically produce a normal human personality, 
but only when that body is subject to certain environmental 
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and social influences. Not only do our individual minds de¬ 
pend upon the accumulated intellectual and cultural heritage 
of the race, but mind as we know it is in its very origin a 
social product. For the human mind matures and attains its 
distinctive powers of abstract thought only through the sym¬ 
bols of speech and language. Men are born with brains; they 
acquire minds . 

Speech admittedly is not a native biological function. “We 
have no organs designed by nature specifically or primarily 
for speech. Our lungs, [our] so-called vocal cords, tongue, 
teeth are all anatomical features developed basically for 
something else.” Speech, then, came into existence only 
through men associating together and developing—from ele¬ 
mentary movements, grunts and cries—definite, recognizable 
signs which serve as a medium of communication and which 
are necessary even in the silent soliloquy of personal reflection 
when one in effect talks to oneself. 

Spoken and written words are not, of course, the only form 
that inter-human language can take. The pointings and ges¬ 
tures of the deaf and dumb, the dots and dashes of the Morse 
code, the smoke signals of Indian tribes are all well-estab¬ 
lished modes of human expression. Whatever means are used, 
however, for the interchange of thought, ideas always arise 
as concomitants of a thoroughly material brain in action and 
are always communicated through some symbol such as a 
written or spoken word that is also material in quality. 

We can add the further point that moral standards, like 
the categories of mind, originate and evolve in the course of 
human association. Hence morality, too, is a social product. 
The notion that a supernatural soul enters the body from on 
high, already endowed with a pure and beautiful conscience, 
runs quite counter to the findings of anthropology, psychol¬ 
ogy and scientific ethics. It is possible, then, to summarize 
the entire situation by saying that, in addition to the indis¬ 
soluble union between body, on the one had, and mind and 
personality, on the other, there is also an indissoluble connec¬ 
tion between the body-mind-personality, that is, the whole 
man, and the sustaining and conditioning environment, both 
human and non-human. 

As we have seen, language and abstractions are necessary 
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to the operation of the mind; but it is the misuse of abstrac¬ 
tions, I believe, that is one of the prime causes of confusion 
regarding the body-mind problem. The terms “mind” and 
“personality” are abstractions that we use, like “digestion” 
and “respiration,” to designate certain activities of the hu¬ 
man being. Unfortunately our language habits make it dan¬ 
gerously easy to separate such abstractions from the original 
functionings that gave rise to them and then to treat them as 
if they were somehow independent and self-subsistent. 

It is so evident, however, that digestion and respiration 
are functions, primarily, of the stomach and the lungs that 
it would at once seem absurd to imagine them as operating 
without these organs. But since the complete functional de¬ 
pendence of personality and mind on the body and brain is 
less generally known and accepted, it does not offhand appear 
so unreasonable to talk of them as if they existed minus their 
indispensable physical base. Actually it makes no more sense 
to postulate a special brain-soul in order to account for the 
activities of the brain than to postulate a special stomach-soul 
in order to explain the functioning of the stomach or a special 
lung-soul to explain the phenomenon of breathing. And in this 
whole discussion it would be most helpful for us to remember 
that mind is not a separate agent or thing-in-itself, but is a 
particular type of doing, of activity, on the part of a human 
being. Thought always signifies thinking; reason is always 
reasoning. 

Certain eminent twentieth-century philosophers, such as 
the late Henri Bergson, have persisted in adhering to the 
dualistic psychology; but their theory of a separable and inde¬ 
pendent soul involves them in a number of unresolvable di¬ 
lemmas. It is, for example, impossible either to understand 
how an immaterial soul can act upon and control a material 
body or to distinguish between those human characteristics 
which belong to the immortal soul and to the mortal this- 
earthly organism. The hypothesis that the brain-body acts 
as a transmissive apparatus through which the soul manifests 
itself, as a light shines through a colored glass, also breaks 
down at numerous points. 

The dualistic position becomes especially vulnerable when 
we bring into play the scientific law of parsimony, which re- 
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quires that any scientific explanation be based on the fewest 
possible assumptions that succeed in accounting for all the 
facts. The dualist assumption of a supernatural soul violates 
this law because such an assumption is superfluous for ex¬ 
plaining the emotional profundities and the intellectual pow¬ 
ers of men. It is as much out of place as the old-time attribu¬ 
tion of invisible little devils or demons to account for insanity 
and hysteria. The amazing complexity and resources of the 
human body as a whole, evolved from the lower forms of life 
through veritable aeons of time, and the infinite intricacy of 
the brain and its cerebral cortex are fully competent to sus¬ 
tain the multifarious activities and achievements of human 
personalities. 

It is the organism’s reserve power or what Professor Walter 
B. Cannon in his aptly titled book The Wisdom of the Body , 
calls “the margin of safety” that explains those well-known 
cases in which the brain continues to function unimpaired 
even after a part has been injured or entirely removed. This 
helpful faculty, however, does not extend to certain indispen¬ 
sable portions of the brain; and their destruction inevitably 
brings about death. In general the active tissues of most 
organs in the human body greatly exceed in quantity what is 
necessary for normal functioning. Not a few human organs, 
such as the kidney, are paired; and in such instances the body 
often maintains comparative efficiency with only one of the 
paired organs working. Thus Nature has constructed us on 
the principle of generous superabundance, with the result 
that we are able to cope with all sorts of emergencies and 
tests of endurance. In his stimulating essay, “The Energies 
of Men,” William James, telling of the immense reserve ca¬ 
pacities that we humans can summon up from the depths of 
our being, gives in graphic language convincing support to 
Dr. Cannon’s principle. 

Science not only refutes dualistic psychology, but also casts 
a good deal of light on why this theory is so frequently ad¬ 
vanced. For scientific analysis does make a number of valid 
distinctions in describing the human organism. Breathing, 
after all, is not the same as digesting; nor does one eat ideas. 
Furthermore, there are certain natural divisions within the 
human brain itself. On the one hand we have the cerebral 
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cortex, the thin, outer, upper layer of gray matter that carries 
on a man’s conscious thinking and coordinating. On the other 
hand we have the thalamus, the cerebellum and the brain¬ 
stem which together constitute the lower half of the brain, 
which function to a large extent as the seat of the emotions, 
and which govern automatic processes like respiration and 
the circulation of the blood. 

This lower half of the brain developed first in evolution 
and is often in conflict with the upper half known as the 
cerebrum. This wholly natural dualism within the brain that 
I have been discussing is the basis for numerous arguments 
claiming a supernatural dualism, in which the functioning of 
the cortex is explained in terms of a super-physical soul. The 
point to keep in mind is that whatever distinctions we make 
within the human brain or body, they are always distinctions 
within the same natural body; and that whatever distinctions 
we draw between man and other things, animate or inani¬ 
mate, they are always distinctions within the same realm of 
Nature. 

Curiously enough, various forms of supernatural religion 
render striking support to the thesis of unity between body 
and personality implied by modern science. The religions of 
ancient times found it most difficult to imagine a substantial 
and happy hereafter for human beings who had been deprived 
of their natural bodies by death. So it was that the ancient 
Greeks had an extremely gloomy conception of the after¬ 
existence as a dark, cheerless under-world where the sickly 
phantoms of the departed flitted about forlorn and futile, 
with faint voices and nerveless limbs. It is no wonder that on 
one occasion the shade of Achilles, as recounted in Homer’s 
Odyssey , told Ulysses: “Better to be the hireling of a stranger, 
and serve a man of mean estate whose living is but small, 
than to be ruler over all these dead and gone.” Plato, it will 
be recalled, suggested that this and similar passages be de¬ 
leted from the poets, lest such ideas of the beyond make the 
warriors of the ideal state less enthusiastic about sacrificing 
their lives in war. 

The ancient Egyptians thought that a desirable immortal¬ 
ity was possible, but that it was inseparably connected with 
the practice of mummification and the proper preservation of 
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the natural body. To this fact the great pyramids of Egypt, 
built primarily to shelter permanently the bodies of the kings 
and their families, bear imposing witness. I could cite many 
beliefs and practices akin to those of the Egyptians among a 
number of other peoples with a developed civilization, as well 
as among tribes still on a primitive level. Some such tribes, 
for example, have followed a religious custom of killing off 
old people before they reach the age of decrepitude, on the 
supposition that only if their bodies are in fairly good condi¬ 
tion at the time of death will their souls be able to lead a 
satisfactory after-life. 

The dominant views of the Old Testament Hebrews either 
conceived of death as the annihilation of the personality or 
held that the enfeebled spirits of the dead went to a sad and 
somber place called Sheol, quite similar to the Hades of the 
Greeks. In relation to this particular religious background, as 
described in the Bible, the resurrection idea of the New Testa¬ 
ment Christians came as a brilliant solution. For it promised 
that the old this-earthly bodies would rise triumphant from 
the tomb, and enabled the faithful to envisage a splendid 
immortality in which their souls would be united with their 
former bodies become glorified and incorruptible. Despite a 
number of embarrassing questions posed by the world’s stub¬ 
born refusal to come to an end, as expected by the early 
Christians, the resurrection dogma is still accepted by hun¬ 
dreds of millions of Catholics, Protestant Fundamentalists, 
Greek Orthodox Christians, Hebrew traditionalists and faith¬ 
ful Mohammedans. 

No religious doctrine has ever more dramatically reinforced 
the idea of a close and indissoluble union between body and 
personality than that of the Christian resurrection. The main¬ 
stream of Christian thought has insisted from the earliest 
days that it will be a resurrection of the flesh, the identical 
body of this world without a hair or a fingernail missing. The 
seriousness with which the Catholic Church believes in a lit¬ 
eral resurrection is seen in its constant and deep-seated an¬ 
tagonism to the cremation of the dead, a practice which 
psychologically, at any rate, tends to weaken faith in the 
resurrection of the corpse. During the development of medi¬ 
cine as a science many churchmen opposed surgery and dis- 
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The primary meaning of potentiality is precisely that quali¬ 
tatively new things can come into existence through fresh 
combinations and developments among the old. Hydrogen 
and oxygen possess the potentiality of eventuating in water, if 
they come together in certain proportions, without either of 
them being water to begin with. In an analogous way matter 
possesses the potentiality of eventuating in organisms that 
can think, without mind having existed in the first place as an 
attribute of matter or of a Divine Thinker behind matter. 
The ordinary theistic view, insisting that many of the most 
striking qualities that emerge in matter were already in God, 
implies an unacceptable curtailment of genuine novelty in 
the world. 

Certain philosophers, of whom Aristotle is the prototype, 
have felt that it was impossible for matter to move continu¬ 
ally from potentiality to actuality on its own, and have need¬ 
lessly postulated a God whose prime function is to stimulate 
and direct this movement. In the twentieth century we may 
take as an example Professor Alfred North Whitehead, who 
defines God as “the principle of concretion.” This God de¬ 
termines in each case that which is to become concrete reality; 
out of the infinite number of possibilities, he selects those 
that are to be actualized, concretized, as specific objects or 
events. Matter, of course, requires no such divine aid in its 
natural unfolding; and Dr. Whitehead’s God of Concretion 
is as superfluous as the carrying of coals to Newcastle. 

The modern metaphysics of the philosopher-statesman Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, former Premier of the Union of South 
Africa, repeats some of these same errors. Mr. Smuts devel¬ 
oped a philosophy he called Holism, the central feature of 
which is an alleged whole-making tendency running through 
Nature, with the wholes becoming more homogeneous, more 
complex and higher from the standpoint of value. Smuts says 
that we cannot account for evolution without this whole¬ 
making tendency as a principle of explanation. It is his God. 
Again, we see in Holism the common mistake of taking away 
from many-sided, infinitely productive matter the credit that 
belongs to it and interposing within it a special power from 
out of the blue. 

This discussion leads us to a further examination of the 
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very important law of parsimony,* which demands that any 
scientific explanation be based on the fewest assumptions 
necessary to account for all the facts involved. This cardinal 
principle of economy or simplicity of hypothesis was first 
formulated in the fourteenth century by an English philos¬ 
opher, William of Occam, in the words: “Entities [of explana¬ 
tion] are not to be multiplied beyond need.” It became aptly 
known as “Occam's Razor.” Some three hundred years later 
Isaac Newton expressed the same idea when he wrote in his 
great book, the Principia: “Nature does nothing in vain, and 
more is in vain when less will serve; for Nature is pleased with 
simplicity, and affects not the pomp of superfluous causes.” 

This fundamental law of the simplicity of hypothesis has 
been a paramount intellectual tool in the advance of science. 
This law does not deny the truth that Nature often operates 
in a most complex manner; and under no circumstances can 
it override the observed facts of such complexity, as, for in¬ 
stance, in the organization of the human body. The law means 
only that we should not bring in unnecessary hypotheses to 
explain a situation, whether it happens to be comparatively 
simple or comparatively complex. The principle of parsimony 
expresses negatively the scientific rule that every hypothesis 
must meet the requirements of affirmative empirical proof 
before being accepted. 

A good example of the significance of the law of parsimony 
is provided by a controversy that Galileo had regarding the 
mountains he discovered on the moon. A certain Ludovico 
delle Colombe attempted to refute him by claiming that the 
apparent valleys of the moon were really filled with an invis¬ 
ible crystalline substance. Galileo replied sarcastically by say¬ 
ing that this suggestion was so excellent that he would apply 
it further and that, accordingly, it seemed probable that the 
moon had on it mountains of this same substance ten times 
higher than the ones he had observed! Now the reason 
Galileo's mocking answer was so devastating is that it showed 
that Ludovico was disregarding the principle of parsimony 
and that once you do this, you promptly open the door to a 
thousand and one absurd hypotheses and wild vagaries. 

Applying this law to what I was saying about matter and 

* See pp. 75-76. 
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section on the ground that these techniques would mutilate 
the body and therefore interfere with a perfect resurrection. 

The more modernistic and sophisticated of the Protestants, 
however, influenced by the rise of science and the displace¬ 
ment of miracle by law, found themselves compelled to give 
up the notion of a literal resurrection. But they filled the 
well-recognized need of the immortal personality for a bodily 
partner by inventing spiritual, celestial, etheric, astral, and 
other extraordinary kinds of supernatural bodies. In so doing 
they assumed basically the same position—and for the same 
reason—taken by certain characteristically modern sects such 
as the Spiritualists, the Swedenborgians and the Theosoph- 
ists. Indeed, there can be no doubt that the believers in im¬ 
mortality, of every age and culture, bestow on the surviving 
personality, either explicitly or by implication, a very real 
body. There can be no question, either, that this constitutes 
a sort of backhanded recognition of the monistic principle 
that the human personality and the human body are funda¬ 
mental and inseparable accompaniments of each other. 

To summarize, my brief survey of scientific facts concern¬ 
ing the body-mind problem, buttressed by the reactions of 
simple common sense and the insistence of supernatural re¬ 
ligion upon the need of some kind of future-life body, builds 
up a most compelling verdict in support of the unbreakable 
unity of the body and personality, including the mind and 
consciousness. Testifying always and everywhere to the un¬ 
ion, one and inseparable, between body and personality, the 
monistic or naturalistic psychology stands today as one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of science. That psy¬ 
chology, while not yet able to describe in exact detail all the 
intricate workings of the body-personality, does on the whole 
provide a satisfactory account of the complex human organ¬ 
ism. 

The monistic relation, then, between body and personality 
has the standing of a proven psychological law and makes 
untenable any theory of a worth-while personal survival after 
death. Even if there existed a wise and good God who had 
guided the evolution of life upon this earth, he would presum¬ 
ably continue to follow the natural laws that he had himself 
established. And he could bring about immortality for men 
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only by violating the monistic principle that he had used in 
the development and construction of human beings; only by 
becoming a miracle-worker and preternatural magician in the 
old style. Hence one can give credence to the idea of personal 
immortality only by believing in miracles; and whoever be¬ 
lieves in miracles can literally believe in any fantasy whatso¬ 
ever. 


2. Some Other Considerations 

As we reflect further upon the age-long idea of immortality, 
reason leads us to additional doubts concerning this concep¬ 
tion. Thus when we examine actual descriptions of the future 
life, we find that the activities of the death-surviving person¬ 
ality in any worth-while or imaginable hereafter not only 
demand a bodily vehicle, but also a substantial and complex 
environment. It was easy enough for theologians to provide 
this in the old days before the evolution of modern science 
and the progressive enlightenment of men’s minds. But in 
more recent times many professional portrayers of the after¬ 
existence have felt constrained to drop out most of the con¬ 
crete detail and to become increasingly vague, in order to 
keep their descriptions within the bounds of intellectual ac¬ 
ceptability and spiritual dignity. In so doing, however, they 
have deprived their conceptions of the future life to a large 
extent of imaginative reality and emotional efficacy. At the 
same time their descriptions, when strictly scrutinized by 
logic, are seen to imply most of what has been discarded as 
naive and untenable in earlier representations. 

On the other hand, modern cults like the Spiritualists, in¬ 
vincible in their childlike literalness, simply bring up to date 
the traditional kind of immortality description by locating in 
the hereafter all the conveniences of twentieth-century life 
from cheap cigarettes to expensive limousines. Raymond, Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s dead son, speaking to his father from “the 
other side,” outlines the fundamental pattern of the Spiritual¬ 
ist Beyond: “Everything that is necessary to man, everything 
that man in a sense makes his own, has an etheric duplicate. 
... It may be that the chair you see at home, your material 
chair, and the chair we see, which is your chair on our side, 
the etheric chair, are one and the same thing really. . . . You 
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can mold an etheric body for a thing—a piano, a clock, a 
desk—by loving and liking to have it with you.” It is no won¬ 
der that certain contemporary Spiritualists react strongly 
against this sort of thing and refuse to go into the details of 
the next world. 

As a matter of fact logic further demands counterparts in 
the hereafter for all living things. They are required not only 
to round out the environment, but also because if we grant 
men souls that are to exist forever, it is most difficult to draw 
a reasonable line barring from a like destiny the creatures of 
the animal world from which man is descended and to which 
he is kin. Thus the pageant of immortality must include, in 
addition to all the millions and billions of men and submen 
who ever lived, the entire past and present population of the 
animal kingdom. Surely those who appreciate the sociability 
and affection displayed by household pets will agree that if 
an infant who lives ten days or ten months goes on to life 
everlasting, then good old Rover, who was a beloved member 
of the family for ten years, should also have an honorable 
place in the great beyond. 

Both Spiritualists and other believers who are sufficiently 
stubborn in their consistency, do indeed expect to meet ani¬ 
mals in the spirit world. If one visits the remarkable Canine 
Cemetery at Hartsdale, New York, one finds how the faithful, 
in the most touching and sentimental gravestone inscriptions, 
have borne witness to their confidence in the eternal survival 
of favorite dogs, cats and canaries. Here, for example, is a 
typical inscription in the Cemetery: 

My adored Zowie 

I do not cringe from death so much 
Since you are gone my truest friend. 

Thy dear dumb soul will wait for mine 
However long before the end. 

Now I am fond of dogs myself. But if we confer immortality 
on them and other congenial forms of animal life such as 
seals, horses and elephants, then on what logical basis can we 
deny it to snakes, jelly-fish, houseflies and hornets? And since 
there is no hard and fast boundary between animal and vege- 
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table life, how then can we rule out an after-existence for 
poison-ivy and onions, for the beautiful flowers and the noble 
trees? 

Our consideration of various descriptions of immortality 
naturally leads us to ask whether they have any true or veri¬ 
fiable meaning at all. I believe that they have; and that most 
portrayals of the future life constitute ethical judgments on 
this world, though at the same time attempted delineations 
of the next. By carefully analyzing the immortality ideas of 
different peoples we can obtain repeated proof of how earthly 
circumstances are always projected into the beyond and, 
more especially, of how the moral standards of respective 
cultures are duplicated in the hereafter. So it is that priests 
and preachers from the earliest times down to the present 
have consistently eternalized in heaven what they deemed 
the true, the good and the beautiful; and eternalized in hell 
what they deemed the false, the evil and the ugly. 

Descriptions of immortal life have, then, almost universally 
symbolized the ethical patterns of mortal life. The literature 
of the religions, from the lengthy tomes of eminent theolo¬ 
gians to the sermons of village ministers, abound in convinc¬ 
ing examples of this point. Undoubtedly, however, the sym¬ 
bolic status and function of immortality ideas received their 
finest and most complete exemplification in the Divine Com¬ 
edy of Dante. In the pages of his great epic this foremost poet 
of the Christian faith beautifully summed up and celebrated 
his own ideals and those of his age, giving a detailed represen¬ 
tation, in supernatural terms, of every important moral good 
and moral evil as viewed, particularly, by the Church. 
Dante’s work well illustrates the process by which moral 
ideals become intimately associated with immortality ideas 
in the minds of men. 

Immortality concepts can also be interpreted as symboliz¬ 
ing, in a broad sense, the diverse motivations that have im¬ 
pelled men to believe in a life beyond the grave. Because of 
the widespread and pathetic human propensity for assuming 
that wishes will come true, the existence of very deep and 
powerful motivations toward hope in a hereafter should make 
us doubly cautious in accepting arguments purporting to 
establish personal survival. Even I, disbeliever that I am, 
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would frankly be more than glad to awaken some day to a 
worth-while eternal life. Among the most important motiva¬ 
tions toward belief in a beyond are the loss of beloved friends 
or relatives, dreams in which the dead appear, the psycho¬ 
logical difficulty, if not impossibility, of imagining ourselves 
as non-existent and the innate human tendency to self- 
preservation. This biologically instilled desire to keep on liv¬ 
ing, or negatively, to avoid dying is a major source of long¬ 
ings for immortality. Thus the simple desire for the continua¬ 
tion of present life in this world is frequently expressed in 
terms of a desire for a future life in another world. 

The harsh impact of sudden and, above all, premature 
death is another prime motive in the yearning for an after¬ 
existence. It is, for instance, appalling to learn that the aver¬ 
age expectation of life in India, according to the latest United 
Nations estimates, is approximately thirty-two years. Even 
in an advanced country like the United States at least half 
the deaths occur during youth or middle age, that is, before 
the sixty-fifth year; over 250,000 children die yearly before 
reaching fifteen, while about 95,000 people lose their lives 
annually through accidents. Perhaps worst of all to realize is 
that the First World War of 1914-18 resulted in a death toll 
among combatants and non-combatants of some 26,000,000 
and that the Second World War rolled up an equally ghastly 
total of dead.* 

Then there is the general frustration of legitimate human 
desires and ideals, leading immature minds to hope for their 
own compensation in heaven and the punishment of their 
oppressors in hell. If one surveys the past, it is undeniable 
that the overwhelming majority of mankind have had little 
access to the better things of life; have led narrow, frustrated 
and brief careers; and have gone down to their graves with 
many of their higher potentialities as human personalities 

* The New York Times of September n, 1950, at the height of the 
Korean War, provides us with an excellent example of how the idea of 
immortality may be used as an apology for international conflict. The 
Times reports: “Sorrowing parents whose sons have been drafted or re¬ 
called for combat duty were told yesterday in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
that death in battle was part of God’s plan for populating The kingdom 
of heaven.’ ” The prelate who suggested this remarkable form of conso¬ 
lation was Monsignor William T. Greene of the Catholic Church. 
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unfulfilled. The same holds true today for by far the larger 
part of the world’s population. 

Yet no matter how many or how natural may be the moti¬ 
vations toward belief in a hereafter, the agitation they create 
within the human breast can hardly be taken as very sound 
proof of immortality. If human beings aspired to be as big 
as all space instead of as eternal as all time, their mere longing 
would not be thought a dependable guarantee of its own ful¬ 
filment. Nor would a profound craving to have witnessed at 
first-hand the Battle of Thermopylae in 480 B.C. establish 
in itself the actuality of pre-existence. Yet the logic of many 
typical arguments for an eternal existence after death can be 
utilized with equal force by Buddhists and Hindus to support 
the idea of an eternal existence before birth. 

Quite obviously a drastic change in the social and economic 
system in most parts of the world, ensuring to everyone a 
secure, abundant and socially significant life, would greatly 
weaken the chief incentives to a belief in immortality. A more 
cooperative form of society would discourage present tend¬ 
encies toward selfish individualism and expansion of the ego 
that foster the urge for everlasting self-perpetuation. If medi¬ 
cal progress, combined with a general improvement in living 
conditions, were able to prolong the life-span of most people 
in America and elsewhere to seventy or eighty years, that 
potent motive toward belief in a hereafter—premature death 
—would tend to disappear. We do not customarily regard 
death at a ripe old age as tragic; indeed, if an old person is 
painfully ill and enfeebled, we may look upon death as 
merciful. 

There is wisdom in the lines that the English poet, Walter 
Savage Landor, wrote on his seventy-fourth birthday: 

I warm’d both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

I am not attempting here to mention and to answer all the 
abstract arguments on behalf of immortality advanced by 
theology and philosophy. In another book, The Illusion of 
Immortality, I have treated them fully. Suffice it to say that 
many of these arguments are dependent on the view that this 
earth is and will continue to be a vale of tears and that there- 
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fore we must find recompense in a realm beyond. For exam¬ 
ple, Immanuel Kant's so-called ethical argument for survival 
after death is of this variety; therefore the better things be¬ 
come for mankind in this present world, the worse they be¬ 
come for Kant's argument. What most of the more funda¬ 
mental abstract arguments boil down to is the claim that men 
are so noble, so unique, so brilliant or altogether so important 
that we cannot admit they will ever perish as individuals. Yet 
this claim is simply another example of far-fetched wish- 
fulfilment. 

The remarks made by Somerset Maugham, the English 
novelist, about arguments for an after-life hit several nails 
on the head at once: “A very good test of the force of argu¬ 
ments on which you accept a belief is to ask yourself whether 
for reasons of equal weight you would embark on a practical 
operation of any importance. Would you for example buy a 
house on hearsay without having the title examined by a 
lawyer and the drains tested by a surveyor? The arguments 
for immortality, weak when you take them one by one, are 
no more cogent when you take them together. They are allur¬ 
ing, like a house-agent's advertisement in the daily paper, 
but to me at least no more convincing." 

As for those who, like the Spiritualists and psychic re¬ 
searchers, advance scientific “proofs" of an after-life, they 
have not in the least, in my opinion, been able to discredit 
that monistic psychology which makes personal immortality 
impossible. Experimenting on a wide scale, these groups have 
accumulated a large variety of extra-normal phenomena and 
have shown conclusively that the purported spirits of the dear 
departed can be extremely agile in a darkened room. But 
these experimenters have by no means proved that the small 
proportion of their data which remains untainted by the fraud 
of mediums, or by methods something less than scientific, im¬ 
plies human survival after death. 

The objective data actually disclosed by them are suscept¬ 
ible to different interpretations such as the activity of the 
subconscious, cryptesthesia (the existence of a hidden sixth 
sense) or telepathy. Telepathy through time or space, with 
the receiving and sending minds always operating as func¬ 
tions of definitely living bodies and brains, seems to me a 
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fairly plausible possibility. Telepathy, however, if established, 
would tend to explain away many of the more mysterious 
revelations of mediums and might well, therefore, weaken 
rather than strengthen the Spiritualist case for immortality. 
Personally, I shall sit up and take more notice when the com¬ 
munications from just one Spiritualist spirit eventuate in 
some socially useful result such as the solution of a difficult 
murder case. Meanwhile I shall continue to give credence to 
the old adage that “dead men tell no tales” and to believe 
that the interesting and often intriguing phenomena collected 
by the psychic researchers are chiefly valuable as contribu¬ 
tions to purely naturalistic sciences such as psychiatry and 
abnormal psychology. 

Generally speaking, the emotional consequences of death 
have been so profound that discussion of the subject has 
rarely been carried on in an atmosphere conducive to un¬ 
biased conclusions. It is usually assumed that death as such 
is a very great evil and the worst enemy of man. Now certain 
specific ways in which death has manifested itself throughout 
human history, constantly striking down individuals and in¬ 
deed multitudes in the prime of life and appearing in innu¬ 
merable ugly forms, are correctly to be classified as evil. Yet 
death in and of itself, as a phenomenon of Nature, is not an 
evil. There is nothing mysterious about death, nothing super¬ 
natural about it, that could legitimately lead to the interpre¬ 
tation that it is a divine punishment inflicted upon men and 
other living creatures. On the contrary death is an altogether 
natural thing and has played a useful and necessary role in 
the long course of biological evolution. In fact, without this 
much-abused institution of death, which has given the fullest 
and most serious meaning to the survival of the fittest and 
thus has rendered possible the upward surge of organic spe¬ 
cies, it is clear that the animal known as man would never 
have evolved at all. 

Man could not exist, either, were it not for the helping 
hand of death in making available the most basic means of 
human living. Man’s fuel, food, clothing, shelter, furnishings 
and reading materials all depend to a large extent upon the 
operation of death. Coal, oil and peat originate in decomposed 
organic substances; wood for fuel, building, furniture and the 
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manufacture of paper comes from dead trees; the death of 
plant life provides man with food in the form of vegetables, 
grains, cereals and fruits, and with clothing in the form of 
cotton, flax and rayon; the death of animal life brings him 
not only birds, fish, fowl and meat to eat, but also fur and 
wool for clothing and leather for shoes. 

Living and dying, birth and death, are essential and corre¬ 
lative aspects of the same evolutionary process. Life affirms 
itself through death, which was brought into existence by life 
and derives its entire significance from life. In the dynamic 
and creative flux of Nature the same living organisms do not 
go on indefinitely, but retire from the scene at a certain stage 
and so give way to newborn and lustier vitality. 

The American novelist, Anne Parrish, expresses this truth 
beautifully when she writes that each one of us “must die 
for the sake of life, for the flow of the stream too great to be 
dammed in any pool, for the growth of the seed too strong 
to stay in one shape. . . . Because these bodies must perish, 
we are greater than we know. The most selfish must be gener¬ 
ous, letting his life pour out to others. The most cowardly 
must be brave enough to go.” Death opens the way for the 
greatest possible number of individuals, including our own 
descendants, to experience the joys of living; and in this sense 
death is the ally of the unborn generations of the future. 

Of course there are living forms like trees, far more simply 
organized than human beings, that endure for centuries and 
tens of centuries. In his novel, After Many a Summer Dies the 
Swan , Aldous Huxley, in satirizing the desire for immortality, 
stresses the ability of certain species of carp to live on for 
hundreds of years. He pictures an English lord attaining a 
hideous, sub-human prolongation of life beyond two hundred 
years, by means of eating the intestinal flora of this fish. The 
point is that apparently one price of the organic complexity 
that makes man’s career so exciting, so splendid and so viv¬ 
idly self-conscious is death for the personality at the end of a 
relatively brief time-span. 

As H. G. Wells and Julian Huxley write in their note¬ 
worthy volume The Science of Life: “The individual has, so 
to speak, made a bargain. For the individual comes out of 
the germ-plasm and does and lives and at length dies for the 
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sake of life. It is a bit of the germ-plasm which has arisen and 
broken away, in order to see and feel life instead of just 
blindly and mechanically multiplying. Like Faust it has sold 
its immortality in order to live more abundantly.” For me, at 
least, the understanding of death’s indispensable place in 
Nature and of man’s unique place in the great life-process is 
one of the best antidotes to the thought of personal extinction. 

Another consideration that helps to counteract the pros¬ 
pect of oblivion through death is that every man carries lit¬ 
erally all eternity in his being. I mean by this that the ulti¬ 
mate elements of the body, as the Law of the Conservation 
of Mass implies, have always existed in some form or other 
and will go on existing forever. The indestructible matter 
that makes up our physical organisms was part of the uni¬ 
verse five billion years ago and will still be part of it five 
billion years hence. The infinite past comes to a focus in our 
intricately structured bodies; and from them there radiates 
the infinite future. 

Biology, however, does not strictly rule out immortality 
for human beings, though it does insistently indicate that 
any kind of continued existence must be based on natural 
bodies. There is a fair chance that medicine will in due course 
discover how to preserve the average man in good health at 
least up to the century mark. It is also quite conceivable that 
at some very distant day science will learn how to prolong 
indefinitely the life of human bodies, except in cases of serious 
accidents or acts of violence that injure or crush the physical 
organism beyond all possibility of repair. Then there would 
be immortality in its original sense of “not-death”; for people 
would simply not die and the fundamental partnership of 
body and personality would never come to an end. Whether 
such a use of science would be desirable is another and a 
doubtful matter. 

Meanwhile the counsel of Humanism is to recognize the 
true meaning of death as the conclusion of our personal ca¬ 
reers and to look it in the face with dignity and calm. In full 
justice to death we must add that it is not the terrible thing 
that so many religions and philosophies have depicted. 
“Death,” goes an old proverb, “is not feared because it is 
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evil; it is evil because it is feared.” Now if the Humanists are 
right in calling immortality a brain-woven conceit, death not 
only does away with the possibility of an eternal paradise, 
but also negates the threat of hells and purgatories beyond 
the tomb. Death as the end destroys unjustified fears as well 
as unjustified hopes. Since a man can die only once, the dead 
are beyond all good or ill. 

Humanism, then, takes its stand with the great Greek 
thinker who three hundred years before the birth of Christ 
summed up this whole matter in the pithy formula: “When 
we are, death is not; and when death is, we are not.” Epicurus 
lived many centuries prior to the rise of modern science and 
when the world of Western man was yet in its infancy. For 
more than two thousand years now this Western world has 
had its fling with all sorts of charming but extravagant myths, 
and romantic but fanciful philosophies. It is high time for us 
to cast aside the intellectual vagaries of the past, to think and 
act as mature men and women ready to cope with reality as 
it is, in its varying aspects of starkness and splendor. And in 
working through to a sound view of life and destiny, we can 
take no more important step than to discard the illusion of 
immortality. 

This renunciation made by reason goes far in liberating us 
from the false pretensions and vain commitments of super¬ 
naturalism. Taking this path onto the plateau of truth, “we 
shall then be making that rare advance in wisdom which con¬ 
sists in abandoning our illusions the better to attain our 
ideals.” (Santayana.) For to know clearly and finally that 
this is our one and only life enables men to focus their minds 
completely upon the consummation of human happiness here 
in the warmth and light of our own gracious sun. 

3. The Destiny of Man 

Humanism definitely places the destiny of man within the 
very broad limits of this natural world. It submits that men 
can find plenty of scope and meaning in their lives through 
freely enjoying the rich and varied potentialities of this luxu¬ 
riant earth; through preserving, extending and adding to the 
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values of civilization; through contributing to the progress 
and happiness of mankind during billions and billions of 
years; or through helping to evolve a new species surpassing 
man. 

Those who cry out that human existence is meaningless 
and worthless without the promise of immortality are either 
striking a pose or expressing in extreme language the grief 
they have suffered from the loss of some loved one. We can 
say in all seriousness with Santayana “that no man of any 
depth of soul has made his prolonged existence the touch¬ 
stone of his enthusiasms. . . . What a despicable creature 
must a man be, and how sunk below the level of the most 
barbaric virtue, if he cannot bear to live for his children, for 
his art, or for country.” Or for his fellow-men throughout the 
world, I would add. 

Though in the most poignant cases of “love-devouring 
death,” as Shakespeare phrased it, nothing can really offset 
the tragedy, the possession of wide interests and deep loyal¬ 
ties beyond the immediate circle of friends and family can do 
much to cure the hurt. Those who are involved in some ab¬ 
sorbing work or who give themselves to some consuming 
cause seem best able to rise above the narrow intensities of 
affection that often wreak emotional havoc in people’s lives. 
Humanists are opposed to the expansion of personal grief 
over a loved one’s loss into a little cult of perpetual mourning. 

The death of individuals cannot defeat the ongoing life of 
the nation or of humanity as a whole. The affirmative phi¬ 
losophy of Humanism accepts the inspiration of those who 
have passed on and proceeds to carry forward the immense 
tasks of social emancipation and reconstruction. It casts aside 
the misleading supernaturalisms of the past and proclaims 
the virtues of an ethics frankly dedicated to this-earthly hu¬ 
man happiness. Such a sane and humane ethics can be more 
effective, as well as more high-minded, than any based on the 
promise of personal immortality. It is more virtuous to act 
ethically without hoping for a reward in an after-life than 
with such a hope in mind. It is positively indecent to claim 
that men will act decently only if they are guaranteed the 
pourboire , as Schopenhauer called it, of post-mortem exist¬ 
ence. And it is simply untrue that the denial of immortality 
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necessarily instils in us a philosophy of “Eat, drink and be 
merry; for tomorrow we die.” 

If this life is our sole opportunity for self-enjoyment, it is 
also our sole opportunity to make our actions count on behalf 
of the social good, to contribute significantly to the more 
lasting human values, and to leave a name behind us that will 
be honored and beloved by the community. Whether or not, 
however, a man’s name endures, whether or not he lives again 
in children and descendants, his influence flows on unceas¬ 
ingly in the great stream of human life. The individual will 
find a deeper and more sustained happiness in working for a 
noble purpose than in spending his fast-flying years upon 
personal trivialities. There will be no chance to alter the 
irreversible record of our lives. 

As for the future, it is up to the human race to work out 
its own destiny upon this globe. Humanism denies that there 
is any over-arching fate, either in the form of a Divine Provi¬ 
dence or a malignant Satanism, that is either helping or hin¬ 
dering man’s progress and well-being. Within certain limits 
prescribed by our earthly circumstances and by scientific law, 
individual human beings, entire nations and mankind in gen¬ 
eral are free to choose the paths that they truly wish to fol¬ 
low. To a significant degree they are the moulders of their 
own fate and hold in their own hands the shape of things to 
come. 

Man has already gone far since he appeared upon this 
planet, and during the brief episode—not more than 6,000 
years—since what we call civilization came into existence. 
He has mastered the face of the earth, the depths of the sea 
and the heights of the air, subduing and turning to his own 
uses the mighty forces of Nature. He has charted the vast 
regions of inter-stellar space, with their billions of stars and 
galaxies; he has penetrated the recesses of the atom, discover¬ 
ing its most potent secrets. He has become a veritable Her¬ 
cules by multiplying his productive power through prodigious 
and intricate machines. He has built great cities and civiliza¬ 
tions upon every continent; created magnificent art and lit¬ 
erature and other cultural forms; and invented the scientific 
method that leads to the attainment of the truth and to the 
possibility of continuing progress. 
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Unquestionably human beings have become the unchal¬ 
lenged lords of creation, so far as this earth is concerned. 
Biologically speaking, the animal, man, has been an enor¬ 
mous success. Despite the wars, plagues and economic dis¬ 
locations that have periodically afflicted humanity, the popu¬ 
lation of the world has for several centuries been steadily 
increasing and at an ever higher rate. Since 1650 it has grown 
almost fivefold, reaching more than 2,700,000,000 as of 1956. 
Notwithstanding the Second World War it gained about 
175,000,000 between 1936 and 1946. The annual increase 
now is more than 40,000,000; and at this rate the earth will 
have four and a half billion people by the year 2000. 

Through eliminating the more pressing evils of present-day 
society, and through putting into general effect already 
known measures of health and education, mankind can im¬ 
prove considerably both physically and intellectually. That 
is not all. For a scientifically-induced mutation in man may 
well bring into existence a more advanced species, call it 
Superman or what you will, that will be as superior to us in 
brain power as we are to the anthropoid ape. Such an out¬ 
come is certainly within the realm of biological possibility. 
“For the most part the human cerebrum is regarded as a 
finished product. Its evolutionary history does not support 
this point of view, but makes it appear far more probable 
that the brain of modern man represents some intermediate 
stage in the ultimate development of the master organ of life. ,, 
(Frederick Tilney, The Brain from Ape to Man.) Experi¬ 
mental science, we may recall, has already brought about 
mutations in organic forms such as mice and fruit-flies. 

In any case infinite possibilities remain of further triumphs 
for man in various realms, including, above all, the winning 
of adequate control over human nature itself. What I want 
to deny emphatically is the necessity of any ultimate doom 
for man, a fate often predicted today by pessimistic scientists 
rather than by theologians longing for the Day of Judgment. 
I deny the inevitability of this earth becoming uninhabitable 
at some distant date and of all the living creatures upon it 
being extinguished. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, former Director of the Harvard 
Observatory, estimates that the sun will continue to radiate 
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sufficient heat to maintain human life on this earth for at 
least ten billion years and perhaps even as much as ioo bil¬ 
lion. Science in its efficacious modern form is only about 400 
years old. What undreamed-of achievements may we not ex¬ 
pect when this science is four thousand or four million or four 
billion years old? During such immense time-spans man may 
well win such mastery over this whirling sphere that he will 
succeed in preserving this planet as a habitable abode indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Surely the science of the distant future will be able to cope 
with, or even ward off altogether, potential Ice Ages and to 
overcome the danger of a fatal thinning out in the atmos¬ 
pheric oxygen that is so vital to living forms. Now that 
scientists have succeeded in unlocking the tremendous ener¬ 
gies of the atom, as evinced in the first instance in the devas¬ 
tating atomic bomb, it does not seem impossible that they 
will eventually gain such control over the sources of heat and 
energy that even the ultimate and probably inevitable cooling 
off of the sun will not prove to be a death warrant. Undoubt¬ 
edly, however, the most sensational survival mechanism that 
man may succeed in developing is atomic-propelled rocket 
ships by which he can emigrate to other planets if and when 
the earth approaches the point of uninhabitability. 

There are two or three faintly possible cosmic accidents in 
the face of which man would in all probability be helpless. 
One would be a colossal explosion of the whole sun resulting 
in a blast of heat and light that would shrivel up every living 
thing on this planet and perhaps turn the earth itself back 
again into a flaming mass of gaseous matter. Another would 
be the disaster of some star’s colliding with our solar system 
or coming so near to it that the movements of the sun and 
planets would be utterly disrupted. However, neither of these 
events is likely to occur nor probably could occur for billions 
of years. 

As for a collision, the multitudinous stars roam through 
the empyrean so extremely far apart that the stellar universe 
in general is comparatively empty. Sir James Jeans, the Brit¬ 
ish astrophysicist, has estimated that an actual collision be¬ 
tween two stars can take place on an average of only once in 
600,000,000,000,000,000 (six hundred quadrillion) years. Dr. 
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H. Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal of England, graphically 
pictures the situation in his fascinating book Life on Other 
Worlds: “Suppose we have a hollow globe the size of the 
earth, 8,000 miles in diameter, and that we put half a dozen 
tennis balls inside it and allow them to fly about in any direc¬ 
tion, rebounding from the wall when they hit it. The chance 
that two of these balls will collide is about equal to the chance 
that two stars will come into collision.” If, moreover, the cur¬ 
rent hypothesis of “an expanding universe” is true, so that 
stars and galaxies are in general getting farther and farther 
apart, then the possibility of collisions becomes less and less 
with the passage of time. 

These various speculations naturally raise the question as 
to whether organic species exist or can exist elsewhere in the 
universe than upon our earth. Now though living forms can 
adapt themselves to a very wide range of circumstances, as 
witness the history of plant and animal development upon 
this globe, there are certain conditions that are prerequisite 
for the birth and evolution of life. Stars and suns are auto¬ 
matically eliminated as possible abodes of life because they 
are all nothing more nor less than blazing furnaces, with aver¬ 
age interior temperatures of about 20 million degrees centi¬ 
grade. A planet like Mercury is ruled out because it is too 
near the sun and therefore too hot; a planet like Jupiter is 
ruled out because it is too far away from the sun and there¬ 
fore too cold. 

Jupiter, together with Saturn, is also too big, having re¬ 
tained on that account, through gravitational attraction, too 
much atmosphere, including so large a proportion of poison¬ 
ous gases as to make life impossible. On the other hand, a 
planet very much smaller than the earth would be unsuitable 
for life because it would not have been able to retain any 
atmosphere. Hence we are forced to conclude that life can 
arise only upon planets that, like our own, are of a medium 
size and are neither too close to their parent sun nor too dis¬ 
tant from it. In this class belong Mars and Venus, upon both 
of which some astronomers believe that living forms, at least 
of a vegetative nature, exist. This hypothesis, however, re¬ 
mains unproved. 

If life is to be found outside of our solar system, the first 
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necessity is of course a planet or a family of planets revolving 
about some star. In a cosmos of such tremendous dimensions 
it seems almost certain that every so often there has occurred 
the proper concatenation of stellar events for the creation of 
a planetary system. Professor Shapley believes that there are 
scattered throughout the cosmos at least ioo million planets 
upon which some degree of organic evolution has taken place. 
He writes: “Biochemistry and microbiology, with the assist¬ 
ance of geophysics, astronomy and other sciences, have gone 
so far in bridging the gap between the inanimate and the liv¬ 
ing that we can no longer doubt but that whenever the 
physics, chemistry and climates are right on a planet’s sur¬ 
face, life will emerge and persist.” 

We can make all sorts of conjectures as to what paths life 
might take on some other earth-like sphere: whether the 
highest forms might develop, for example, from some species 
not mammal in structure; whether thinking beings equal or 
superior to man in intellectual capacity have evolved; and 
whether, if creatures possessing mind do exist in other parts 
of the universe, man will ever be able to communicate with 
them. Considering our remarkable developments in the field 
of wireless telegraphy and radio, eventually some sort of 
communication would not be beyond the bounds of credi¬ 
bility. 

I think I have said enough to indicate the broad imagina¬ 
tive vistas that seem to me a legitimate part of the Humanist 
philosophy. Of course I have been indulging in speculations; 
but they are justified counter- speculations, I believe, to the 
unduly pessimistic conclusions of many contemporary scien¬ 
tists and philosophers. Humanists dispute the doom-sayers 
and do not for a moment admit that man must necessarily 
be defeated in his career in this universe. 

Whether or not mankind meets some crushing cosmic 
doom ten billion or a hundred million or a mere million years 
hence, the progress and well-being of the human race over 
such enormous tracts of time assuredly offers prospects of 
social significance that should provide sufficient satisfaction 
to all but the incurably egoistic. In any case, the value of 
man’s happiness and achievement is not to be measured in 
terms of infinite duration. The philosophy of Humanism, 
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with its conscious limitation of the human enterprise to this 
existence, sets us free to concentrate our entire energies, with¬ 
out distraction by either hopes or fears of individual immor¬ 
tality, on that building of the good society that has been the 
dream of saints and sages since the dawn of history. 


CHAPTER IV 


HUMANISM'S THEORY OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


i. Science and Its Implications 


Any complete philosophy of existence requires a carefully 
worked out theory of the universe, in technical terms a meta¬ 
physics, an ontology or a world-view. As we have already 
seen, Humanism believes that Nature itself constitutes the 
sum total of reality, that matter-energy and not mind is the 
foundation-stuff of the universe, and that supernatural en¬ 
tities simply do not exist. This non-reality of the supernatural 
means, on the human level, that men do not possess super¬ 
natural and immortal souls; and, on the level of the universe 
as a whole, that our cosmos does not possess a supernatural 
and eternal God. 

Humanism’s attitude toward the universe, like its judg¬ 
ment as to the nature and destiny of man, is grounded on 
solid scientific fact. The supernatural beliefs of Christianity 
were originally formulated in a pre-scientific era in which it 
was thought that the earth, with the sun and the multitudi¬ 
nous stars of the firmament revolving around it, was the cen¬ 
ter of the cosmos. In a temporal sense the earth and its forms 
of life were thought to be as old as anything else, since Nature 
in its entirety was supposedly created by God only a few 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. It is understand¬ 
able how thoughtful persons, with such assumptions about 
the world, could come to suppose that man, as the highest of 
earth’s creatures, was the darling of the universe; and that 
behind the visible creation dwelt an omnipotent, benevolent 
and personal God, an all-seeing Cosmic Companion, whose 
chief concern was the care and guidance of human beings. 

Modern science has completely and fundamentally altered 
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the primitive picture of things that encouraged this particular 
religious view. Astronomers have proved that our little 
planet, far from being the center of the cosmos, is not even 
the center of the solar system, which is itself a mere micro¬ 
scopic blur upon the unimaginably vast canopy of the heav¬ 
ens. The earth revolves around a mighty sun more than a 
million times its size and nearly 93,000,000 miles distant. 
And this sun, with its retinue of nine planets, is only an 
average star in a local star-cloud situated toward the edge 
of a great spiral nebula or galaxy containing altogether some 
100 billion stars. The larger part of this nebula or galactic 
system, as it is called, we see in the night skies as the Milky 
Way. The nearest star outside of our solar system is 25,000,- 
000,000,000 miles away or 4.27 light-years. A light-year, 
about six trillion miles, is the distance that light, speeding 
through space at the rate of 186,300 miles per second, travels 
in a year. The diameter of the galactic system is estimated at 
220,000 light-years. 

It was the Copernican revolution of the sixteenth century 
that toppled the earth from its traditional position as the 
focal point of the cosmos. During the twentieth century the 
astronomers have brought about a second revolution in our 
conception of the heavens that decreases even further the 
spatial significance of our planet. For they have shown that 
our galactic system is only one out of billions upon billions 
of similar galaxies scattered throughout the universe, each 
possessing an estimated average of ten billion flaming stars. 
The closest galaxy beyond our Milky Way is 160,000 light- 
years from the earth, while the distances of the farthest gal¬ 
axies photographically visible run up to two billion light- 
years or 12,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 terrestrial miles. 
About a billion of these galaxies or “island universes” have 
already been observed. Beyond the limits of photographic 
visibility countless galaxies, literally trillions in number, drift 
through the fathomless seas of space, which may well be 
infinite in extent. These stupendous facts point, as Professor 
Shapley suggests, to a universe that is essentially “galacto- 
centric.” 

It is not important whether all these various estimates are 
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precisely accurate, as of course they are not; the important 
thing is the staggering immensity of the cosmos. Sir James 
Jeans sums up the situation graphically: “At a moderate 
computation,” he says, “the total number of stars in the 
universe must be something like the total number of specks 
of dust in London. Think of the sun as something less than a 
single speck of dust in a vast city, of the earth as less than 
a millionth part of such a speck of dust, and we have perhaps 
as vivid a picture as the mind can really grasp of the relation 
of our home in space to the rest of the universe.” If perchance 
the total aggregate of stars turns out eventually to be as 
numerous as all the specks of dust in the entire United States, 
I do not think our mental picture would become much 
altered. 

The time-spans of this cosmos in which we live are equally 
impressive. The average star, including our own sun is prob¬ 
ably about 5,000,000,000,000 years old. And what infinities 
of time had no doubt passed before the present array of 
nebulae made their appearance in the heavens! Competent 
geologists now put the age of the earth at not less than four 
billion years. Biologists estimate that living forms have been 
in existence on our planet anywhere from one billion to three 
billion years. The accepted figure for the Age of Man has been 
revised upwards to approximately one billion years. 

Thus the findings of modern science utterly blast the world¬ 
view of old-time religion. In terms of space and time man and 
his tiny earth look extremely insignificant in relation to the 
rest of the universe. If there is a Supreme Being ruling over 
these billions of Milky Ways that roam through the unending 
corridors of the sky, he can hardly be the neighborly, fatherly 
God of Christianity. And if there actually is, in Tennyson’s 
words, “one far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” then what transpires on this earth is only an infini¬ 
tesimal part of the trend; and such earthly evidences of Provi¬ 
dence as theologians and metaphysicians purport to find can 
hardly be taken as applying to the universe in its entirety. 
Logically, a supernatural Mind or Purpose behind everything 
must include all those never-ending galaxies that extend into 
the farthermost regions of space and must cover all those 
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untold billions of years in past and future that so stun the 
imagination. This is a point that the best of the religious 
philosophers neglect or overlook altogether. 

Finally, what may be called the third revolution in astron¬ 
omy has demonstrated that in all likelihood highly developed 
forms of life exist in many other parts of the universe besides 
our earth.* The fact that living creatures comparable to man 
in their capacities probably exist in numerous regions of the 
universe deals another blow to the traditional theology which 
assumes that a compassionate God looks upon the human 
race as his primary interest and concern. 

The scientific data we have been considering disclose the 
universe as incomparably more magnificent than anything 
ever revealed by supernatural religion; at the same time they 
strongly impel us to the conclusion that Nature at large is 
indifferent, neutral toward the welfare, the ideals and the 
fate of man. They also react significantly on the idea of an 
after-life by suggesting that our very imperfect race of men- 
creatures is scarcely important or worthy enough to warrant 
immortality. This would hold true even if a cosmic God did 
exist, especially since there remains plenty of time in which 
he might evolve a much higher order of being than homo 
sapiens. 

What I said in the last chapter about the development of 
mind and the unity of the personality and body weightily 
affects, on its part, the problem of God’s existence. If mind 
gradually evolved over hundreds of millions of years upon 
this planet and if it is inextricably bound up with the complex 
and delicately adjusted kind of physical structure represented 
by the body and brain of man, then it appears conclusive that 
mind can exist elsewhere only if it has an intricate material 
base. But the God of the traditional religions is a super¬ 
natural, spiritual Being existing prior to and independent 
of matter; his mind is not dependent on physical structure, 
having created out of the void in the first instance every bit 
of matter there is. In any case we cannot conceive how there 
could possibly be a physical structure, a cosmic cortex, com¬ 
petent to sustain a Divine Mind functioning over the entire 
vast realm of space and time and busying itself with every 

* Cf. p. 95. 
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last detail, such as man and the earth, throughout the infinite 
empire of Nature. 

Latter-day theologians have claimed that the general the¬ 
ory of biological evolution proves the presence of a God 
working upon or within Nature. But the evolutionary up¬ 
surge that has culminated in man shows little sign of divine 
purpose or prevision. The processes of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest, with the many mutations that occur 
over periods of millions of years, adequately account for the 
origin and development of species. Though admittedly biol¬ 
ogists have not yet discovered precisely how organic forms 
evolved from inanimate matter, this gap in knowledge can 
hardly be taken as proof of a guiding force. The existence of 
Deity cannot properly be deduced from any temporary igno¬ 
rance of Nature’s ways. 

Of course the scientific concept of evolution, broadly inter¬ 
preted as applying not only to living forms, but also to the 
earth as a material body, the solar system and the endless 
stars and galaxies, effectively negates the old religious idea of 
a divine creation of the whole universe. Furthermore, if we 
take seriously the lessons of evolution, it would appear that 
God as a great cosmic Mind and Purpose, if he did exist, 
would have to be the end-product of a very long evolutionary 
process rather than its initiator and overseer. 

Scientific progress in physics and chemistry, though having 
less obvious and spectacular consequences for religion and 
theism than the ideas I have been discussing, is of profound 
significance for the Humanist philosophy. The salient point 
here is the radical transformation in the accepted view of 
matter, so long looked upon as something base, uncreative 
and inert. It may be helpful to review some of the elementary 
facts. 

Modern research has demonstrated that matter, from its 
hugest aggregations down to its smallest particles, is made 
up of unceasingly active units of restless energy. This seem¬ 
ingly solid desk at which I sit and these seemingly well-knit 
hands with which I write are in the final analysis mostly 
empty space in which and through which there move at light¬ 
ning speeds the basic molecules, of which science knows sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand different varieties. Molecules are a 
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hundred-millionth of an inch in diameter; and in a single glass 
of water there are billions and trillions and quadrillions of 
them. A water molecule, for example, is built of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, which explains the familiar 
formula of H2O known to every schoolboy. Every other kind 
of molecule is what it is because of its own special combina¬ 
tion of atoms. 

Atoms are constructed along the lines of miniature, though 
complicated, solar systems and in their turn have as ultimate 
components protons and neutrons, making up the nucleus, 
and electrons revolving around this central “sun” at a veloc¬ 
ity of over 100,000 miles a second. Each of the more than 
100 different chemical elements or atoms is determined by 
the number of protons in its nucleus. The number of revolv¬ 
ing electrons in each atom corresponds to the number of 
protons. In the simplest and lightest atom, that of hydrogen, 
there is only one proton, while in one of the most complex 
and heaviest atoms, that of uranium for example, there are 
ninety-two protons. It was experimentation with uranium 
that led in 1945 to the invention of the atomic bomb, with 
its dramatic revelation of the enormous energies that have 
always been latent in the heart of the atom. 

Einstein’s theory of relativity constitutes another recent 
scientific advance which strengthens the Humanist position 
that the universe is fundamentally a great system of matter- 
energy. For Einstein’s discoveries render unacceptable the 
old idea of an Absolute Space and an Absolute Time and 
show instead that space and time are both derivative from 
events and that they are, in fact, forms of relationship be¬ 
tween them. Professor Sellars is right: “Time is but another 
term for the sequence of events. Time is change. . . . Time 
is in the world , and not the world in time.” We can find the 
germ of this idea as early as Aristotle. 

A simple analysis of how we calculate time leads to the 
correct interpretation. Days and months and years are meas¬ 
urements in terms of a relation between material events, that 
is, between the revolving earth and the sun or other stellar 
bodies. Similarly, watches and clocks tell the time in minutes 
and hours by means of hands moving at a set rate in relation 
to a stable dial. There is nothing subjective, as some com- 
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mentators have thought, about relativity, since it establishes 
the velocity of light as an absolute standard of reference and 
sets up a general law that puts all measurements of time and 
space on an entirely objective basis. It is significant that 
Dr. Einstein called himself a Humanist. 

Taking into consideration all of these scientific develop¬ 
ments, we realize that matter, even at its most elementary 
level, is a thing of the most tremendous dynamism, complex¬ 
ity, versatility and potentiality. It no longer seems mysterious 
that life and finally human beings should have arisen out of 
such altogether remarkable stuff. Moreover, science has found 
that matter-energy is absolutely indestructible and eternal. 
This point is summed up in what is known as the Law of the 
Conservation of Mass. 

Thus creative matter needs no ultimate theistic Power to 
sustain it; no Prime Mover, as with Aristotle, to set it in 
motion and keep it active; no Divine Principle to impregnate 
it with the capacity of flowering as a whirling nebula contain¬ 
ing billions of stars, as a warming and light-giving sun or as a 
fertile planet that produces all the wonders of life. Matter is 
self-existent, self-active, self-developing, self-enduring. For 
philosophy there is nothing to be gained intellectually and 
much to be lost by positing a supernatural Creator or First 
Cause behind the great material universe. 

When the child asks, “Who made God?” he is unwittingly 
interjecting a comment that is both logical and philosophical. 
Similarly relevant is the old oriental myth that the world 
rests upon the back of a huge elephant that rests upon the 
back of a monstrous tortoise. For if everything has a definite 
cause, then God, too, must have a cause and so on ad infini - 
turn. The fact is that regardless of how far we push our in¬ 
quiries, at one point or another we are compelled to assume 
something self-existent that possesses certain powers and po¬ 
tentialities. Otherwise we become involved in a never-ending 
regress of explanations and assumptions. God as a First Cause 
simply constitutes a large-scale miracle gratuitously intruding 
at the alleged starting-point of everything. 

Furthermore, the argument from a First Cause takes for 
granted that there must have been a beginning of the cosmos. 
However, no logical necessity forces us to the conclusion that 
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there was a beginning in time; and indeed it would seem more 
sensible to accept Aristotle’s opinion that the universe is 
eternal. In fact, those who postulate a supernatural God as 
Creator or First Cause usually attribute to him eternal being 
and are therefore assuming, like most non-theists, an eter¬ 
nally existing reality. 

Many persons consider the universe “mysterious” because 
they can get no satisfactory answer as to the why of every¬ 
thing. “Why,” they ask, “should there have been a universe 
in the first place? Why is there any existence at all?” These 
questions assume in their very formulation that there must 
be a great over-all Purpose in the cosmos; and accordingly 
they expect an answer in terms of such a Purpose. The Hu¬ 
manist believes that these conundrums are essentially insol¬ 
uble because actually no such Purpose can possibly be found. 

In specific scientific explanations as well as in ultimate 
philosophical questions a stage frequently ensues when it is 
profitless to keep on asking “Why?” At such a juncture we 
have to say: “Things are simply constructed this way or be¬ 
have this way.” The speed of light is what it is; the law of 
gravitation operates as it does; and two things plus two things 
equal four things. In none of these cases can an intelligible 
answer be given as to why. In science as well as in philosophy, 
then, we eventually hit rock-bottom in the pursuit of certain 
inquiries. 

Considerations similar to those we have evoked against the 
First Cause argument for the existence of God are pertinent 
to the argument from Design, which holds that the universe 
is so beautiful, splendid and well-planned that a great De¬ 
signer, a conscious God, must have worked it all out. Philo¬ 
sophically what the theists do here, besides assuming much 
more harmony than there actually is, is to treat qualities that 
are merely potential in matter, appearing at a certain stage 
in its development, as if they had always existed. The final 
result is to take mind, purpose and other attributes of matter 
when organized in the form of human beings, and read them 
back into the original constitution of the cosmos. This con¬ 
version of eventual functions into antecedent forces, of po¬ 
tentiality into actuality, is one of the most persistent and 
harmful of philosophic fallacies. 
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Divinity, we can see that it rules out as superfluous the hy¬ 
pothesis of a supernatural God as Creator or First Cause or 
Prime Mover of the universe. It eliminates the God of mono¬ 
theism as an explanation of the behavior of our vast cosmos 
just as it eliminates the hundreds upon hundreds of more lim¬ 
ited gods of animism and polytheism as an explanation of the 
behavior of rivers, seas, storms, lightning and stars. It makes 
a supernatural Soul for the universe at large as unnecessary 
and unsound, scientifically and philosophically, as a super¬ 
natural soul for each individual man and animal. 

The extension of scientific law in general to realm after 
realm in modern times has brought about increasing difficulty 
in conceiving what God would do even if he did exist. The 
only function that Newton could find for the Deity was a 
sort of cosmic tinkering in adjusting certain irregularities in 
the movements of the more distant stars and comets— 
irregularities that soon afterward became fully accounted for 
by mathematicians and astronomers. As I have already 
shown, Newton’s fellow-Deists as a group held there was no 
divine interference in the established order of Nature and 
that God had wound up the world, as it were, at the start 
and then let it go its own way as a completely self-regulating 
machine. Laplace, the French astronomer, took the logical 
next step and, when asked by Napoleon why he did not men¬ 
tion God in his Mechanique Celeste , loftily remarked: “Sire, 
I had no need of that hypothesis.” One can imagine what 
Laplace would have said in answer to a question seriously 
propounded recently by a British philosopher: “Is the eternal 
brooding of God necessary to keep space from disintegrat¬ 
ing?” 

Some philosophers and theologians accept the universality 
of scientific law, and then claim that scientific laws are the 
expression of God’s mind and that through them he rules the 
cosmos. But this argument embodies a serious misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the nature of scientific law. Scientific laws do not 
“govern” the universe as a king governs his subjects; nor 
does matter in motion “obey” laws as do the people, or at 
least some people, in a functioning state. Scientific laws are 
the expression in intellectual terms of the way matter be¬ 
haves, of its stable and enduring habits of action. Again, to 
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utilize the law of parsimony, substances determine their own 
laws and require no Supreme Law-Giver to lay down or 
maintain their patterns of behavior. The manifest order in 
the universe does not call for a Divine Orderer. 

In New York City in the year 1940, at a conference of 
philosophers, theologians and scientists, Albert Einstein ad¬ 
mirably summed up the Humanist standpoint when he 
stated: “During the youthful period of mankind’s spiritual 
evolution human fantasy created gods in man’s own image, 
who, by the operations of their will were supposed to deter¬ 
mine, or at any rate to influence, the phenomenal world. . . . 
The idea of God in the religions taught at present is a subli¬ 
mation of that old conception of the gods. Its anthropo¬ 
morphic character is shown, for instance, by the fact that 
men appeal to the Divine Being in prayers and plead for the 
fulfilment of their wishes. . . . The more a man is imbued 
with the ordered regularity of all events, the firmer becomes 
his conviction that there is no room left by the side of this 
ordered regularity for causes of a different nature.” 

It is evident, then, that God, once imagined to be an 
omnipresent force throughout the whole world of Nature and 
man, has been increasingly tending to seem omni-absent. 
Everywhere intelligent and educated people rely more and 
more on purely secular and scientific techniques for the solu¬ 
tion of their problems. As science advances, belief in divine 
miracle and the efficacy of prayer becomes fainter and fainter. 
Certain popular sayings have long recognized this situation, 
such as Benjamin Franklin’s “God helps those who help 
themselves” and the more recent “Praise the Lord and pass 
the ammunition.” Today the prevailing tendency in a cul¬ 
turally advanced country like America, regardless of what 
formal tributes may be paid to traditional faiths, is to retire 
the Almighty from his former role in this-earthly affairs and 
to look upon him as a sort of Honorary Chairman of the 
Universe. 

Needless to say, many scientists would not agree with the 
philosophic implications I have drawn from various branches 
of science; and many scientists have arrived at conclusions 
that are the very opposite of mine in regard to the questions 
of God and immortality. It is to be remembered that a scien- 
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tist, expert and competent in his own department of knowl¬ 
edge, does not necessarily carry over an objective attitude of 
mind into philosophic and religious issues any more than into 
economic and political ones. It is an acknowledged fact that 
again and again in the history of Western thought scientists 
have lent their prestige to the most far-fetched cosmological 
theories. Johann Kepler, one of the founders of modern as¬ 
tronomy, believed in astrology and sun-worship. The incom¬ 
parable Newton himself went astray in his philosophical 
peregrinations; while in our own day well-known scientists 
talk loosely of how the telescope or the test-tube has at last 
led to the discovery of God and how the long conflict between 
science and religion has finally come to an end. No matter 
how brilliant the scientist, we must always ask him for his 
credentials when he wanders into fields that are not his own 
and subject his views to the most rigorous examination. 

It remains to note that ideas of God, as well as ideas of 
immortality, have symbolized the ethical values and the 
ethical progress of mankind. In the West a God of cruelty 
and vengeance gradually evolved, in the thought of the more 
advanced religious groups, into a God of love and forgiveness. 
As Robert Ingersoll once remarked, “An honest God is the 
noblest work of man.” The traditional religions have con¬ 
tinually “materialized the terms of their moral philosophy 
into existing objects and powers. ,, And some philosophers 
have been so impressed by the beauty and aptness of super¬ 
natural religion as metaphor that they regard criticism of it 
on the grounds of its being contrary to fact as an illiberal 
practice of the literal-minded. 

Now it would be very pleasant indeed if all religious per¬ 
sons adopted the attitude of George Santayana and his school 
that concepts of God and immortality are to be interpreted 
as poetic symbolism instead of truth. The fact is, however, 
that comparatively few of those who are affiliated with the 
supernaturalist religions are as emancipated as was Santay¬ 
ana. In all ages religious convictions have had real and mov¬ 
ing efficacy for the masses of men only when they have been 
taken quite literally. Such convictions, of course, have been 
closely bound up with colorful rituals that appeal more to 
the emotions than to the mind. Yet while it is true that re- 
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ligion is much more than a system of beliefs, it is also true 
that a definite set of beliefs is necessary to any religion. 

What sheer objective evidence compels us to take literally 
is the literalness and tenacity with which men have held to 
religious dogmas throughout history. I think, therefore, that 
philosophy has the duty of pointing out the falsity of out¬ 
worn religious ideas, however estimable they may be as a 
form of art. We cannot act as if all religion were poetry while 
the greater part of it still functions in its ancient guise of 
illicit science and backward morals; we cannot smile upon 
religion as mere metaphor when the most powerful sections 
of it still teach the metaphor as dogma; we cannot non¬ 
chalantly assume that supernaturalism is a dead issue when 
it is still one of the predominant influences in the United 
States and most countries of the globe. 

Professor William Pepperell Montague, late of Columbia 
University, suggested as a step toward the recovery of phi¬ 
losophy in America that its teachers abandon “the 'genteel 
tradition’ according to which controversial religious questions 
are politely evaded; and that instead they face those ques¬ 
tions and discuss them pro and con fairly and courteously but 
frankly. . . . All too often the members of a class in philos¬ 
ophy get the impression that the subject is artificial and re¬ 
mote from their lives just because the teacher has politely 
refrained from connecting his thoughts about ultimate and 
important matters with the religious frame of reference in 
terms of which the student formulates the questions that are 
ultimate and important to him.” Now though Professor 
Montague did not happen to be a Humanist, his comment 
is most appropriate and fits in well with the Humanist’s de¬ 
termination to take religious issues seriously, whether he is 
functioning within academic walls or in the larger world 
outside. 


2. The Rejection of Dualism and Idealism 

It is obvious that the Humanist metaphysics or theory of 
the universe, in line with the traditional Naturalisms and 
Materialisms, leaves no room for world-views in which super¬ 
naturalism plays any part. Thus it rules out the metaphysical 
Dualisms which divide the universe into two separate realms, 
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a material one and a spiritual one; and which also divide man 
himself into two separate entities, hence making inevitable a 
dualistic psychology and a dualistic ethics. Representative 
philosophic or theological Dualisms are those of orthodox 
Christianity and of the outstanding Catholic philosopher, 
Thomas Aquinas; of Plato and Plotinus, with their emphasis 
on eternal Ideas rather than God; of Rene Descartes, who, 
despite his supernaturalist metaphysics, so notably advanced 
the cause of science; and of Immanuel Kant, who shattered 
through rigorous logic the so-called rational arguments for 
the existence of God and immortality only to re-establish 
these two central concepts of supernaturalism as categorical 
demands of man’s faith in the worth-whileness of moral effort. 

Dualism of one type or another has ever been a refuge for 
supernatural religion. So much that I have already said in 
this book has aimed at refuting this philosophy, with its be¬ 
lief in a personal God and a personal immortality, that I shall 
spend little more time upon it. I do want to give, however, 
some special consideration to the dualistic system of Des¬ 
cartes, who carried on with supernaturalism, yet at the same 
time made such great contributions to scientific thought in 
the seventeenth century that we still talk about the Cartesian 
revolution. Descartes conceived of the whole physical world, 
including the human body, as a vast machine describable and 
explainable in terms of mathematical and mechanical laws. 
“Give me extension and motion,” Descartes boasted, “and 
I will construct the universe.” And he proceeded to synthe¬ 
size, popularize and develop the burgeoning new science of 
his era. 

In working out the full implications of the cosmos as a 
huge and intricate machine, Descartes banished all purpose 
and spiritual significance from material Nature. Such cate¬ 
gories held true only for that supernatural realm in which 
God and man’s immortal soul and mind operated. Since this 
God did not interfere with the functionings of the physical 
universe, that universe and this earth were left open for sci¬ 
ence to explore as it would. On the other hand, since Des¬ 
cartes reserved a place in his system for God and immortality, 
he could not rightly be accused of being impious or irreligious. 
There is some reason to believe, however, that the almost 
absolute divorce that Descartes postulated between the 
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realms of Nature and super-Nature was a conscious device to 
free science from religious controls without offending the 
Church. In any case the Church was continually condemna¬ 
tory of Descartes, put his books on the Catholic Index and 
at one time wished to have him executed on the charge of 
atheism. Descartes felt that he was in such grave danger that 
he suppressed or left unfinished much valuable work. 

Though Descartes greatly stimulated scientific progress 
and thereby the Humanist spirit, his drastically dualistic 
metaphysics brought confusion worse confounded into phi¬ 
losophy. The particular view of the material world that he 
and his followers expounded “ushered in a new process of the 
denaturalization of man and human experience. It trans¬ 
formed the conception of Nature into a purely mechanical 
system of tiny billiard-balls following the laws of dynamics. 
. . . Thus human experience was removed from Nature and 
made ‘subjective’: its locus was in man, in a separate sub¬ 
stance, ‘mind,’ not in Nature at all. It was the mechanical 
effect of Nature upon and in man’s ‘mind,’ not a co-operation 
of natural powers. The varieties of human experience, reli¬ 
gious, moral, even intellectual, became quite literally super¬ 
natural—they were in no sense natural processes. Man’s 
‘mind’ was no longer a natural function, but an independent 
substance with an extra-natural status.” (Professor Randall.) 

Drscartes’ insistence on the primacy of consciousness, 
which he epitomized in the famous words, “I think, therefore 
I am,” started a strain of mental subjectivism that hypno¬ 
tized modern philosophy for almost 300 years. It resulted in 
a lamentable over-emphasis on theory of knowledge (episte¬ 
mology) and led straight to the long, fascinating, yet often 
far-fetched argumentation of John Locke, George Berkeley, 
David Hume, Kant and Hegel. Hume, whose brilliant scepti¬ 
cism cut so deep that mind as well as matter seemed to dis¬ 
solve in his analysis, reveals in a frank moment his misgivings 
about it all: “I dine, I play a game of backgammon, I con¬ 
verse and am merry with my friends; and when after three 
or four hours’ amusement, I would return to these specula¬ 
tions, they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, that 
I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any further.” 

The chief effect of modern subjectivism was to bring forth 
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a bewildering series of idealistic philosophies rashly asserting 
that everything that exists is in the last analysis mind or 
idea. This type of philosophy ought rightly to have called 
itself Idea-ism , but instead adopted the word Idealism , which 
in the field of ethics is a perfectly clear term meaning the 
pursuit of high moral ideals. Thus it has become necessary 
always to distinguish between idealism as an ethical concept 
and Idealism as an inclusive philosophical system. 

Extreme subjective Idealism argues that objects exist only 
as and when perceived by the individual human mind. This 
position leads straight to that form of madness known as 
solipsism, in which for each human being his own self is the 
whole of reality, with all other persons and the entire universe 
merely ideas in his consciousness. The more common and 
influential variety of Idealism is objective Idealism, which 
holds that the whole cosmos, from the remotest nebula down 
to every last atom, exists by virtue of being in the all¬ 
perceiving mind of God. Every human individual, every stick 
and stone, every planet and star, is a thought, more or less 
complex, in the Divine Consciousness. A limerick fashionable 
at Oxford, long a stronghold of the idealist philosophy, ex¬ 
presses this notion quite well: 

There was a young man who said, “ God , 

How very remarkably odd 
That this int’resting tree 
Should continue to be 
When there’s no one about in the quad.” 

“Dear Sir, your inquiry is odd, 

For I’m always about in the quad; 

And that’s why the tree 
Continues to be, 

Since observed by yours faithfully, God.” 

The two most important representatives of objective Ideal¬ 
ism were the eighteenth-century English churchman, Bishop 
Berkeley, and the nineteenth-century German philosopher, 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, who renamed his God the 
Absolute. Hegel's ponderous and comprehensive system cre¬ 
ated a powerful tradition of its own and for the larger part 
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of the nineteenth century became the dominant academic 
philosophy in both Europe and America. Professor George 
H. Howison, who taught his own special brand of Idealism, 
well summed up the prevailing temper of American philos¬ 
ophy at a symposium in 1895 when he said: “We are all 
agreed [on one] great tenet, [which is] the entire foundation 
of philosophy itself: that explanation of the world which 
maintains that the only thing absolutely real is mind; that 
all material and temporal existences take their being from 
Consciousness that thinks and experiences; that out of con¬ 
sciousness they all issue, to consciousness they are presented, 
and that presence to consciousness constitutes their entire 
reality.” 

In the United States Hegelianism was in the ascendant in 
the eastern universities during the last decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century and flourished in the Middle West in what 
was known as the St. Louis School. In the early years of the 
twentieth century Josiah Royce at Harvard became the 
leader of American Idealism, while more recently another 
Harvard professor, William Ernest Hocking, has perhaps 
been its ablest exponent. Outside of academic circles the 
idealist doctrine had a powerful effect on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and his fellow Transcendentalists; and it found 
somewhat eccentric expression in both the health-centered 
cult of Christian Science and the naive religion of Spiritual¬ 
ism centered around the hope of immortality. Hegelian Ideal¬ 
ism also influenced profoundly many thinkers who later 
broke away from it, among them Karl Marx and John 
Dewey. There can be little doubt that Hegel, as the greatest 
spokesman for one of the main philosophic positions, will go 
down in history as one of the outstanding figures in philos¬ 
ophy. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson gave the classic common-sense answer 
to Idealism when, in discussing Berkeley’s philosophy, he 
declared, “I refute it, thus” and kicked a large stone so hard 
that he rebounded from it. More seriously, we can state that 
Idealism repeats the mistake of other anthropomorphic phi¬ 
losophies by ascribing to the universe at large a purely 
human or organic attribute such as mind or consciousness. 
The idealistic fallacy can be further exposed by analyzing the 
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intriguing suggestion of Sir James Jeans and others that God 
is the Master Mathematician. Jeans, being a notable astron¬ 
omer and mathematician himself, has been impressed by the 
extent to which the behavior of everything in the cosmos can 
be expressed in mathematical terms. From this scientific 
truism he takes a dizzying leap and concludes that mathe¬ 
matics, as applied by a Divine Mathematician, is the very 
foundation of the universe. 

But mathematics merely expresses the relation between 
things or symbolizes them; numbers are not the things them¬ 
selves, nor do they constitute a higher reality. All men drafted 
under the United States Selective Service Act are assigned 
numbers. In certain connections and for certain purposes the 
conscripts are referred to by these numbers. This does not 
mean that they suddenly become mere mathematical symbols 
or that those symbols become somehow more real than the 
flesh-and-blood persons they represent. 

Now ideas in general, of which numbers are only one class, 
likewise express and symbolize the relations between definite 
material objects and events. What the idealist does in essence 
is illegitimately to identify the things that are symbolized 
with the symbols used; magically to transform objects and 
events into symbols or ideas, and then the whole universe 
itself into Idea. This unwarranted metaphysical abstraction 
he proceeds to call God or the Absolute. 

On the ethical side, the worst feature of Hegel’s Idealism 
is that since its God unfolds from out of his own consciousness 
the entire universe—including all human life and activity— 
evil becomes unreal. For if every act is the expression of the 
Absolute Mind, the Universal Goodness, then everything 
that exists and everything men do must be good; the most 
excruciating physical pain and the most devastating mental 
anguish become negligible throbbings within the Divine Ex¬ 
perience. So there is left no genuine distinction between good 
and bad"; and the nerve of morality is cut. In fact the idealist 
philosophy was widely used as a system of apologetics for the 
status quo; and because for Hegel the state was the highest 
embodiment of the Absolute, the logical consequence was the 
attitude that the state can do no wrong. 

The most valuable element in Hegel was his recognition of 
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the fundamentally dynamic and evolutionary character of the 
universe and human society; and his emphasis on the inter¬ 
relatedness of things. Hegel saw the whole of existence as a 
great complex dialectical movement, meaning that contra¬ 
dictions, identified as thesis and antithesis, continually work 
themselves out and merge in a higher stage identified as the 
synthesis. Idealism, however, turns things completely upside 
down by attributing this dialectical movement to conscious 
mind instead of matter. 

It was Hegel’s dialectical view of reality, corrected and re¬ 
vised through the elimination of his idealistic metaphysics, 
that Marx and Engels appropriated and used as one of the 
foundation-stones in their philosophy. They were wise enough 
to combine what was valuable in Hegelianism with what they 
found true in the existing materialist tradition. What they 
did, in effect, was to take the dialectical part of Hegel’s 
dialectical Idealism and the materialistic part of the old, me¬ 
chanical, undialectical Materialism and weave them together 
in the new synthesis of Dialectical Materialism. In so doing 
they turned Hegel’s cosmology right side up by making, in 
their system, matter instead of mind the basic stuff of the 
universe. 

A contemporary of Hegel in Germany was Arthur Schopen¬ 
hauer, pessimist-in-chief of philosophers, who, deliberately 
scheduling his lectures at the University of Berlin at the same 
hours as Hegel’s, retired in a huff from teaching when he was 
unable to lure away the latter’s students. Schopenhauer 
minced no words in commenting on his rival: “The height of 
audacity in serving up pure nonsense, in stringing together 
senseless and extravagant mazes of words, such as had previ¬ 
ously only been known in madhouses, was finally reached in 
Hegel, and became the instrument of the most barefaced gen¬ 
eral mystification that has ever taken place, with a result 
which will appear fabulous to posterity, and will remain a 
monument to German stupidity.” 

Yet Schopenhauer then proceeded, in The World as Will 
and Idea , to present a philosophic system that was just as 
mystifying as Hegel’s, and even more extravagant. For 
Schopenhauer the world as Idea was the material, external 
side of existence; the world as Will was the internal, dynamic, 
most fundamental aspect of existence. In place of Hegel’s all- 
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embracing cosmic Mind as the basis of everything, Schopen¬ 
hauer put an all-embracing cosmic Will—a Will definitely 
malignant, irrational, inhuman. Schopenhauer, then, was one 
of the very few notable philosophers who was clearly pessi¬ 
mistic in his interpretation of the universe. Thus his philos¬ 
ophy serves as a partial corrective to the false optimism of 
most philosophers, who have read their hopes and ideals into 
the structure of reality. 

In his own way, however, Schopenhauer was as anthro¬ 
pomorphic as anyone else. For he ascribed to the cosmos the 
human attributes of mind, will and evil. Instead of postulat¬ 
ing a good Mind or an all-inclusive God at the very heart of 
things, he postulated an evil Will, in essence an all-inclusive 
Devil. The excellent lesson that Schopenhauer’s Pan-Satan¬ 
ism teaches is that if we indulge in the pathetic fallacy of 
imputing to the universe qualities that emerge only in living 
forms, there is at least as much of a case for imputing the 
bad qualities as the good. 

Friedrich Nietzsche followed Schopenhauer in regarding 
Will as the activating principle at the heart of the cosmos. 
Bracing himself with crude interpretations of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, he defined this Will as a brutal, assertive 
and amoral Will to Power. In the human race this Will to 
Power manifests itself, according to Nietzsche, in the survival 
and superiority of the strongest, the most ruthless, the most 
masterful. Nietzsche had an extreme contempt for women. 
He was militantly opposed to democracy and bitterly at¬ 
tacked Christianity, primarily on the grounds that it encour¬ 
ages the democratic way of life. His ideal man was the tough 
and aristocratic hero recklessly engaging in strife, danger and 
adventure and boldly setting himself up above all current 
views of good and bad. In his most brilliant book, Thus Spake 
Zarathustra , Nietzsche wrote, “A good war halloweth any 
cause.” 

This fierce philosophy, paradoxically enough produced by 
a constitutional invalid, later became a stimulus and inspira¬ 
tion for the German Nazis under Adolf Hitler. The Nietz- 
schean Will to Power was equated with the Will to Dominate 
the World; the Nietzschean stress on biological superiority 
and eugenics with the right of the master race to rule man¬ 
kind. Nietzsche’s wild and turbulent outpourings carried the 
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individualistic, the romantic, and above all the egotistic note 
in modern philosophy, especially as evinced in the German 
versions of Idealism, to a frightening culmination. When 
philosophers start to take seriously the fantasy that the hu¬ 
man mind spins out of its own thought the whole vast pano¬ 
rama of existence, they are embarking on a course of colossal 
and perilous conceit. And no matter how much they attempt 
to cover up or escape from the original subjective assumption, 
they are bound to wind up in the most dangerous extremes. 

Yet even Nietzsche, much of whose work appeared in the 
form of startling epigrams and a kind of prose-poetry, some¬ 
times yields insights and speculations of real Humanist value, 
such as the vision of an eventual Superman who will surpass 
present-day man as much as man does the highest species of 
animals. One shudders at the cruel, egotistic, hard-boiled 
sort of Superman Nietzsche had in mind, but the idea of a 
new species beyond man is invigorating. 

Closely associated with the different types of philosophic 
and religious Idealism is Pantheism. The God of Pantheism 
is impersonal and is immanent throughout the material uni¬ 
verse; he is not independent of, apart from or above the 
cosmos, but identical with it. Therefore this God is not a 
Creator or First Cause in the Christian sense, but an indwell¬ 
ing, purposeful, omnipresent Power carrying things onward 
in the direction of higher values. For the pantheist all matter, 
from the highest living organisms down to the tiniest inor¬ 
ganic particles, is somehow imbued with spirit or conscious¬ 
ness. In ancient times the Stoics constituted the most impor¬ 
tant school of pantheists; and in the East Buddhism contains 
obvious pantheistic elements. 

In modern philosophy it was Giordano Bruno, an ex-friar 
of the Dominican order, who in the sixteenth century re¬ 
kindled the pantheist tradition. Bruno thought God could be 
found in no particular place precisely because he is every¬ 
where—alive and creative throughout the whole infinite uni¬ 
verse that is his glorious body. Pantheism has always been a 
.favorite haven for mystics who wish to feel themselves com¬ 
pletely absorbed in the All or the One or the Infinite; and for 
poets who seek to find a pervasive cosmological and aesthetic 
background for the beauty and grandeur that they see in the 
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natural world. In truth, Pantheism received its consummate 
expression in the English Nature poets of the early nineteenth 
century, especially in William Wordsworth. This passage 
from his “Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern 
Abbey” is a superb rendering of the pantheistic conception: 

. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused , 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns , 

And the round ocean and the living air , 

And the blue sky , and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things , all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

The sum and substance of Nature, as interpreted for exam¬ 
ple by Spinoza, is not equivalent to the God of Pantheism. 
For that God is a value-bearing Being with a strong upward 
trend towards what men consider good, and to that extent is 
anthropomorphic. Spinoza’s God, however, is a synonym for 
Nature and neither promotes nor opposes human values. It is 
therefore a mistake to classify Spinoza as a pantheist. 

The fact that Spinoza constantly used the word God , even 
though he was not a theist, leads us to the general question 
of the redefinition of religious and philosophic terms. This 
procedure has gone on throughout the history of thought and 
is surely legitimate if it remains within sensible bounds. It 
becomes philosophic double-talk, however, if the redefinition 
violates the integrity of language; or if it is made in order to 
avoid an issue or to escape public disfavor. Unfortunately, 
much of the redefining that has taken place in religion and 
philosophy has been, it seems, primarily for the purpose of 
appeasing clerical, academic or political authorities. And 
there is some indication that even the greatest of philoso¬ 
phers, such as Spinoza and Aristotle, felt constrained, due to 
the social and political pressures of their day, to compromise 
in the matter of phraseology.* 

* There is in America today a group of essentially Humanist clergymen 
and philosophers who call themselves “naturalistic theists,” a phrase I 
find self-contradictory. 
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Besides the questionable redefinitions of God that equate 
him with the totality of Nature, we find today a number of 
redefinitions that transform God into simply another name 
for well-known ethical tendencies in men which we all ac¬ 
knowledge to exist and which most of us wish to encourage. 
For instance, Professor Durant Drake writes that “God is the 
universal self in each of us, our good will and idealism and 
intelligence which binds us together and drives us on by inner 
compulsion toward that ideal life for which in our better 
moments we strive.” Professor Jesse H. Holmes describes 
God as the unifying element within that moves men to unity 
in a brotherly world. Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, who. pro¬ 
duces a new concept of'Beity every time he puts pen to paper, 
says: “God is that interaction between individuals, groups 
and ages which generates and promotes the greatest possible 
mutuality of good.” And a Roumanian Humanist, Dimitrie 
Draghicesco, defines God as the more or less complete om¬ 
nipotence, omniscience and benevolence to which man as a 
race can approximate in the long run. 

It is my opinion that these types of redefinition engender 
considerable intellectual and philosophic confusion. If our 
supreme aim is to achieve on this earth the good society and 
the brotherhood of man, together with as close an approach 
as possible to human omniscience and omnipotence, then we 
shall get much further by describing our goal as precisely that 
than by befuddling people through labeling it God. 

An old Chinese proverb avers: “The beginning of wisdom 
is calling things by their right names.” This means in part 
that for the sake of clarity and truth there must be a line 
drawn somewhere, beyond which a word cannot properly be 
used. My own proposal for a minimum definition of God is 
Matthew Arnold’s, “a Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” with that Power understood not merely as 
the magnetic quality of ideas and ideals, but as an active 
force working for the good independent of human beings and 
prior to their evolution. This suggestion identifies the differ¬ 
entiating characteristic of God as some type of powerful pur¬ 
pose at the heart of things pushing toward the higher values. 

Unless we insist on limiting in some manner the acceptable 
meaning of God, it is easy, as Professor Otto maintains, to 
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prove the existence of God by “dilution into vagueness'’; 
through reducing the definition of the term “until it means 
no more than everyone, even the confessed atheist, will have 
to admit to exist. Thus the definition of God virtually proves 
his existence. . . . The word God is made to stand for so 
much that it loses all distinctive meaning. . . . Belief bought 
at this price costs too much. It not only impoverishes the 
religious life . . . but it tends to dissipate the mental disci- • 
pline so laboriously and slowly achieved by men." 

The ethics of words is also involved in the many redefini¬ 
tions of other terms such as immortality and religion itself. 
I think that current redefinitions of religion are particularly 
confusing, since they bring under it such very different and 
in some cases positively irreligious phenomena as nationalism, 
communism and even atheism. Some of these redefinitions 
would by implication assign the name of religion to any so¬ 
cially organized enterprise that succeeds in winning the devo¬ 
tion and emotions of men. On this basis baseball, trade unions, 
political parties, armies and poetry societies all become forms 
of religious endeavor. One of the broadest contemporary defi¬ 
nitions of religion that I have come across occurs in the 
Humanist Manifesto issued by the religious Humanists. This 
document states that “Religion consists of those actions, pur¬ 
poses and experiences which are humanly significant." It is 
evident that the Manifesto makes religion cover practically 
everything of import that men do, think or experience. It is 
only by means of this exceedingly loose interpretation of re¬ 
ligion that the Manifesto group is able to classify Humanism 
as a religion. 

Traditionally religion has involved appeal to, reliance on 
or faith in supernatural powers, elements or states of being. 
However, my minimum definition for a functioning religion 
is that it must be an over-all way of life (including a compre¬ 
hensive attitude towards the universe and man), to which a 
group of persons gives supreme commitment and which they 
implement through the shared quest of ideals. Under this 
definition Humanism qualifies as a religion. Nonetheless, I 
prefer to call Humanism a philosophy or way of life. 

The religious Humanists, whatever their faults in the use 
of language, reject the metaphysics and the Gods of Dualism, 
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Idealism and Pantheism. All three of these major philosophies 
represent, at their best, a steadfast search for a great good 
purpose in the universe as a whole; but in this quest all of 
them, to one extent or another, interpret the cosmos in its 
inner essence or its essential origin as patterned after the 
model of man himself. They all have their source, no matter 
how impressive their superstructures or how elaborate their 
circumlocutions, in a generous measure of wishful thinking. 
Humanism, on its part, reiterates that Nature as such and 
considered as a totality has no purpose, no preferences, no 
prevision of the future, no awareness of the past, no conscious¬ 
ness or mind. 


, 3. The Universe of Nature 

Humanism is an affirmative philosophy. It is essentially yea- 
saying. It says: Yes, this mighty and abundant Nature is our 
home; in it we ever live and move and have our being. This 
Nature produced the marvel of life and the race of man. It 
sustains us with its varied goods and stirs us with its wonder¬ 
ful beauty. Yes, this is a good earth and upon it we can create 
a worth-while and happy existence for all humanity. Yes, we 
men possess the glory of mind and the power of freedom; we 
know the grace of body and the splendor of love. We are 
grateful for the many simple pleasures that are ours, for the 
manifold enjoyments which art and culture and science bring. 
We mortals delight in the sweetness of living rather than 
lamenting over its brevity. And we rejoice in being able to 
hand on the torch of life to future generations. Yes, this life 
is enough; this earth is enough; this great and eternal Nature 
is enough. 

These affirmatives imply a number of negatives. There is 
no place in the Humanist world-view for either immortality 
or God in the valid meanings of those terms. Humanism con¬ 
tends that instead of the gods creating the cosmos, the cos¬ 
mos, in the individualized form of human beings giving rein 
to their imagination, created the gods. 

The central pillar in the Humanist metaphysics is that the 
underlying and continuing foundation of the universe is not 
mind or consciousness, but matter in its multiple and chang¬ 
ing modes. The truth of this position is not dependent upon 
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the definition of matter in terms of any particular stuff. Our 
position is based simply on the proposition that objective 
reality—an external world—call it matter, energy, substance, 
events, electricity or what you will, exists antecedent to and 
independent of the human mind, a Divine Mind or any other 
conceivable mind. 

The Humanist is, of course, opposed to tricky redefinitions 
of the physical world that dissolve it into complete non¬ 
materiality; and therefore to the tendency of some thinkers 
to swing from the former extreme of conceiving matter as 
altogether inert and without motion to the opposite extreme 
of conceiving motion as altogether vacuous and without any 
tangible substance that moves. Even radiant energy, such as 
light, X-rays and the electromagnetic waves that make the 
radio possible, manifests itself in definite particles, or quanta 
in the technical language of science, however infinitesimal in 
size.* 

The universe of Nature shows no favoritism toward man 
or any other of its creatures. Nature is no more interested in 
homo sapiens than in the tiger, the rat, the extinct dinosaur 
or any other form of life; and it is no more interested in living 
forms as such than in rivers, stars, atoms or any other kind 
of inanimate phenomenon. As Santayana says of Nature: 
“Like Polonius’s cloud, she will always suggest some new ideal 
because she has none of her own. ... If we impute to Cronos 
any intent to beget his children, we must also impute to him 
an intent to devour them. . . . The universe can wish par¬ 
ticular things only in so far as particular beings wish them; 
only in its relative capacity can it find things good, and only 
in its relative capacity can it be good for anything.” 

Nature’s neutrality toward the human race does not mean 
that man is an alien in this world. Despite its more turbulent 
and untamed moods, Nature as manifested upon this earth 
has provided, though without prevision or intent, conditions 
sufficiently favorable for life to flourish and develop here 
throughout some two billion years. This Nature has made 
possible the evolution of the species man and his conquest 
of our planet from pole to pole. During the long evolutionary 
progress the mellower, life-encouraging aspects of Nature 

* Unless otherwise indicated, I use the term matter in the broad sense 
of including the various types of radiant energy. 
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have on the whole outweighed its harsher, life-threatening 
aspects. And it is reassuring to feel that beyond our kinship 
with our fellow-men, which sometimes tends to wear thin, 
we can have a real sense of kinship with the natural world 
that is the source of our being and the locus of whatever 
happiness we attain. 

The Humanist view that Nature is indifferent to human 
aims, that from it all calamities as well as all blessings flow, 
by-passes the so-called “problem of evil” with which theo¬ 
logians and philosophers have wrestled throughout the cen¬ 
turies. This problem revolves around the question of how an 
infinitely beneficent and omniscient God could have created 
a world that has within it so much misery, cruelty and 
stupidity. The theists have invented many a myth to explain 
this situation, such as the original sin and fall of man, and the 
existence of a supernatural Satan who fights the Lord and is 
responsible for bringing evil into the cosmos. In this inter¬ 
pretation evil becomes an important element in the very 
constitution of things. Another, more sophisticated myth is 
that evil is nothing but a human illusion, an error of mortal 
mind; or that it is a good in disguise, coming from God him¬ 
self, and with the function of testing and strengthening men’s 
souls for eternal life. 

For Humanists, however, there is no deep and inscrutable 
theological or metaphysical problem connected with the 
presence of evil in experience. For them there is no evil except 
in relation to human life, strivings and aims. Even disease 
germs and droughts are evil only as they interfere with human 
well-being. Most evils are man-made; all evils must be man- 
solved. There is, in a deep-going philosophical sense, no more 
a problem as to why evil should exist than as to why good 
should exist. Philosophers who attribute to the universe as 
such, categories like good and evil, which are applicable only 
to human conduct and evaluations, are not merely guilty 
of anthropomorphism, but also involve themselves in new 
problems that are by their very nature insoluble. 

The traditional Christian attitude toward evil is, from the 
'Humanist standpoint, itself an evil, because that attitude 
i ascribes to evil a fearful cosmic importance that bears down 
on men psychologically and has positively bad moral effects. 
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Walter Lippmann’s comments are illuminating: “Things are 
neutral,” he affirms, “and evil is a certain way of experiencing 
them. To realize this is to destroy the awfulness of evil. I use 
the word ‘awfuP in its exact sense, and I mean that in aban¬ 
doning the notion that evil has to be reconciled with a theory 
of how the world is governed, we rob it of universal sig¬ 
nificance. We deflate it. . . . It may be said that the effect 
of the modern approach is to take evils out of the context 
of superstition. They cease to be signs and portents symbol¬ 
izing the whole of human destiny and become specific and 
distinguishable situations to be dealt with. . . . They are 
then seen to be of long duration and of short, preventable, 
curable, or inevitable. As long as all evils are believed some¬ 
how to fit into a divine, if mysterious, plan, the effort to 
eradicate them must seem on the whole futile, and even 
impious.” (4 Preface to Morals.) 

Take the matter of physical pain. Many lengthy and 
learned treatises have been written in an attempt to reconcile 
the existence of pain with the justice or kindness of a divine 
Creator. The orthodox Christian explanation is that no such 
thing as pain marred the original Garden of Eden and that 
pain came into the world only as a result of Adam's sin. If, 
however, we turn to a scientific analysis of pain in terms of 
biology and psychology, there is no mystery at all. 

The animal ability to experience pain has definite survival 
value, because it warns the animal, including the species 
man, of what is dangerous to health and life. If human beings 
were unable to feel pain, they would be far less capable of 
coping with disease and warding off death. Pain usually 
indicates that something is wrong with the organism and 
that something should be done to cure the trouble. The fact 
that the reduction of pain to a minimum is one of the im¬ 
portant Humanist aims does not contravene this analysis. 
We have a classic example of religious bewilderment over an 
artificially conceived problem of pain in the Book of Job. 
Job, a virtuous and holy man who believed in divine retribu¬ 
tion for human wickedness, worked himself up into a very 
agitated mental state because he found it difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to understand why he was chronically afflicted with 
agonizing boils. 
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The Humanist runs into no such dilemmas, since he does 
not expect the universe or any non-human power to care 
about his pains or his pleasures, his goodness or his good. 
The difference between good and bad is of crucial importance 
in human living, but that is not a sufficient reason for extend¬ 
ing the import of good, or of both good and evil, to the whole 
cosmos. Again, there is a real distinction between life and 
non-life, between the animate and inanimate; and between 
man and all the rest of Nature. These natural dualisms within 
Nature cannot be denied, but they by no means justify the 
setting up of a super-Nature in addition to the one we know, 
which is exactly what the traditional philosophic Dualisms do. 

Most misunderstood of all and most likely to lead into 
philosophic error is the difference between thinking as a 
process and any other process in either man or Nature. The 
faculty of reason lifts man so far above all other known things 
in the world that philosophers have tended to elevate reason 
itself, apart from man, into a cosmic principle. Thus the 
theists have held that a Supreme Intelligence is guiding 
the universe; the Platonic dualists that eternal Ideas are the 
archetypes, the original models of all that exists; and the 
idealists that Mind is the actual stuff of existence. 

In opposition to these various misinterpretations of the 
place of mind in the world, naturalistic Humanism reasserts 
that mind is a function only of living creatures organized in 
a certain complex fashion; and that to widen the functioning 
and locus of mind beyond the activities of such creatures is 
bad logic and bad philosophy. It is possible that in time 
experimentation will show that, in addition to man possessing 
the power of thought, some of the higher animals such as 
apes or horses can carry through elementary processes of 
reasoning. This will not alter the basic philosophic situation. 
Humanists, while they view mind as of far less importance in 
the universe as a whole than do the supernaturalistic philoso¬ 
phers, ascribe to it considerably more importance on the 
human level than do those philosophers. For Humanists con¬ 
tend that the use of reason in place of religious faith or in¬ 
tuition or authority is far and away man’s best reliance. 

Humanism believes that human thinking is as natural as 
walking or breathing, that it is inseparably associated with 
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the functioning of the brain, and that ideas, far from existing 
independently in some separate realm, arise and have reality 
only when a complex living organism such as man is interact¬ 
ing with his environment and is intellectually active. 

It is most essential to note that this statement placing ideas 
and thinking in their natural context does not mean that 
ideas themselves are tiny material particles whirling about 
inside the brain. It means simply that when ideas, which are 
non-material meanings expressing the relations between 
things, occur in human thought, they always do so as func¬ 
tions or accompaniments of physical events or action pat¬ 
terns in the cerebral cortex of the brain. And they are always 
transmitted in human communication through some sign or 
symbol that is likewise of a material nature, however atten¬ 
uated. 

Activity within the brain is necessary for a man’s having a 
new idea or recalling an old one. Thinking, physiologists tell 
us, even emits electrical charges. When a man has an idea, 
the idea itself is not stored away inside the cortex as if one 
were putting something in a box; what is stored away is a 
certain inner pattern among the multitudinous cerebral nerve- 
cells. When that pattern, which may become a habit, is 
reawakened or re-excited, then the idea or ideas before corre¬ 
lated with it leap into being again. The mind of an individual 
is the whole system of ideas or meanings he has acquired; 
but only a small portion of this system comes into use at any 
one time. The rest functions only as it is elicited by the proper 
stimulus. 

For the individual who is thinking to himself ideas are 
private and to that extent subjective. But ideas are also 
objective in that human beings can communicate them to 
one another and can understand one another’s meanings, 
when these are adequately defined. The objectivity and non¬ 
materiality of ideas has been a strong factor in impelling 
philosophers, especially those of a dualist bent, to set up a 
realm of ideas or mind apart from and above Nature. For 
the Humanist, ideas, whether simple or complex, trifling or 
noble, true or untrue, are not apart from but are a part of 
Nature. The experience of thinking or having ideas is dis¬ 
tinguishable from men’s other activities, but not existentially 
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separable. Since ideas are always the ideas of thinking beings, 
there could be no ideas at all without such beings. There 
can be no thought without thinkers. Yet without thinkers 
there can be the potentiality of thought and ideas. Before 
the species man evolved, Nature possessed the potentiality 
of producing both thinkers and ideas; but that potentiality 
did not mean that mind was already real. The manifest 
truth that the mental processes of men are germane to Na¬ 
ture, that Nature is understandable, does not imply, as in the 
idealist tradition, that Nature itself is a mental process or 
has understanding. 

One of the chief motives in the philosophic tendency to set 
up a supernatural sphere of influence in addition to Nature 
itself has been the endeavor to escape from the constant 
change, precariousness and impermanence of the world 
around us. To offset these qualities of everyday existence, 
philosophers have sought to establish a realm where every¬ 
thing of value would be absolutely safe, stable and secure. 
Thus the Christian heaven enshrines permanently, beyond 
all danger of decay or blemish, what are considered the major 
human values. The Platonic realm of eternal Ideas serves the 
same purpose, while the diverse supernaturalist Gods hold 
in their own minds the special values that their respective 
worshippers cherish. Socially the effect of these compensatory 
cosmological schemes has usually been conservative and has 
helped to preserve the traditional forms and structures of 
society. As Dr. Howard Selsam has acutely observed, the 
conservatives try to prevent change in practice and then 
abolish it in theory as well. 

Humanism, on the other hand, recognizes change as a 
fundamental element in the universe and society. As the 
ancient Greek philosopher Heraclitus taught, all things are in 
ceaseless flux. Solid structures like mountains are only rela¬ 
tively permanent; in time they, too, will be worn away and 
their substance become part of other phenomena. It is useless 
to deny change or to attempt to suppress it. Much more 
fruitful for human beings is the policy of controlling and 
channeling intelligently the change that is sure to take place. 

Another mistake that system-building philosophers, es¬ 
pecially those of the idealist school, have made is to assign 
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to the universe a fictitious unity. The great Cosmic Mind of 
Idealism binds together the entire universe in a unified total¬ 
ity, an all-encompassing monism. Humanism rejects this con¬ 
ception. We speak loosely of the universe to designate the 
whole of reality; but when we come to analyze the matter 
closely, we find that the infinitely diverse world of Nature is 
a many rather than a one, a multi-verse rather than a uni¬ 
verse. Here Humanists, in supporting the idea of pluralism 
instead of monism, have taken a cue from William James, 
though they disagree with other aspects of his philosophy. 
James wrote: “Things are ‘with’ one another in many ways, 
but nothing includes everything or dominates over every¬ 
thing. . . . The pluralistic world is thus more like a federal 
republic than like an empire or a kingdom. . . . Monism, 
on the other hand, insists that when you come to reality as 
such, to the reality of realities, everything is present to 
everything else in one vast instantaneous co-implicated com¬ 
pleteness.” 

There are complicated and far-reaching interrelationships 
throughout Nature, but there are also constant cross-currents 
and conflicting forces. There are partial unities, to be sure, 
but no one, vast, over-arching unity. The different entities 
that make up the world enter temporarily into identifiable 
systems, like that of the human body itself; but there is no 
one system, completely unified, that fuses together tightly 
all the sub-systems. Through the law of gravity every particle 
of matter has, of course, a physical effect, however infinitesi¬ 
mal, on every other particle of matter in the universe; but 
this does not entail such a close inter-welding of material 
units that a universal monism results. 

While all material entities are related to one another in 
respect to gravity, most of them are totally unrelated at any 
one time to most others in most ways. On the other hand, no 
entity is independent of all other entities. Every thing has 
some relations with other things; events overlap, interpene¬ 
trate, inter-mesh like the teeth of a cog-wheel. Relationships 
greatly vary, as Dewey makes clear: “Some things are rela¬ 
tively insulated from the influence of other things; some 
things are easily invaded by others; some things are fiercely 
attracted to conjoin their activities with those of others. 
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Experience exhibits every kind of connexion from the most 
intimate to mere external juxtaposition.” 

No matter how far back, in our analysis, we push the cause- 
effect sequences of the universe, we are certain to discover a 
plurality of event-streams that can be accurately described 
only in terms of a plurality of principles. There was no one 
event that started the universe going, and in fact no be¬ 
ginning at all. For Humanism, matter is ever active in in¬ 
dividual, discrete forms. Individuality in this sense is an 
ultimate principle of the universe. The constant activity in 
the world radiates from many different centers. As Professor 
Woodbridge expresses it, “The definition of reality involves 
numberless points of departure.” This radical pluralism of 
Nature means that the cosmos is a vast, complex multi¬ 
plicity and makes impossible the absolute and universal 
determinism expounded by certain religions and philosophies. 

The abstract term universe designates all of Nature as “one 
subject of discourse”; but this does not turn its infinite 
many-ness into an all-embracing oneness. The pluralism 
which I am suggesting eliminates the old metaphysical prob¬ 
lem of the One and the Many: the philosophic riddle of how 
the obvious many-ness of the world could arise and persist 
when all is really One. This insoluble conundrum does not 
exist for the Humanist, who holds that the universe always 
was a Many. 

4. Contingency , Law and Freedom 

The metaphysical pluralism which I have already discussed 
indicates that what we call chance or contingency is not merely 
a word for expressing subjective human ignorance of cause 
and effect, but that objective chance exists outside of and 
regardless of the human mind. This idea was a favorite one 
of James and goes back as far as Aristotle and Epicurus in 
ancient Greece. There are separate event-streams or causal 
series within which strict determinism rules; but the inter¬ 
junction of two or more independently initiated event-streams 
at a specific point in time and space is frequently a matter of 
pure chance or contingency. Coincidence does not imply 
co-causation. 

Chance does not do anything; it has no causal efficacy. 
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It is the name we give to a specific type of occurrence. This 
interpretation of chance does not contradict the concept of 
scientific law. For scientific laws are the expression of if-then 
relations: if H 2 0 , then water; if water at 212 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, then boiling water. But Nature does not guarantee or 
issue a command that at any particular time and place two 
parts of hydrogen will merge with one part of oxygen or that 
water will reach a temperature of 212 0 . Nature proceeds ac¬ 
cording to necessity only in the sense that when a certain if 
is actualized, a certain then will follow. The initiation of the 
if is often a matter of contingency. A scientific law always 
refers to a system of events that is to a greater or lesser degree 
isolated; events may and do intrude from outside any such 
determinate system and prevent the occurrence of a par¬ 
ticular if-then, cause-effect sequence that otherwise would 
have occurred. In the Humanist metaphysics both necessity 
(or determinism or mechanism) and chance (or contingency 
or fortuity) are fundamental and permanent characteristics 
of the universe; and neither necessity nor chance can ever 
swallow up the other. 

Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht sheds useful light on these 
points: “Contingency is often regarded as an alternative to 
mechanism. In fact it is a correlative aspect of Nature’s ways. 
In our world we find that forces, once initiated, work out to 
their inevitable consequences. But the initiation of forces is 
not itself decreed. The laws of Nature are statements of the 
mechanical phase of Nature. They state the uniformities of 
correlation and sequence which events manifest. The laws of 
Nature are not, however, dictates that compel procedure— 
they are not statutes or prescriptive enactments. The presence 
of contingency is not evident at a glance because it is not 
effectively exploited by inanimate agents. Inanimate agents 
react to the actual stimulus of the moment; they react, it 
might be said, to the superficial. Intelligent agents react to 
more than the actual stimulus; they react to the potentialities 
of the actual. And these potentialities are always plural. . . . 
The alternative possibilities were present in Nature from the 
start even though they received no notable exploitation until 
intelligent creatures came to pass.” (In “Man’s Place in 
Nature,” The American Scholar , Winter 1938.) 
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Humanism takes the position that human life, like Nature 
as a whole, is shot through with contingency. When chance 
manifests itself in human affairs, we frequently describe it as 
accident or coincidence or luck—good luck or bad luck. 
Take this report from the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 28, 1944: “A ten-pound slab of ornamental stone fell 
from the sixteenth floor of the Hotel Ansonia, Broadway and 
Seventy-third Street, at 4 P.M. yesterday and struck Miss 
Helen Beebe, hotel telephone operator, on the head, killing 
her instantly. . . . Miss Beebe had just quit her post at the 
hotel's telephone exchange and was walking south on the 
west side of Broadway when the stone struck her.” That 
accident was extraordinarily bad luck for Miss Beebe and a 
good example of objective chance. For it represented the 
sudden conjunction of two presumably independent causal 
series, of two event-sequences with no common, relevant 
cause behind them. The approximately five hundred persons 
in the United States who are struck dead by lightning each 
year are also victims of chance in the form of bad luck. 

On the other hand, if you are walking along any street, 
road or path and unexpectedly find a purse containing $100, 
that is an illustration of objective chance in the form of good 
luck. Under certain circumstances, however, such a happen¬ 
ing would not be an instance of objective chance, as, for 
example, if a kind-hearted uncle of means had purposely 
dropped the purse where he knew you would shortly pass. 
Chance events are an everyday occurrence in the life of the 
average active human being. Men often go to considerable 
pains to guard themselves against the possible bad results of 
chance happenings, as when they take out fire insurance, 
although I do not mean to imply that every outbreak of fire 
is a matter of chance. Many of the events that were formerly 
considered miracles were instances of chance. And it is in¬ 
teresting that contemporary law should classify as “acts of 
God” extraordinary and unpredictable events in Nature that 
occur without human intervention, many of which also 
properly come under the heading of chance. 

An old argument against the existence of objective chance 
is that if there were an all-knowing mind in the universe, that 
mind could predict, from its knowledge of the complete state 
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of affairs throughout the cosmos at any moment, everything 
that would happen everywhere, down to the minutest detail, 
for all future time. On the face of it this argument may have 
an air of plausibility, but it is fallacious in that the very 
assumption of an all-knowing mind amounts to an assump¬ 
tion of the deterministic, anti-chance thesis that has to be 
proved. Such a mind could have an all-embracing pre-view 
of the future only if all existing entities gave rise to cause- 
effect sequences that swept unendingly ahead in rigid uni¬ 
formities undisturbed by any chance encounters or deviations. 

In short, universal omniscience, as distinct from specific 
scientific predictions concerning a limited or isolated segment 
of existence, definitely implies universal determinism. The 
Humanist claim that the existence of objective chance rules 
out universal determinism constitutes, therefore, another ar¬ 
gument against the omniscient Gods of traditional super¬ 
naturalism. That the Humanists are not merely erecting a 
straw man here is easily seen in the fact that certain religions 
of inexorable determinism, like Calvinism and Mohammed¬ 
anism, recognize and indeed insist upon the deterministic 
character of their supernatural God. God as pure determinism 
also appears in certain religious forms centering around 
human crises like that of death. Thus the well-known Protes¬ 
tant ritual includes the words: “The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away.” And death notices sometimes begin: 
“Whereas God in his infinite wisdom has taken our dearly 
beloved. . . .” 

It follows from our chain of reasoning that if an omniscient, 
omnipotent, all-determining God exists or if the material 
universe in itself adds up to complete determinism, then there 
can be no real human freedom. For in either case all human 
actions, decisions and thoughts are pre-determined just like 
all other events. The great cosmic juggernaut rolls on and 
nobody can alter its course in the slightest. The Humanist 
proposition that both pluralism and chance are character¬ 
istics of Nature is of portentous significance for our analysis 
of the nature of man, because that proposition opens the 
door to freedom of choice for human beings. 

Personal freedom of choice means the capacity of conscious 
men to make real decisions in situations where significant 
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alternatives exist. Obviously physical, economic, social and 
other factors always condition and limit human choices. Our 
mental and physical inheritance, the extent and type of our 
education, our income and kind of job, in fact, our total en¬ 
vironment past and present, all influence our current be¬ 
havior. By no means all of our acts are free. Many belong to 
the category of the unconscious or automatic; many are 
strictly determined by the deeds, habits and environmental 
factors of our individual pasts. It is my opinion, however, 
that in a large proportion of our conscious actions there is an 
element of indeterminateness at the moment of choosing; 
and a decisive residue of freedom in the act of willing or 
volition at that moment which the weight of the past, great 
as it is, does not offset. 

Let us take a simple example to illustrate these remarks. 
Suppose you are going to Europe on a six-day steamer and 
want to get some good books to read on board ship. You allot 
for this purpose $10.00 from your budget for the trip and stop 
at your favorite bookstore the afternoon before you are to 
sail. There are several thousand books on display from which 
you can choose. You are limited, in the first place, to these, 
because of the shortness of time. In the second place, you are 
limited in an economic sense to purchases within your self- 
imposed total of $10.00. Also long-established reading habits, 
your particular fields of interest and what you have seen or 
heard about recently published books will combine to in¬ 
fluence your final decisions. All this to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, I hold that you are able to exercise genuine freedom 
of choice in making the selections for your voyage, whether 
you pick out light novels, detective stories or serious tomes 
on history and international affairs. Human freedom always 
functions, as in this instance, within a certain frame of refer¬ 
ence, within definite boundaries. 

Freedom of choice is also inextricably bound up with the 
capacity of thought. The word intelligence comes from the 
Latin inter (between) and legere (to choose). Choosing means 
making up one’s mind. In most cases, when confronted by a 
problem, we do not have to take action instantly. We are able 
to propose to ourselves various hypothetical solutions and 
reason out the implications of each one. As Professor George 
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H. Mead of Chicago University has described the process: 
“It is the entrance of the alternative possibilities of future 
response into the determination of present conduct in any 
given environmental situation, and their operation, through 
the mechanism of the central nervous system, as part of the 
factors or conditions determining present behavior, which 
decisively contrasts intelligent conduct or behavior with re¬ 
flex, instinctive and habitual conduct or behavior—delayed 
reaction with immediate reaction.” 

In other words, the enterprise of thinking, with its manipu¬ 
lation of ideas that symbolize things and events, enables men 
to stand aside temporarily from the flux of existence or at 
least that sector of it about which they are thinking. Mean¬ 
while, during a typical unit of reflection, they examine imagi¬ 
natively and rehearse mentally the different possibilities that 
are open to them, and finally choose the possibility that they 
wish to see actualized. It is the ever plural potentialities in 
Nature that give human beings their opportunity to make 
choices that count among alternatives that are real. 

The determinist answer here is that the different solutions 
to a problem we suggest to ourselves and the reasoning we 
perform regarding them are completely determined by our 
past thinking. The cause-effect sequences in our brains are 
just as determining, just as inescapable, as anywhere else in 
Nature. If we produce a genuinely new thought, that too 
follows from a definite cause-effect pattern in the cerebral 
cortex. The human will is simply the dynamic urge to carry 
out wishes and ideas that have become part of our being 
through the impact of the total cause-effect necessities both 
within us and without us. True freedom, according to this 
view, is the capacity to act according to one’s true character, 
to be altogether one’s self, to be ^//-determined and not 
subject to outside coercion. In the words of Professor Gard¬ 
ner Williams, “Preference plus power contain the essence of 
freedom.” 

This doctrine deserves careful consideration owing to the 
intelligence and consistency with which it has been formu¬ 
lated. The majority of naturalist and materialist philosophers 
have supported it. But I do not think it is a view to which 
Humanists should give their assent. The sounder position is 
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that we human beings possess the freedom, as Professor 
Montague phrases it, “to modify and supplement our past 
by a spontaneous effort not predetermined by that past”; 
that we are free either to improve upon that past or to fall 
below its standards. Most men, I am convinced, have an 
unmistakable feeling at the final moment of significant choice 
that they are making a free decision, that they can really 
decide which one of two or more roads to follow. This in¬ 
tuition does not in itself amount to knowledge, yet cannot 
be disregarded by philosophers and psychologists. 

The more extreme deterministic philosophies, like certain 
other world-views, have provided a psychological escape for 
harassed man. They have set up a supreme authority that 
either automatically or otherwise arrives at and enacts all 
decisions down to the very last detail of human conduct, and 
so relieves men from the trouble of solving their own difficul¬ 
ties and from worrying over a future whose course is already 
predestined * Yet most of those who have purported to be¬ 
lieve in some form of fatalism or universal necessity have 
acted as if they did have freedom of choice; and this indicates, 
in my opinion, that the dynamic of freedom runs so deep in 
human nature that no mere theories can succeed in negating 
it. In any case a passive attitude toward life seems to be more 
a function of hot weather and tropical climate, undernourish¬ 
ment and bad health, than of deterministic cosmologies. 

The common-sense reaction of the average person is surely 
that what he does or does not do makes a real difference in 
the outcome of his affairs. The Humanist pushes this idea 
further by asserting that human thinking in particular makes 
a difference. The theoretical determinist gets himself into a 
peculiar quandary here. For he is compelled to admit that his 
own determinist philosophy and all his brilliant arguments in 
favor of it, including every phrase, word and punctuation 
mark, were from way back bound to emerge in the exact form 
that they finally took; and that the iron law of cause and 
effect likewise led me inevitably to my conclusions and state- 

* When, in Dostoievsky The Brothers Karamazov , Jesus returns to 
earth, the Grand Inquisitor proposes to burn him for the crime of having 
placed upon man “the fearful burden . . . the great anxiety and terrible 
agony” of deciding for himself “what is good and what is evil.” 
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ments concerning freedom of choice. This is a self-stultifying 
position; if it were true, man would be a species of robot. 

Cosmic determinism also robs the concept of potentiality 
of most of its meaning by reading back present actuality into 
the primordial state of things. For the determinist position 
is that at any one moment in the state of the universe every 
last thing that happens in the future is then and there some¬ 
how contained or implied. Thus there has existed only one 
universal potentiality throughout all time, namely the po¬ 
tentiality of the one actuality that necessarily occurs. There 
are no plural or alternate possibilities; each thing has, and 
things as a whole have, only one possible line of development. 
The present unfolds from the past as automatically as a 
motion picture is projected onto the screen from a roll of film. 

One reason for the specious appeal of absolute determinism 
is a rather common misunderstanding of the principle of cause 
and effect. Thus intelligent people, and even some philoso¬ 
phers, conceive of the present as merely the effect of pre¬ 
ceding causes and neglect the fact that the present is itself 
an active cause. Every effect becomes a cause in its turn. 
The present present, as the spearhead of activity in the world, 
is always working upon, transforming or conserving what has 
been handed down to it by former presents that are now past. 
The past as past has no efficacy; it is dead and gone. It is 
efficacious only through the continuum of cause and effect 
carrying on from one present to the next. 

Everything that exists—the whole vast aggregate of in¬ 
animate matter, the swarming profusion of earthly life, man 
in his every aspect—exists only as an event or events taking 
place at this instant moment which is now. To exist means 
universally to be a form or quality of activity in some 
temporal present. 

The activity which took place in the irrevocable and irre¬ 
versible past builds the foundations upon which the immedi¬ 
ate present operates. What happened in the past establishes 
many limitations as well as potentialities; it always conditions 
present activity, and present activity conditions the events 
of the future. But conditioning is not the same as determining. 
And each day’s present in its onward sweep creates fresh 
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patterns of existence, maintains other patterns and destroys 
still others. 

The past and future are both imaginative concepts. They 
assume, however, the status of concrete present existence 
upon our calendars where time is represented in terms of 
space and is therefore misrepresented. Our calendars pre¬ 
serve the old notion of the world being in time and moving 
through it. We know, on the contrary, as the theory of 
relativity has helped to make plain, that time is a quality of 
activity or process, a relationship between events. Professor 
Woodbridge further clarifies the situation: “Nothing what¬ 
ever goes from the past through the present into the future. 
We can not make such a statement intelligible. For To go’ 
from the past to the future is not like going from New York 
to Boston. Boston is already there to go to, but the future is 
not anywhere to go to. And New York is there to leave, but 
the past is not anywhere to leave. ,, 

The movement of time, then, is not a movement of any¬ 
thing from the past into the future; it is the passage from one 
present to another present. “The present produces both past 
and future. . . . The past is the present’s past and the future 
is the present’s future.” 

Human beings and their actions, like everything else, con¬ 
stitute the advancing front, the surging crest of an on-going 
movement that never stops. Living, doing, thinking men, 
together with the natural forces under their control, are an 
unceasing wave of the present. And this dynamic, creative 
present, however conditioned and restricted by the effects 
of prior presents, possesses genuine initiative; as it moves 
forward, it pushes into the past, as it were, the transforma¬ 
tions it makes in the malleable substance of the already 
existent. 

This brings us to the distinction, crucial for our discussion, 
between the existing subject matter—what Aristotle called 
the material cause—and the agent or force that acts upon 
it—what Aristotle called the efficient cause. To quote Pro¬ 
fessor Lamprecht again: “Subject matter and agency are 
both actualities of the present. But their roles are different. 
The former is that which is acted upon; the latter is that 
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which acts. That which is acted upon may also be agent, 
because the interactions of Nature are highly complicated. 
And that which acts may well also be subject matter for some 
other agent. We cannot, therefore, pick out any actuality of 
the present and regard it as either subject matter or as agent 
in any absolute sense. . . . 

“A physician who heals is agent and his patient is subject 
matter, even though simultaneously with the healing activi¬ 
ties of the physician, the patient also acts in various ways 
upon the physician. The wind is agent, and the bending elm 
is subject matter, even though, simultaneously with the im¬ 
pact of the wind on the tree, the elm diverts the wind some¬ 
what from the course it would, in the absence of the elm at 
just that spot, have taken. But the physician and the wind, 
in their roles as agents, are not subject matter; and the 
patient and the elm, in their roles as subject matter, are not 
agents. The distinction between subject matter and agent is 
absolute, even if the actualities to which the distinction can 
be applied are complexly interrelated and continually chang¬ 
ing in those interrelations.” (In a paper, “Metaphysical Back¬ 
ground of the Problem of Freedom.”) 

This distinction holds for a human agent putting into 
effect a present choice that affects his own body as subject 
matter or his own mind (as it exists up to that point) as 
subject matter. In the thought process it is always the mind 
functioning in the immediate present which is the initiating 
agent. The intellectual activity of the past has of course 
built up a complex of ideas, recallable through the memory 
mechanisms of the nervous system, that conditions a man’s 
present thinking. But the individual thinking now and de¬ 
ciding now is a free agent, and his past accumulation of 
knowledge is subject matter that he utilizes and adds to. 
Only in his role as active agent does a man have freedom of 
choice; insofar as he is subject matter, what happens to him 
is determined by the agents that act upon him. 

The determinists in their analysis tend to reduce every¬ 
thing to subject matter. As Professor Lamprecht points out, 
“They ignore the efficient cause and speak as if the material 
cause were productive in and through itself alone. For only 
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the material cause ... is antecedent to the initiation of 
change.” The efficient cause, on the other hand, both initiates 
change and acts simultaneously with it. 

Since man is a rational animal and has succeeded in ac¬ 
quiring considerable knowledge about the world around him, 
he is able, in his role as efficient cause, to manipulate, change 
and control subject matter to a remarkable degree. One of the 
most significant types of choice in this sense that a human 
being can make is to take advantage of established scientific 
if-then laws by initiating a specific event from which a 
certain desired result will flow. 

If we light a gas range and boil or fry chicken and vege¬ 
tables over the flames, we shall soon have a nourishing meal. 
Thus in a multitude of ways human beings make excellent 
use of a determinism of means: it is in this way that a knowl¬ 
edge of necessity leads to increasing human freedom and 
control. The determinists illegitimately extend this deter¬ 
minism of scientific if-then sequences to the human choices 
and actions that may initiate them. 

Another error in the deterministic interpretation of human 
nature is that it falls into the genetic fallacy of viewing 
men’s actions merely in terms of causal antecedents. But 
each individual thing that exists is what it does rather than 
what it is caused by; its antecedents cannot negate its specific 
character and activities. The lovely blossoming of a flower is 
just as real as the lowly roots from which the flower sprang. 
To cite a favorite example once more, water is caused by the 
interaction of hydrogen and oxygen. But water behaves in a 
way that you could never deduce from a study of hydrogen 
and oxygen separately; it would be absurd to claim that 
water cannot run downhill because neither hydrogen nor 
oxygen does. With water there emerge new qualities and kinds 
of behavior quite dissimilar to those of its causal antecedents. 

The opposite view—the “container” theory of causation— 
repeats the old mistake of supposing that there must be an 
inclusive similarity between a cause and its effect, so that all 
the properties of an effect somehow pre-exist in the cause. 
Furthermore, every single phenomenon of Nature possesses 
a certain irreducible individuality that is at least as im- 
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portant a factor in its behavior as the prior causes that bring 
it into being or the external causes that later affect it. 

To be perfectly frank, I am not altogether satisfied with my 
analysis of human freedom of choice; and it is probable that 
many Humanists will disagree with my position. Yet neither 
Naturalism nor Materialism nor any other philosophy has so 
far dealt adequately with this fundamental issue. 

5. The Ultimates of Existence 

Perhaps the best way for me to sum up Humanism’s theory 
of the universe is to outline, from the Humanist viewpoint, 
the irreducible traits of existence as such, those ultimate 
categories of reality that constitute one’s metaphysics or 
ontology. In formulating a metaphysics, Humanism fulfils its 
philosophical function of synthesis on the grand scale and is 
able to present itself as an inclusive way of life. 

Aristotle describes the task of metaphysics in these words: 
“There is a science which investigates being as being and the 
attributes which belong to this in virtue of its own nature. 
Now this is not the same as any of the so-called special 
sciences; for none of these others treats universally of being 
as being. They cut off a part of being and investigate the 
attributes of this part. ... All these sciences mark off some 
particular being—some genus, and inquire into this, but not 
into being simply nor qua being.” 

To follow through with Aristotle’s analysis, we find that 
the sciences of astronomy, biology and economics, for in¬ 
stance, each concentrates on its own carefully defined and 
limited subject matter. Metaphysics, on the other hand, seeks 
to identify those relatively few basic characteristics which 
are to be found throughout astronomy, biology and every 
other field of factual knowledge; it specifies those features of 
existence which are omnipresent. The term galaxy is im¬ 
portant in astronomy, but there are no galaxies in biology; 
the term mammal is important in biology, but it is hardly 
relevant to the behavior of galaxies. However, the term 
causality , one of the most obvious metaphysical categories, 
is fundamental in both astronomy and biology. 

Metaphysics, then, deals with the lowest common denomi- 
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nators of everything that exists, whether it be animate or 
inanimate, human or non-human. These lowest common de¬ 
nominators, such as causality, supplement one another and 
must be consistent with one another; but they cannot be 
deduced from one another or from any conception common to 
some or all of them. We can find no intelligible explanation of 
why these particular universal traits exist; they simple are. 
Precisely because they are ultimate principles of explanation 
and intelligibility, they themselves are not susceptible of 
explanation. To demand a reason for them is like asking the 
cause of causality. 

These universal categories apply only to existential subject 
matters, but not to abstractions from existence such as mathe¬ 
matics, logic and other ideological systems, or to ideas as 
such. Although ideally the categories ought not in any sense 
to overlap, I have not strictly held to this procedure. With¬ 
out implying, then, that I have drawn up a final or complete 
metaphysical prospectus, I submit the following twelve cate¬ 
gories as the most significant—the foundation-stones—in 
the Humanist metaphysics: 

1. Substance (Matter-Energy). While there have been 
many different definitions of Substance , I am using it as a 
convenient over-all term for the infinitely varied manifesta¬ 
tions and modes of matter and energy throughout the uni¬ 
verse. Substance in this sense is equivalent to the whole of 
material existence. It is to Substance that all the other meta¬ 
physical distinctions pertain. 

2. Activity (Motion, Process, Event). Substance is always 
in movement, in flux, no matter how stable or inert it may 
appear. It is dynamically active. Just as all activity is the 
activity of something concrete, so every something, from the 
smallest sub-atomic particles to objects such as men and 
stars, manifests unceasing activity. 

3. Dimension (Measurement). All varieties of Substance 
are either particles or a combination of particles, and possess 
Dimension—however infinitesimal—in terms of mass, vol¬ 
ume, duration or other quantitative measurements. 

4. Quality (Attribute). Every existent has a certain com¬ 
bination of qualities. Primary qualities such as solidity, shape 
and smoothness can be found at all levels of existence. Sec¬ 
ondary qualities such as color, sound and smell are also 
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objective; but as Professor Woodbridge states, they “require 
the intervention of some special structure if their appropriate 
causality is to be effective.” Such structures are, for exam¬ 
ple, the complex sense organs of human beings or cameras 
using color film. 

5. Form (Pattern, Structure). Every manifestation of Sub¬ 
stance possesses a certain identifiable form or pattern de¬ 
finable as a stone, a tree, a man or something else. Form never 
exists apart from matter or energy, or in any Platonic or 
other supernatural realm beyond Nature. 

6. Potentiality (Power). Every object or form of life has 
certain inherent possibilities or powers of activity, interac¬ 
tion, change or development. It depends on circumstances, 
however, which potentiality or potentialities are actualized. 
One type of Potentiality most important for human beings 
is the adaptability of things. The metaphysical distinction 
between Potentiality and Actuality is one that was made 
much of by Aristotle. 

7. Causality (Causation). Everything that exists is subject 
to causation and functions as both cause and effect. An ex¬ 
istent functions as cause when it is operating as an active 
agent; as effect when some other agent-cause is acting upon it. 

8. Necessity (Law, Regularity). Scientifically established 
cause-effect laws or functional relationships are if-then reg¬ 
ularities in Nature. Natural laws are deterministic only in 
the sense that the then surely occurs if the necessary and 
sufficient conditions are present. This conditional necessity 
leaves room for Contingency, accident and human freedom. 

9. Contingency (Chance). This category is not, as often 
said, expressive merely of human ignorance of natural proc¬ 
esses. It points to something real and objective in the uni¬ 
verse: the pervasive and continual meetings or intersections 
of independent causal sequences in both non-human Nature 
and human affairs. The existence of Contingency, in addition 
to Activity and Potentiality, is sufficient to account for 
change and for the frequent emergence of novelty upon this 
earth and in the universe at large. 

10. Individuality (Particularity). Every stone, tree and 
man is a distinct individual, set off in its discreteness and 
particularity from all other things both within and outside of 
its own species. No matter how similar events or objects of 
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the same species may be, each possesses a certain irreducible 
character of its own. Every existent not only occupies a 
unique position in space and time, but also thereby has unique 
relations with the rest of the world. The existence of indi¬ 
viduality indicates that the universe is pluralistic and not, 
as the monistic systems claim, a great over-arching unity. 

n. Relation (Connectedness, Relatedness). Every indi¬ 
vidual event or entity in the cosmos is related in some manner 
to some other thing or things. Nothing exists in absolute 
isolation. The dynamic aspect of relation is interaction. When 
things come together to form wholes, we have synthesis or 
unity . Relation also includes the concept of continuity —con¬ 
tinuity both between objects and events in the same present 
and between successive objects and events. 

12. Eventuation (Outcome, Culmination, Natural Tele¬ 
ology). This category denotes the continuous process of events 
in Nature in terms of successive outcomes, culminations and 
effects. The acorn eventuates in an oak tree, or in nourish¬ 
ment for an animal. Eventuation in itself does not imply 
evolution or upward development; outcomes may constitute 
either retrogression or advance in the light of human values. 
But human beings, exercising conscious purpose and adapting 
means to ends, utilize actual and possible eventuations for 
the fulfilment of desires, needs and ideals. 

This brief summary of Humanist metaphysical categories 
is just as significant for its omissions as for its inclusions. It 
of course excludes many categories which other philosophies 
have enthusiastically incorporated. Thus Humanism, while 
recognizing the great significance in human life of concepts 
like mind, purpose and goodness, does not consider them basic 
traits of the universe and refuses to elevate them into con¬ 
trolling forces in the cosmos as a whole. There follow eighteen 
categories, all familiar in the history of philosophy, which 
Humanism rejects as irreducible ultimates or as final prin¬ 
ciples of explanation for existence as such. 

1. Mind (Reason, Intelligence, Consciousness) 

2. Idea 

3. Truth 

4. Spirit (Soul) 

5. Personality 
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6. Will 

7. Purpose (Design, Providence) 

8. Love 

9. Good (Value, Morality) 

10. Evil 

11. God 

12. Devil (Satan) 

13. Beauty 

14. Freedom 

15. Life (Life Force, £lan Vital) 

16. First Cause 



Commenting on the last three of these categories, I wish 
to reiterate that Humanism rules out a First Cause as 
necessary in its philosophy and holds with Aristotle that 
JSfature is infinite in duration as regards both past and future. 
This eternity of the cosmos is implied both by the Law of the 
Conservation of Mass, which means that no iota of the mass 
of matter or energy can either be created or destroyed; and 
by the Law of Causation, which means that something can¬ 
not result from nothing and that there cannot be a last effect. 
Humanism does not, of course, accept the notion, once quite 
general, that space and time are self-existent absolutes 
through which the world passes. The Humanist regards 
space as derivative from and relative to Substance and its 
extension; and time as derivative from and relative to Sub¬ 
stance and its activity. 

Humanism’s twelve metaphysical categories are not nearly 
so romantic, so exciting, so pleasing to the human ego as those 
of the supernaturalist philosophies and religions. Yet a disci¬ 
plined philosophy, alert to all relevant scientific advances, 
must eliminate as metaphysical ultimates those attributes 
that belong to man alone. Such a philosophy inspires a sense 
of exhilaration from its steady pursuit of the truth and sober 
enumeration of metaphysical traits which are in all prob¬ 
ability eternal. 


Humanism, taking the facts and implications of modern 
science as its point of departure, yet not unmindful of the 
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claims of religious and artistic genius, definitely repudiates 
the supernaturalist or anthropomorphic bias running through 
most philosophies of the past. For naturalistic Humanism the 
universe of Nature is all that exists; and man’s greater good 
within this Nature is man’s be-all and end-all. This-earthly 
human achievement is a worth-while goal in itself and not a 
means to salvation in another life. Whatever salvation man 
can find from evil must be in this world. 

The great supernaturalist and idealist philosophies have 
always insisted on some sort of cosmic and metaphysical 
guarantee for the ultimate triumph of man or his values; 
they have postulated the existence of a favoring Providence 
or a great Friend behind phenomena guiding the complicated 
affairs of mankind to an inevitably successful conclusion. 
Humanism, however, never loads the dice by reading the 
actualization of its ideals into the stars, the drift of history 
or a Divine Mind that underwrites the future. The universe 
does not care whether good or evil, or any other human value f 
prevails. Yet man can be proud that in the whole vast cosmos 
he is, at the least, one of the highest forms of being that 
exists. Confronted with the measuring rod of value, the im¬ 
mensities of time and space shrink mightily when compared 
with a single human mind. 

Humanism is a philosophy for mature people and grows 
increasingly influential with the maturity of the race. It is 
honest and realistic in holding that man cannot romantically 
expect that his story is necessarily going to have a happy end¬ 
ing; it is tough-minded and firm-hearted in teaching that we 
should not unsportingly demand any advance promise of 
victory. But the Humanist philosophy, though granting that 
man may lose and lose permanently, is convinced that he has 
the ability and the intelligence and the spirit to win through. 
While it diminishes our cosmic pretensions, it augments our 
earthly hopes. 

So Humanism encourages men to face life buoyantly and 
bravely, relying upon their own freedom and reason to fashion 
a noble destiny in a future that is open. 
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6. The Appreciation of Nature 

The Humanist tenet that Nature constitutes the uni¬ 
versality of existence does not detract from the appreciation 
of natural beauty and indeed should sharpen it. Humanism 
gives ample scope to those reactions of awe and wonder that 
so many men have experienced when they gaze upon the 
unending array of stars, see a sun-streaked waterfall hurtling 
over a high precipice or view the sweep and splendor of 
mountains, sea and sky. Acute consciousness of the infinite 
loveliness of the external world can offset to a considerable 
degree any sense of human loneliness or insignificance to 
which the naturalistic, humanistic metaphysics may give rise. 
There is a wealth of evidence to show that a keen responsive¬ 
ness to natural beauty not only evokes in human beings 
experiences of the most intense and pleasurable kind, but 
also arouses in them a feeling of profound kinship and oneness 
with Nature and its myriad forms of life. 

Here again I do not think that either of Humanism’s allied 
philosophies, Naturalism and Materialism, has done justice 
to a theme that certainly is of importance for any well- 
rounded philosophy. There is very little in the writing of 
contemporary naturalists and materialists that develops the 
possibilities of Nature as an aesthetic object or that indicates 
the philosophic relevance of Nature appreciation. It seems to 
me that naturalists and materialists, in their perennial 
struggle against metaphysics that erect false barriers between 
man and Nature, have overlooked or under-stressed certain 
aspects of the wholly natural distinction between man and 
non-human Nature. 

In general it is the poets who have best described the 
multitudinous patterns of color, sound and motion in the 
natural world and who have given most eloquent voice to 
the effect of Nature’s beauty and grandeur upon the human 
heart and mind.* Among the poets of the English language 
it is, in my judgment, the Nature poets of the early nine¬ 
teenth century, notably Keats and Shelley, Byron and Words- 

* I am not attempting to cover here the extensive contributions made 
by modern prose writers, landscape painters and composers in the evolu¬ 
tion of Nature appreciation. 
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worth, whose achievement is greatest in these respects. And 
of them all, Wordsworth stands out as preeminent in mastery 
of expression and variety of image. For the purposes of this 
discussion, however, I prefer to quote certain passages from 
Lord Byron that exemplify both virtues and defects in his 
attitude toward Nature. There was little of a religious note in 
Byron’s work; and he frequently wrote quite naturalistically 
of absorbing the beauty of Nature into one’s inmost being 
and of mingling in harmonious unity with the universe. Thus 
in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage : 

Are not the mountains, waves and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart? .... 

I live not in myself , but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture . ... The soul can flee 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

Where rose the mountains , there to him were friends; 
Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime extends , 

He had the passion and the power to roam; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 

Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

Now Byron, who during much of his career felt himself to 
be an outcast, was also, as these lines indicate, constantly 
thinking of Nature as a refuge from human society and from 
the hubbub of urban existence. While boredom and intoler¬ 
ance have not yet been eradicated from human intercourse 
and while the bustle and clamor of cities have enormously 
increased since Byron’s day, I do not conceive of the normal 
appreciation of Nature in terms of escape from either men or 
machines. Rather it is an aesthetic pleasure, a spiritual de¬ 
light and a simple, rewarding way of recreation. Like any 
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other kind of recreation, it of course often takes the form of a 
temporary withdrawal from the concerns of everyday life. 
For the mentally depressed or distracted, Nature appreciation 
can sometimes serve as a valuable therapy; it may induce 
tranquillity and help restore the sick soul. 

Another point about Byron, as typified by the second 
stanza quoted, was his preference for the wild, the remote 
and untamed in Nature. These melodramatic aspects of the 
natural world have their own appeal and can indeed be 
fascinating, but in the objective estimation of aesthetic value 
there is no reason for promoting them to a special position. 
The scope of natural beauty is as wide as the range of beau¬ 
tiful objects, large or small, near or far, wild or cultivated, 
static or in motion. Furthermore, in our philosophy of ap¬ 
preciation there certainly must be a place for the experience 
of beauty in Nature merging with that of human creation, 
as when we view the bridges of New York or San Francisco 
against their background of water, highland and sky; or look 
upon London in the shining splendor of the morning sun, as 
described by Wordsworth in his sonnet “Composed Upon 
Westminster Bridge.” 

My reservations as to Byron’s treatment of Nature lead 
to the general observation that all the chief Nature poets of 
his period exemplified to one degree or another the obvious 
shortcomings of the Romantic movement. They.were all in¬ 
clined to over-state the case, to idealize Nature in a manner 
reminiscent of Rousseau and to over-emphasize the good 
consequences for human character and conduct of closeness 
to Nature and sensitivity to its beauty. 

Certain professional philosophers have made the same mis¬ 
take. For example, Kant stated: “I maintain that to take an 
immediate interest in the Beauty of Nature (not merely to 
have taste in judging it) is always a mark of a good soul. 
And Schopenhauer wrote: “A beautiful view is therefore a 
cathartic of the mind, as music, according to Aristotle, is of 
the feeling, and in its presence one will think most correctly. 
To puncture such exaggerations, we have only to remember 
that Adolf Hitler was a great admirer of the fine mountain 
scenery in the Bavarian Alps where he had his retreat. 

The thoroughly humanistic appreciation of Nature that I 
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am suggesting does not share in the sentimentalities of 
Romanticism. It decidedly does not set up the non-human 
world as somehow more worthy of attention than man or as 
aesthetically superior to art. Nor does it indulge in the 
pantheistic and sometimes supernaturalistic overtones which 
Wordsworth, especially, was prone to bring into his poetry. 
So far as later British poets are concerned, both Swinburne 
and Meredith produced excellent Nature poetry that is 
Humanist in spirit. 

In America of the nineteenth century we find much 
first-rate Nature poetry in Bryant and Whittier, Emerson 
and Whitman, with transcendental or idealistic influences 
markedly present in the work of the latter two. Among 
twentieth-century American writers, Arthur Davison Ficke 
has given notable expression to the warm and responsive 
Humanist attitude towards natural beauty, particularly in 
his fine sonnet-sequence, Tumultuous Shore . Consider these 
lines: 

And if he die? He for an hour has been 
Alive, aware of what it is, to be. 

The high majestic hills, the shining sea, 

He has looked upon, and meadows golden-green . 

The stars in all their glory he has seen. 

Love he has felt. This poor dust that is he 
Has stirred with pulse of inward liberty, 

And touched the extremes of hope, and all between. 

Can the small pain of death-beds, can the sting 
Of parting from the accustomed haunts of earth, 

Make him forget the bounty of his birth 
And cancel out his grateful wondering 
That he has known exultance and the worth 
Of being himself a song the dark powers sing? 

In the field of philosophy itself Lucretius’ superb descrip¬ 
tions in On the Nature of Things still remain the outstanding 
example of naturalistic appreciation of Nature. There is 
hardly a page throughout the entire volume that does not 
make reference to the ever-changing forms and qualities of 
the natural world. Of course the great philosopher-poet of 
antiquity included in his descriptive sweep almost every¬ 
thing that we now assign to the realm of natural science. 
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I am not urging modern philosophers to imitate Lucretius 
in this respect. Nonetheless, in his approach to Nature and 
in his constant allusions to its more beauteous aspects, he 
established a pattern that could well serve as an example for 
present-day philosophers and their writing of readable work. 

One of the most impressive sections in Lucretius is that in 
which he treats of great meteorological phenomena and ex¬ 
traordinary telluric manifestations. To a large degree his 
descriptions of earthquakes, lightning, thunderbolts, hurri¬ 
canes, volcanoes and the Nile in flood come under the head¬ 
ing of what Edmund Burke called the sublime. In depicting 
these turbulent moods of a Nature mighty and unrestrained, 
Lucretius makes us feel such a power and a glory in it all 
that we are ready to cry out: “Though Nature slay us, yet is 
it ever most marvelous and beautiful 1” 

Some years ago I had this precise feeling one summer’s 
afternoon while walking along the Hudson River at the base 
of the Palisades during a brief but ferocious thunderstorm. 
The sky was inky black and poured forth torrents of wind¬ 
swept rain in slanting patterns; violent thunder-claps re¬ 
verberated among the cliffs, and lightning flashes near and 
far lighted up the river in zigzag configurations. I had that 
exhilarating sensation of witnessing an awe-inspiring spectacle 
and knowing at the same time that there was a chance, how¬ 
ever infinitesimal, of my being struck dead in my tracks at 
any moment. 

As Lucretius tells us in a memorable passage: 

... At such a time the densed clouds 
So mass themselves through all the upper air 
That we might think that round about all murk 
Had parted forth from Acheron and filled 
The mighty vaults of sky—so grievously , 

As gathers thus the storm-clouds’ gruesome night, 

Do faces of black horror hang on high — 

When tempest begins its thunderbolts to forge . . . . 

. Then the thunderbolt , 

Now ripened , so to say, doth suddenly 
Splinter the cloud , and the aroused flash 
Sweeps onward , lumining with forky light 
All places round. Andfolloweth anon 
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A clap so heavy that the skiey vaults , 

As if asunder burst , seem from on high 
To engulf the earth . 

The experience of finding Nature full of wonder and 
fascination even when it directly threatens human life leads 
us to the threshold of religious mysticism. But it is not 
necessary to enter that door. Instead I would take the view 
that not a few of the reports of religious mystics can be 
legitimately interpreted in terms of a perfectly normal, this- 
worldly mysticism stemming from a deep sensitivity for the 
beauties of our natural environment. Fortunately, one does 
not need to be a professional mystic in order to know at 
first-hand the meaning of what I am loosely calling “normal 
mysticism.” Professor James H. Leuba quotes the following 
from a “mystic” who might be any one of us: 

“Once when walking in the wild woods and in the country, 
in the morning under the blue sky, the sun before me, the 
breeze blowing from the sea, the birds and flowers around me, 
an exhilaration came to me that was heavenly—a raising of 
the spirit within me through perfect joy. Only once in my 
life have I had such an experience of heaven.” Similar state¬ 
ments are a fundamental motif in a classic such as Thoreau’s 
Walden. For example: “Sometimes in a summer morning . . . 
I sat in my sunny doorway from sunrise to noon, rapt in a 
reverie, amidst the pines and hickories and sumachs, in un¬ 
disturbed solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around 
or flitted noiselessly through the house, until by the sun fall¬ 
ing in at my western window, or the noise of some traveler’s 
wagon on the distant highway, I was reminded of the lapse 
of time.” 

Now most nature-lovers are not literary people who make 
records of their experiences. But the fact is that many 
ordinary persons who enter into communion with Nature 
may in this process lose themselves in a veritable ecstasy of 
aesthetic delight, so that they forget the passage of time and 
are lifted out of and beyond the regular flow of day-to-day 
existence. As an element in responsiveness to Nature this can 
happen in a variety of ways, many of them of a familiar kind, 
such as walking along a sandy beach upon which ocean waves 
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are breaking, treading a pine-needled forest path with leafy 
boughs rustling overhead, smelling a fragrant violet or rose 
in a garden, watching the sun go down in a cloud-filled sky 
or looking out upon the big swirling flakes of a snowstorm. 

A contributing factor to this sort of aesthetic and spiritual 
experience is often simple, healthy activity, in fresh air and 
under the open sky, that stirs the blood and causes a per¬ 
vasive glow of physical well-being. Certain outdoor sports 
like sailing and skiing are especially calculated to stimulate 
the senses and to afford opportunity for the enjoyment of 
Nature. Emerson was right when he remarked: “Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous.” Assuming that one has a desire for the appreci¬ 
ation of the external world, the only essential equipment is 
sound and acute senses, particularly a pair of good eyes. 
Actually any normal person can participate in such appre¬ 
hension of the beautiful. And in the common man an active 
love of Nature inspires the unwritten but deep-felt poetry of 
the heart. 

Yet elementary and easily accessible as are so many of the 
forms of natural beauty, a specific urge or inclination to 
appreciate Nature is not something innate in the individual 
or native to human society. In the Christian West the wide¬ 
spread appreciation of Nature for its own sake came only in 
modern times. The Old Testament writers displayed an oc¬ 
casional awareness of the beauty of Nature; and in the Book 
of Psalms this consciousness was quite marked. Psalmist 
mention of natural phenomena, however, was primarily for 
the purpose of demonstrating the power and majesty of 
Jehovah: “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handywork.” For the ancient He¬ 
brews, as for the Christians of later eras, inanimate Nature 
was chiefly significant because of what it manifested about 
the Creator. 

The ancient Greeks, on the other hand, with their de¬ 
veloped feeling for the beautiful in every sphere of existence, 
deeply appreciated as such the sensuous qualities of the ex¬ 
ternal world. Their complex mythology interfered but little 
with this appreciation, since their pagan deities were as¬ 
sociated rather pleasantly with landscape and Nature. Also 
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in China and India the established religions have been more 
favorable than Christianity to the love of Nature. For they 
have encouraged the people of those countries to consider 
the beauty of Nature as itself divine rather than, like tradi¬ 
tional Christianity, to interpret it merely as revealing the 
divinity of a personal, transcendent God or as symbolizing 
the truths of supernatural salvation. 

Needless to say, the Christian interpretation of Nature 
has not prevented magnificent descriptions of natural beauty 
such as occur in St. Francis of Assisi’s “Canticle of Brother 
Sun” or Joseph Addison’s famous hymn “Creation.” Yet as 
late as 1929, concern over unduly encouraging Nature wor¬ 
ship was one of the reasons why the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in its official revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
changed the King James version of the 121st Psalm, first 
verse, from “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help” to “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills; whence cometh my help?” Turning the second clause 
here into a question turns the second verse of the Psalm into 
a clear answer: “My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth.” 

A further bar to the direct and simple love of Nature in 
the West “was the conversion, by early Christian teachers, 
of the ancient gods of wood and spring into evil spirits, and 
of Pan into the Devil. Whereas in China the holy men re¬ 
tired to the mountains to be closer to the divine beauty of 
Nature, in the West hermits who withdrew to ‘deserts’ were 
believed to be peculiarly subject to the forces of evil. Thus 
the forests and mountains and rivers of Europe were not 
only considered vaguely sinful, but positively dangerous.” 
This association of Nature with sin was also stimulated by 
Christian theologians who contended that, owing to Adam’s 
fall and man’s terrible wickedness, the whole earth became a 
jagged, unshapely, repellent ruin in comparison with the 
original paradise. 

Paradoxically, the advance of science and civilization, while 
clearing away certain fundamental impediments to the ap¬ 
preciation of Nature, brings new ones in its train. Freedom 
to travel near and far, to see fresh sights and explore little- 
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known lands, has increased immeasurably during the past 
century through the development of the modern railroad, 
steamship, automobile and airplane. Yet the industrial revo¬ 
lution and the machine age have, in our economic system, so 
stimulated the growth of cities, so encouraged a psychology 
of haste and strain, and so overwhelmed men with new and 
pressing social-economic problems that they have perhaps 
done more to hamper than to help the appreciation of Nature. 

In the United States, a country unsurpassed in the variety 
and magnificence of its natural beauty,* close to 65 percent 
of the population is urban. These 100,000,000 or more persons 
do not on the whole maintain a close and continual relation¬ 
ship with Nature. It is primarily the urban environment 
that enters vitally into their lives; and as individuals these 
metropolitan millions do not have much choice in the matter. 
Inevitably the city milieu moulds their likes and dislikes, 
their enjoyments and recreations. To a considerable extent 
urban cultural standards permeate the village and agricul¬ 
tural districts, so that even the American farmer is suburban 
in his tastes. Plainly, people who live in the country are not 
necessarily highly sensitive to the charms of Nature. 

Science during the last hundred years has greatly expanded 
man's vision of the amazing scope of the universe in space 
and time and greatly enlarged his knowledge of the relation¬ 
ship between him and the rest of Nature. This recent science 
has opened up to man vast new regions of super-stars and 
galaxies; it has made him realize that in his very flesh and 
blood he is one with the dynamic and multi-structured matter 
that pervades the entire cosmos; it has demonstrated that he 
has evolved from most humble origins in the primordial sub¬ 
stance and is cousin to all living things. The revelations of 
biology strengthen the basis for human kindness to animals 
and for a sympathetic attitude towards all sentient life. 
Meanwhile the increasing control that science has won over 
external Nature makes it clear that the most serious danger 
at present to man is man himself and not non-human Nature. 

* America’s sixty-odd National Parks and National Nature Monu¬ 
ments give the people an opportunity to roam through, camp in and 
generally enjoy some of the most scenic public lands in the world. 
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For the mature mind, then, the progress of modern science 
enhances and broadens the appreciation of Nature that I am 
urging. It adds depth and meaning to that appreciation by 
helping man to see more clearly the sources of his being and 
the intimate interrelations between him and his cosmic ma¬ 
trix. These observations bring out the point that Nature 
appreciation in and of itself, as a more or less isolated activity, 
does not meet the requirements of the philosophic approach. 
What I am seeking is the conscious integration of a deep-going 
awareness of natural beauty into an inclusive Humanist 
philosophy. My aim, however, does not imply the worship of 
Nature or the well-known excesses of the Romantic attitude 
toward the natural world. 

Philosophy as criticism has the obligation to analyze cur¬ 
rent values and to call attention to any serious lack in the 
lives of human beings. Today one such lack is a basic aesthetic 
and philosophic responsiveness to Nature’s beauty among 
considerable sections of mankind and especially among the 
busy, hurrying city-dwellers so characteristic of our age and 
of America. For Humanism, on the positive side, there is in 
this connection a definite opportunity—to correct a lament¬ 
able one-sidedness in contemporary man and to round out 
human nature by making it entirely aware of non-human 
Nature and the infinite potentialities in the natural environ¬ 
ment. At the same time the detailed analysis of Nature 
appreciation can bring to Humanism a greater understanding 
of the meaning and scope of mystical experience; and also 
provide Humanists with essential background and wider 
vision in the field of aesthetics, for which the contemplation 
of natural beauty has many implications. 

Finally, the whole-hearted appreciation of Nature serves 
to buttress effectively the Humanist outlook in general. 
Humanism, in its opposition to supernaturalism and Idealism, 
has necessarily become involved in numerous negations. By 
laying stress on the beauty of Nature, Humanism becomes 
able to make one of the most powerful and persuasive of all 
affirmations. Without yielding to animism we can suggest 
that non-human Nature, including the graceful and colorful 
forms of beast, bird and fish, gives to those attuned to it a 
sense of being fully at home in this world. There is no heav- 
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enly Father in or behind Nature; but Nature is truly our 
fatherland. 

Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, one of the signers of the Humanist 
Manifesto , has given rhapsodic utterance to this viewpoint: 
“The Humanist rarely loses the feeling of perfect at-home- 
ness in the universe. He is conscious of himself as an earth- 
child. There is a mystic glow in this sense of belonging. Mem¬ 
ories of his long ancestry still linger in muscle and nerve, 
in brain and germ cell. On moonlit nights, in the renewal of 
life in the springtime, before the glory of a sunset, in moments 
of swift insight he feels the community of his own physical 
being with the body of his mother earth.” (The Humanist , 
1950, No. 1.) 

In the framework of the Humanist world-view the ever¬ 
present glory of the visible natural takes the place of the 
traditional glory of the invisible supernatural. This is a fair 
exchange, and more; but its full advantages are lost unless 
philosophers and men at large rejoice profoundly in the in¬ 
exhaustible beauties of their earth and universe. 


CHAPTER V 


RELIANCE ON REASON AND 
SCIENCE 


i. Five Ways of Seeking Knowledge 


In determining what ideas are true and what actions are 
sound, Humanism depends upon human reason unaided, and 
unimpeded, by any alleged supernatural sources. We come 
nearest to living the life of reason when we approximate most 
closely the methods of science in our treatment of difficulties 
and in our solution or attempted solution of problems. Dur¬ 
ing a large proportion of our waking careers, however, when 
we act according to long-established habit or are immersed 
in the immediate enjoyment of things, we are not engaged 
in trying either to solve problems or to enlarge our knowledge. 
Hence it is only part of the time that we need to use reason 
and scientific method. 

Historically there have been five chief ways of seeking the 
truth: through revelation, through authority, through in¬ 
tuition, through rationalism and through scientific method. 
Traditional religion has relied heavily on supernatural revela¬ 
tion in its quest for knowledge, as when some revered prophet 
or religious leader receives the word of God more or less 
direct and proclaims his vision as the absolute and immutable 
truth that the Almighty has vouchsafed to man. Such a 
prophet was Moses as described in the Old Testament and 
such a truth was the Ten Commandments which Jehovah 
personally revealed to him upon a mountain-top. The Bible 
in general is a book built upon the continuing and often 
dramatic disclosures of the Lord to his elect. In any religion 
the ideas and insights that a believer purports to acquire by 
means of prayer are also presumed to come through revela¬ 
tion from a supernatural power. 
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Another common manner of ostensibly obtaining revela¬ 
tions from divine sources, particularly among primitive 
peoples, has been by resort to pure and simple magic in the 
form of divination. We can identify more than fifty different 
varieties of miraculous divination that have been depended 
upon during the history of the human race. Types widespread 
in the ancient world were hieromancy or divination by the 
entrails of sacrificed animals; capnomancy or divination by 
smoke from the altar; and astrology or divination by the 
stars. According to the “science” of astrology, the character 
and career of every human being is foreordained by the posi¬ 
tion of the heavenly bodies at the time of his birth. It is a 
significant commentary on the degree of superstition still 
existent in this twentieth century that, according to com¬ 
petent estimates, there are still more than two million de¬ 
votees of astrology in the United States. Another species of 
divination that many modern men take seriously is palmistry. 

The method of supernatural revelation in acquiring knowl¬ 
edge is also that of the religious mystics, many of whom have 
remained outside the bounds of any official church. The 
mystics supposedly get in direct touch with God or the World- 
Soul through super-rational and super-sensuous trances, vi¬ 
sions or intuitions. However, it is the considered judgment of 
the best students of religious mysticism that the character¬ 
istic experiences of mystics are wholly naturalistic and hu¬ 
manistic in origin and content. Some of the most prominent 
mystics have plainly shown symptoms of epilepsy, hysteria 
or neurasthenia; others have been the victims of frustrated 
ambition or frustrated sexual passion. The work of Sigmund 
Freud and his discovery of the profound influence of the 
unconscious on the life of men and women also throws much 
light on the reports of mystics. Moreover, scientific investiga¬ 
tion has found that states of ecstasy akin to those of the pro¬ 
fessional mystic can be produced in individuals by certain 
drugs, gases, alcoholic stimulants and foods (such as hallu¬ 
cinogenic mushrooms); and by certain physical ordeals such 
as fasting, flagellation and intense or prolonged dancing. 

Most important of all, it seems to me, in establishing a 
natural continuity between religious mystics and other men 
is the fact that the ordinary, healthy, life-affirming person 
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himself experiences moments and periods of real ecstasy: 
when listening, let us say, to some great symphony or sonata, 
when reading some magnificent passage of prose or poetry, 
when stirred by the emotion of love, when deeply enjoying 
some aspect of Nature’s beauty. These experiences and many 
others that touch upon the rapturous or dreamy, or lead to 
sudden glory or illumination, give rise to such an intensified 
sense of life that one indeed feels transported out of this 
world. They are examples of that “normal mysticism” which 
I mentioned in the last chapter. 

Humanists do not doubt that famous mystics and prophets 
have had remarkable and soul-shaking subjective experiences, 
tremendous moments of exalted vision. What we doubt is 
the correctness of their interpretation of these experiences, 
the meaning that they give to them. Ecstatic states in which 
one feels a vastly heightened sense of happiness or im¬ 
portance, freedom or power, are human experiences and 
nothing more. They do not justify the subject’s conviction 
that he is conversing with the Lord Almighty or is in com¬ 
munication with another realm of being altogether. William 
James tells about a man who was able to induce mystical 
experiences by taking laughing-gas. “Whenever he was under 
its influence, he knew the secret of the universe, but when he 
came to, he had forgotten it. At last, with immense effort, 
he wrote down the secret before the vision had faded. When 
completely recovered, he rushed to see what he had written. 
It was: ‘A smell of petroleum prevails throughout.’ ” 

What is usually presupposed in the method of obtaining 
truth through religious or mystical revelation is the existence 
of a supernatural faculty of knowledge in man, the existence 
of a supernatural God, and the intimate concern and ac¬ 
quaintance of that Supreme Being with human problems. 
All of these assumptions the Humanist of course considers 
unwarranted. The idea of a supernatural faculty of knowledge 
in human beings is tied up with the old dualistic psychology 
and its theory of a supernatural soul; it is altogether in¬ 
consistent with our monistic thesis of mind and body as a 
naturalistic unity. The Humanist, then, looks upon divine 
revelation in religion as simply what certain leaders of men, 
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often wiser than their fellows, decide is the truth during 
periods of special inspiration and insight. 

As a religion grows more mature and more firmly es¬ 
tablished, the need arises for constant determination of what 
is authentic revelation and how that revelation should be 
interpreted in relation to a multitude of concrete questions. 
Usually the central church body or its highest official, such 
as the Catholic Pope, with his alleged infallibility on matters 
of faith and morals, assumes this responsibility and authority. 
And the members of such a Church receive as unquestioned 
dogma the pronouncements of recognized authority. 

It is not only in the sphere of religion that the method of 
authority carries undue weight; there are also political, ar¬ 
tistic and even academic faithful who, willing to subordinate 
their personal opinions or wishing to avoid the strain of in¬ 
dependent thinking, give their assent to whatever “truths” 
some self-perpetuating council or high functionary or imperi¬ 
ous pundit hands down. This surrender of the mind to 
authority naturally favors the defenders of traditional views 
in the realm of knowledge and of the status quo in the realm 
of social and economic affairs. The methods of authority and 
of revelation both demand ultimately that those who accept 
them have invincible faith, like the early Church Father, 
Tertulian, who made the truly breath-taking statement, “It 
is certain because it is impossible.” 

Closely related to religious and mystical revelation as a 
way of knowing, but with higher standing in philosophy, is 
intuition—the direct, immediate and certain apprehension of 
truth by the human personality without the intervention 
of any reasoning process. Intuition as the royal road to in¬ 
fallible and self-evident knowledge has ever been a favored 
method for the religious or mystical mind. The Humanist 
does not deny that men have the gift of something that can 
legitimately be called intuition; but insofar as intuition turns 
out to be reliable, it is simply very nimble sense perception 
or thinking that penetrates to the heart of a situation with 
more than usual speed. Much has been made of “woman’s 
intuition,” as if the female of the species possessed a special 
faculty of knowledge not present in the male. The kernel of 
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truth in this myth is that in certain situations women’s per¬ 
ceptions, due to training and conditioning, may function 
more swiftly and accurately than men’s. Intuition at its best 
amounts to nothing more than making a good, quick guess— 
having a “hunch” in the popular idiom—which may prove 
to be correct, but which always requires verification. 

The fourth unacceptable way of seeking knowledge is that 
of traditional rationalism. This method bases itself at the 
start on certain fundamental mathematical or logical as¬ 
sumptions and builds up from them, through rigorous deduc¬ 
tion, a closely interrelated complex of ideas into a coherent 
whole. The rationalist approach to truth has had consider¬ 
able philosophic sanction and was the primary reliance of 
even so great a philosopher as Spinoza. But brilliant as have 
been the achievements of certain thinkers who followed the 
rationalist procedure, it has grave shortcomings in that it 
submits neither the original propositions, which may be se¬ 
lected through intuition, nor the final conclusions to experi¬ 
mental verification. Contemporary rationalism, however, as I 
noted earlier,* is thoroughly scientific in its methods. 

The fatal flaw in all four of the truth-seeking methods that 
I have just outlined is that they give no place to the empirical 
verification and controlled experimentation that are so ab¬ 
solutely fundamental in modern science. Actually modern 
scientific method does make a limited use of authority, in¬ 
tuition and rationalism. Over a long period of time scientists 
gradually develop a central core of authority in the form of 
independently verified and generally acknowledged facts and 
laws. But this body of authority can and must be continually 
challenged and revised; any scientific judgment whatsoever 
is always subject to further appeal. 

Scientists also depend on intuition, in the humanistic sense, 
when they draw upon their imaginations to suggest new 
hypotheses for the solution of a problem; and they utilize 
the rationalist method, insofar as it entails strict logical de¬ 
duction from clear premises, throughout the scientific enter¬ 
prise. Likewise scientists can accept rationalism’s doctrine of 
an ultimate coherence among all ideas that are true. To 
attain such coherence, in the form of a system of propositions 
* See p. 21. 
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all of which are strictly consistent with one another, must be 
an ideal in any branch of science as well as for all of the 
sciences regarded as a whole. For example, every proposition 
accepted as true in biology ought to be entirely consistent 
with every proposition accepted as true in psychology; and 
vice versa. This principle holds among all the different fields 
of knowledge. 

We see, then, that there is some element of soundness in 
three out of the four unacceptable ways of attempting to 
establish knowledge; and that thinkers have over-stressed 
some particular aspect of the quest for truth and thereby 
failed to make a fully rounded approach. The fifth way of 
acquiring knowledge, modern scientific method, embodies 
whatever is valid in past methods and adds its own dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of empirical confirmation through 
accurate observation and experiment. It is this quality of 
modern science that has chiefly accounted for its enormous 
success in broadening the area of knowledge, accelerating the 
process of invention and extending man’s control over his 
environment. 


2. Modern Scientific Method 

The development, over the past four centuries, of a uni¬ 
versally reliable method for attaining knowledge is a far more 
important achievement on the part of science than its dis¬ 
covery of any single truth. For once men acquire a dependable 
method of truth-seeking, a method that can be applied to 
every sphere of human life, then they have an instrument of 
infinite power that will serve them as long as mankind en¬ 
dures. Scientific method is such an instrument. And not only 
does it constantly revise and render more precise our present 
body of knowledge, but it also steadily improves upon itself. 
It is a method that is self-corrective and self-evolving. 

Yet closely bound up as scientific method has been with 
technical procedures and laboratory experiments, it is, as 
T. H. Huxley once said, “nothing but trained and organized 
common sense.” In an essay entitled, “We Are All Scientists,” 
Huxley wrote: “There is no more difference, but there is just 
the same kind of difference, between the mental operations 
of a man of science and those of an ordinary person, as there 
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is between the operations and methods of a baker or of a 
butcher weighing out his goods in common scales, and the 
operations of a chemist in performing a difficult and complex 
analysis by means of his balance and finely graduated weights. 
It is not that the action of the scales in the one case, and the 
balance in the other, differ in the principles of their con¬ 
struction or manner of working; but the beam of one is set 
on an infinitely finer axis than the other, and of course turns 
by the addition of a much smaller weight. . . . Probably 
there is not one who has not in the course of the day had 
occasion to set in motion a complex train of reasoning, of 
the very same kind, though differing of course in degree, as 
that which a scientific man goes through in tracing the course 
of natural phenomena.” 

The process of trial and error, fumbling and success, 
that every man follows to some extent constitutes scientific 
method in a rudimentary form. Every time you buy a suit, 
a pair of shoes or a meal you are attempting to the best of 
your ability to solve a certain problem and to give yourself 
a certain satisfaction. To the extent that you succeed you are 
being scientific. You may try on three suits of varying fabric 
and color at the clothing store, viewing yourself in the mirror 
each time and conducting in reality three experiments of a 
semi-scientific nature. You at last select a single-breasted 
dark grey that seems to look well on you. The final verifica¬ 
tion of whether your choice was a good one or not comes later 
when you find out how the suit wears and how appropriate 
it is for the different occasions of your daily living. 

Now let me present another illustration that brings out 
clearly the basic continuity between scientific method and 
plain, prosaic, everyday thinking. Some years ago during a 
ski trip I was trying to unlock the door of my Plymouth car 
on a cold winter’s morning, but could get the key only half¬ 
way into the key-hole. Quickly analyzing the trouble, I de¬ 
cided that there must be some water or moisture frozen inside 
the lock and immediately resorted to impromptu trial and 
error. First, I attempted extra strong physical pressure to 
force the key all the way in, but to no avail. Next, I breathed 
vigorously into the lock, with the intent of possibly thawing 
it out. This did not work either. My third “experiment,” 
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based on the none too certain memory of an anecdote I had 
once heard, was to place the key as far as it would go in the 
key-hole, light an ordinary match and apply the flame for a 
moment or two to the protruding end of the metal key. Then 
I pushed the heated key hard again. This time it went all 
the way in, apparently having melted or softened the ice, and 
I unlocked the door. In larger and more important problems, 
however, the simple trial-and-error method can be very 
costly. In the case of illness, for instance, the patient might 
well die while various random cures were being tried. 

Let us take an example of reliance upon true scientific 
method that has had great relevance for many a family. 
Suppose your twelve-year-old son wakes up on a windy 
March morning and says that he does not feel well. On 
questioning him, you elicit the information that he has a 
slight headache and no appetite for breakfast. You take his 
temperature and find that it is 100—not high, yet sufficient 
to pay attention to. You wonder what can be the matter 
with him. Is it a mere digestive upset, is it grippe, is it ap¬ 
pendicitis or is it the beginning of some serious disease? By 
lunch-time your child is feeling a little dizzy and complains 
of pains in the general region of his “stomach.” You tele¬ 
phone the family physician and ask him to come in as soon 
as possible. He arrives later in the afternoon, thoroughly 
examines the young patient and is able to locate the pains 
as coming from the right side of the abdomen. The doctor 
says that the symptoms seem to point to an inflamed ap¬ 
pendix and recommends calling in a surgeon. 

After supper your son’s pain increases and his temperature 
rises a little. The surgeon arrives, reviews the whole situation 
and verifies the family physician’s diagnosis that, yes, this 
is a bad appendix. He discusses the idea of keeping the boy 
in bed for a few days to see if the appendix will calm down 
and also the alternate possibility of operating to remove it. 
You decide to send your child at once to the hospital, where 
he can be under constant medical observation. Early next 
morning the surgeon checks carefully and advises an im¬ 
mediate operation to take out the appendix, with the family 
physician concurring. You agree to this drastic step and the 
operation takes place at noon. It is successful and the surgeon 
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reports that the appendix was very badly infected and in all 
probability would soon have ruptured. Your son makes a 
rapid recovery, comes home within a week and is back in 
school at the end of three weeks. 

When we break down this typical case in the field of 
medicine into its component parts, we see that it exemplifies 
the five main steps, formulated by Dewey in his book How 
We Think (First edition, 1910), that usually take place in 
working out a problem according to scientific method. First, 
there is the occurrence of a perplexity or problem: your son 
is feeling unwell. Second, there is analysis and clarification 
of the problem by means of observation and reflection, an 
attempt to answer the question, “Precisely what is the 
trouble?” You take the boy’s temperature; two doctors ex¬ 
amine him and arrive at the diagnosis of appendicitis. Third, 
there is the suggestion of different solutions or working hy¬ 
potheses for the problem of the inflamed appendix: keeping 
the patient quiet for a while in hopes that the attack will pass 
away or removing the appendix entirely through surgery. 
Fourth, there is the reasoning out of the consequences or 
implications involved in each hypothesis and its evaluation 
in terms of these consequences. Is there much danger in an 
operation? Can the family afford it financially? Is there more 
risk in following a wait-and-see strategy? With the advice of 
the surgeon and regular family physician you finally decide 
on the more radical procedure. Fifth, there is convincing 
verification of the chosen solution in that your son completely 
recovers from his illness and the appendix itself is discovered 
to have been in a most dangerous condition. 

Of course I have over-simplified in this account of the five 
steps and should mention in addition that the doctors’ pro¬ 
cedures were formulated and carried out in the light of their 
wide experience with other similar cases. I have assumed that 
the doctors are competent and that their diagnosis (step two) 
is correct, though often in medical practice the diagnosis is 
more difficult to work out than the cure, which may already 
have been well established through previous experiments. 
Also, step five in this case of appendicitis amounts to verifica¬ 
tion only against the background of numerous other cases of 
a like nature. 
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There are some problems which require or permit no fifth 
step, those of pure mathematics, for instance, in which the 
very tracing of the implications of an hypothesis, through 
mathematical deduction (step four), amounts to verification. 
Moreover, many scientific hypotheses are not susceptible to 
final proof through direct observation, but are proved true 
through empirical verification of the logical or mathematical 
inferences following strictly from the said hypotheses. No 
astronomer has ever been able to watch the earth in its 
entire course revolve around the sun. Astronomers have veri¬ 
fied the heliocentric theory by showing that it implies and is 
implied by a number of observations that can be and have 
been made of the positions of the earth, the other planets 
and the sun. Then there are the so-called scientific “non¬ 
observables,” the sub-microscopic objects such as atoms, 
electrons and nuclear particles in general. No physicist has 
ever been able to see these tiny bits of matter; their behavior 
and very existence have had to be deduced from their ob¬ 
servable effects. The same holds true of the infinitesimal and 
multitudinous genes, which carry from parent to child the 
basic hereditary characteristics. 

In the field of philosophy this indirect method of verifica¬ 
tion is extremely important, particularly in the sphere of 
metaphysics. For in analyzing the cosmos, philosophers can¬ 
not possibly observe or experiment with the universe as a 
whole. Our conclusions about it, therefore, must be pains¬ 
takingly deduced from observed and proved facts. 

I do not claim that all good scientists follow, consciously 
or in the order given, the five-step sequence I have described; 
what I do claim is that their successful solution of scientific 
problems can always be analyzed according to this formula. 
Of course the average man in the carrying out of his daily 
affairs is not aware that separable stages of thought are in¬ 
volved. Our thinking in relation to the more simple situations 
is likely to proceed so rapidly that it is difficult to draw any 
hard-and-fast line between the successive steps. 

• Another essential qualification is that in the progress of 
science the perception or formulation of a problem that was 
never recognized before has often been the most important 
step in effecting a new scientific discovery. Or, to use a 
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different phraseology, to know what to ask can in certain 
situations be the most decisive factor in the knowledge 
process. 

I wish to take up now an outstanding historical example 
of scientific method as exemplified, again, in the sphere of 
medicine. This concerns the problem of yellow fever, an 
epidemic tropical illness that once slew its victims by the 
scores of thousands and that sent 70 or 80 percent of those 
afflicted to the grave. In Cuba during the Spanish-American 
war of 1898, yellow fever killed more American soldiers than 
did Spanish bullets and shrapnel. After the end of hostilities 
the disease raged on amidst the Cuban people and the Amer¬ 
ican army of occupation. Yellow fever rapidly became a 
terrible menace in the Cuba just liberated from Spanish rule. 

Recognition of this fact constituted the first step in the 
scientific study of the enigma of yellow fever. Careful analysis 
of the disease, the second step, showed that it spread quickly, 
malignantly, mysteriously, striking here, there and every¬ 
where; claiming victims from families that had had no ap¬ 
parent personal contact with the malady; sweeping suddenly 
through a whole town or city and taking hostages from every 
sort of group—poor and rich, young and old, weak and strong. 
The most pressing problem became: how is this dreadful 
fever transmitted? 

Coming to step three, we find that there were many ideas 
current about the transmission of the disease. But they boiled 
down to two main hypotheses: yellow fever was caused and 
transmitted by an identifiable bacillus or microbe which was 
carried by contaminated objects such as the clothes used by 
an infected person; or the fever was transmitted by the bites 
of mosquitos carrying the infection from one person to an¬ 
other. The second hypothesis was that of Dr. Carlos Finlay 
of Havana, whom sensible people regarded as something of a 
crank. 

Step four, the reasoning out of the implications of these 
two hypotheses, was fairly simple. If the first hypothesis were 
true, then close exposure, for instance, to the bed-clothes or 
wearing apparel of those who had contracted yellow fever 
should cause the disease in at least some persons so exposed. 
If the second one were true—and nearly everyone thought 
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it was absurd—then a mosquito which had bitten a yellow- 
fever victim or fed upon his blood and which subsequently bit 
normal, healthy persons ought to cause the disease in the 
latter in a decisive number of cases. 

Experimental verification here, step five in scientific 
method, required controlled experiments on human beings, 
since no available animals were susceptible to the disease. 
Major Walter Reed of the U. S. Army Medical Corps, a 
tough-minded and determined doctor who was head of the 
special Yellow Fever Commission in Cuba, did not hesitate 
to call for volunteers. And a number of American soldiers, 
who well knew they would be risking their lives, responded 
to his appeal. Dr. Reed, after some preliminary and un¬ 
successful work in trying to spot a yellow-fever bacillus, 
veered toward the mosquito hypothesis which almost all of 
the experts and authorities, including members of his own 
Commission, thought so foolish. His strenuous and persistent 
efforts to prove this hypothesis constitute one of the most 
exciting episodes in the history of medicine. 

Dr. Reed had a small camp built near the town of Que- 
mados; and there he isolated in separate tents seven volun¬ 
teers, guarding them for days and weeks from all danger of 
accidental contact with yellow fever and tenaciously keeping 
away from them, through carefully constructed screens, any 
stray mosquitos that might be flying about. Then he brought 
to the camp his own special mosquitos, which about two 
weeks previously had feasted upon yellow-fever patients, and 
turned them loose on the seven human guinea-pigs to inject 
whatever lethal germs they had acquired into the blood¬ 
stream of these men. Within a week after being bitten, six 
out of seven of the volunteers came down with typical cases 
of yellow fever; and one of them died. 

That looked like fairly conclusive proof of the mosquito 
hypothesis. But Walter Reed was not through. He had to 
disprove the other hypothesis, to show that the fever was 
carried only by mosquitos. So he took three more volunteers 
and put them in a stuffy little house at the camp. Then he 
sent in to them the soiled and well-used pillows, sheets and 
blankets of persons who had died from yellow fever. The 
three volunteers made up their army cots with these filthy 
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bed-clothes and slept on these cots in the hot, stuffy house 
for twenty nights. Not one of them contracted yellow fever. 
Dr. Reed was not yet finished, however. He sent in three 
more volunteers to sleep for twenty more nights in new con¬ 
taminated bed-clothes and in the very pajamas of yellow- 
fever victims. But no yellow fever resulted. Finally, he sent 
in three more men to repeat the experiment, with the added 
refinement of sleeping on pillows covered with towels soaked 
in the blood of men dead from the fever. Still no yellow fever 
followed. 

Dr. Reed and his Commission performed other experiments 
with fresh batches of volunteers, but I shall not go into the 
further details. The main problem had been solved; the means 
through which yellow fever was transmitted had been dis¬ 
covered. By waging a furious war of extermination against 
the species of mosquito concerned, known as the Aedes 
aegypti , American sanitary engineers soon almost completely 
stamped out yellow fever in Cuba. The disease has since 
been largely eliminated in the civilized regions of the globe. 
Its original cause—the poison which the mosquitos carried— 
was finally identified in the late nineteen-twenties as an 
ultra-microscopic virus that can penetrate the finest filters. 

Turning to another field of science, we can see the same 
pattern of scientific method exemplified in the astronomical 
discoveries of Copernicus which, in the sixteenth century, 
opened up the revolutionary era of modern science. Coper¬ 
nicus, as a thorough student of mathematics and astronomy, 
became troubled (first step) over the traditional and almost 
universal conception of a motionless earth as the center of 
the universe and over the description of the heavenly bodies 
as worked out by the Egyptian astronomer Ptolemy in the 
second century A.D. When (second step) he analyzed his 
feeling that something was wrong, Copernicus stated that the 
fearful complexity of Ptolemy’s calculations, which required 
no less than seventy-nine separate assumptions, was for him 
inconsistent with the perfection of God, who, he believed, 
operated through simple and harmonious laws. Here Coper¬ 
nicus was adumbrating, in religious terms, the scientific law 
of parsimony. 

He then proceeded (third step) to search for an hypothesis 
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that would explain the motions of the heavenly bodies more 
simply. And he took upon himself, Copernicus says, “the 
task of rereading the books of all the philosophers which I 
could obtain, to seek out whether anyone had ever conjec¬ 
tured that the motions of the spheres of the universe were 
other than they supposed who taught mathematics in the 
schools. And I found first that, according to Cicero, Hicetas 
had thought the earth was moved. Then later I discovered, 
according to Plutarch, that certain others had held the same 
opinion. . . . When from this, therefore, I had conceived 
its possibility, I myself began to meditate upon the mobility 
of the earth.” 

The hypothesis that Copernicus finally developed was that 
the sun and fixed stars should be considered as at rest, with 
the earth in continual motion on its axis and making a regular 
revolution once a year around the sun. Working out logically 
and mathematically the implications of this solarcentric 
theory (fourth step), he found that it enabled him to give a 
far more simple and uniform representation of the known 
astronomical data than did Ptolemy’s complex system. Since 
Copernicus did not possess any important new astronomical 
data, he was not able to go on to the fifth step of verification 
through experiment. 

Copernicus’s brilliant successors, Kepler and Galileo, did 
have at their disposal new and significant astronomical ob¬ 
servations and were able to carry through the fifth step, 
confirming with fresh empirical evidence the heliocentric 
hypothesis. More than that, they improved on Copernicus’s 
theory by eliminating a number of planetary irregularities 
that it permitted and by showing that the planets move 
around the sun in the figure of a simple oval, an ellipse, in¬ 
stead of the perfect circle which Copernicus had assumed. 
Later, Newton put the finishing touches on this phase of 
astrophysics with his great law of gravitation, which held 
for all material bodies and thus linked together under one 
inclusive principle things both terrestrial and astronomical. 

I could go on indefinitely giving important historical ex¬ 
amples of the successful use of scientific method; but I shall 
now pass on to some necessary comments that apply to the 
scientific process as a whole. There are certain simple es- 
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sentials that hold for every stage of scientific inquiry. These 
are sound observation, creative imagination, correct reason¬ 
ing and moral determination. 

Sound observation is important particularly in step two, 
when we are analyzing and clarifying the problem, and in 
step five, when we are verifying empirically our hypothesis 
or hypotheses. Prerequisites of reliable observation are keen 
and normal sense organs and command of available tools, 
both intellectual—in the form of ideas which help us to 
recognize and define the elements of our experience—and 
mechanical, which improve upon our senses and often enable 
us to manipulate existing materials for experimental purposes. 

Professor Edwin A. Burtt of Cornell suggests that “the 
history of science could be written in terms of the progressive 
invention of more powerful instruments for exact observa¬ 
tion. The story of modern astronomy is largely the story of 
the telescope. ,, The microscope in biology and bacteriology, 
and the mouth thermometer and X-ray in medicine, have 
been similarly important. 

Creative imagination is especially important in steps one 
and two, when we are becoming aware of and diagnosing a 
problem, and in step three, when we are trying to think up 
fruitful hypotheses. Obviously a wide-ranging and powerful 
imagination is of immense advantage in the apprehension of 
possible solutions to a problem; and here it is that the flash 
of genius as contrasted with mere random guessing counts 
perhaps more than anywhere else in the enterprise of science. 

While there is much variation in the way individuals per¬ 
form their best intellectual work and while constant pressure 
may be a necessary stimulus to some, plenty of relaxation 
seems to be one of the factors generally favorable to the 
emergence of great scientific hypotheses. The famous German 
physicist, Helmholtz, tells us that after prior investigation 
of a scientific problem “happy ideas come unexpectedly, with¬ 
out effort, like an inspiration. So far as I am concerned, they 
have never come to me when my mind was fatigued, or when 
I was at my working table. . . . They came particularly 
readily during the slow ascent of wooded hills on a sunny 
day.” 

Correct reasoning, the process of inference or deduction, 
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is absolutely necessary in all phases of scientific investigation, 
but is particularly important in step four when we develop 
the logical implications of our hypotheses. Objective reason¬ 
ing is the subject matter of numerous textbooks in formal 
logic; but for the rules and details of that discipline I must 
refer the reader to some such work as Professor Burtt’s 
authoritative Right Thinking , which gives an excellent ex¬ 
position from the Humanist viewpoint of the entire process 
of scientific method. 

The fundamental principles of deduction were enunciated 
by Aristotle 2300 years ago, and since then there has been 
little improvement on his formulations. Admittedly, im¬ 
portant developments have taken place in mathematics; and 
more recently the new and formidable discipline of symbolic 
logic has come into being. But Aristotle’s simple laws of 
thought remain definitive for valid reasoning, though some 
of the metaphysical implications he associated with them 
are questionable. 

It was Emerson who remarked that “a foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and divines.” The truth in this observation 
is that consistent reasoning or action on the basis of in¬ 
correct premises may lead to disaster, and that common sense 
and the direct appeal to experience should be continually 
invoked to check the conclusions of deduction. This is an¬ 
other way of saying that we should place our reliance upon 
the complete following out of scientific method and not merely 
upon that part of it which centers around correct deduction. 

A part of the discipline of formal logic that has recently 
been receiving special attention is definition. A whole school 
of experts in the so-called science of semantics has been 
promulgating the theory that most of men’s serious problems 
are merely verbal, that they stem from wrong definition, 
faulty syntax and the resulting misunderstanding of mean¬ 
ings. “Metaphysics,” according to one semanticist, “is simply 
bad grammar.” In the excessive claims of the semanticists 
we recognize once again an over-emphasis on one valuable 
philosophic idea or method. In his Dialogues Plato estab¬ 
lished on behalf of philosophy the Socratic method of in¬ 
sisting upon a painstaking definition of words and ideas. 
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Aristotle, in his presentation of logic, developed this method 
further. And it is along these same lines laid down in ancient 
Greece that semantics will presumably make its permanent 
contribution to philosophy. 

The attribute of moral determination is of course essen¬ 
tial for persevering in the pursuit of difficult scientific prob¬ 
lems. In addition, the study of history shows plainly how 
intense and unremitting have been religious, political and 
social pressures upon those who have dared to challenge some 
traditional dogma and to blaze fresh paths through the 
jungles of human superstition. Ever among the pioneers of 
intellectual progress have been scientists whose devotion to 
truth and truth-seeking has taken precedence over their per¬ 
sonal well-being and fate. Even in times and places where the 
avowal of unorthodox ideas has not actually endangered the 
lives of scientists, they have constantly been subject to 
ridicule, public abuse or loss of livelihood. 

In the early centuries of modern science it was the as¬ 
tronomers and physicists who chiefly suffered persecution, 
because the Church feared that their discoveries and the 
implications of those discoveries would undermine the old- 
time religious views of the world, and because the ruling class 
of that age felt that its continued domination was bound up 
with the ruling myths of feudal society. Today it is those 
whose field is the social sciences who are most in danger, 
because their findings often indicate the desirability of drastic 
changes in the social and economic system. The main threat 
to atomic scientists and other workers in the natural sciences 
arises from their holding liberal or radical opinions on socio¬ 
economic issues. Even in supposedly democratic America 
scientists in general have come under increasing pressure by 
both university administrations and government bodies to 
conform or remain silent; and they have need of profound 
sources of courage and endurance in order to maintain their 
academic freedom. 

Though scientific workers, like men and women in other 
professions, must naturally undergo rigorous training and 
possess certain personal qualities, scientific achievement and 
the scientific habit of thought are definite potentialities of 
the average person. As Professor Frederick Barry of Columbia 
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writes: “It is no more necessary that every scientist should 
be an original thinker than that every executive should be so. 
This is one of the reasons why research is so productive. ,, 
He goes on to state that the bulk of the work in science is 
done by those who follow the rules and who, outside of their 
profession, hold varying philosophical, political and other 
views. 

It is essential to note, too, that science in its most fruitful 
aspects is a cooperative venture. Says the eminent English 
chemist Frederick Soddy: “The results of those who labor 
in the fields of knowledge for its own sake are published freely 
and pooled in the general stock for the benefit of all. Common 
ownership of all its acquisitions is the breath of its life. 
Secrecy or individualism of any kind would destroy its fer¬ 
tility.” This scientific cooperation is not only a contemporary 
thing, but extends into the past and future as well. “If I 
have seen further than Descartes,” once remarked Newton, 
“it is by standing on the shoulders of giants.” 

The statements by Soddy and Newton point toward the 
fact that scientific method is in essence a democratic method 
in which men seek and attain truth through free, independent 
investigation carried on by qualified individuals and groups 
throughout the world. This process entails an open ballot, as 
it were, as to which among competing ideas and hypotheses 
are sound; and finally results in the social verification of 
scientific concepts. By the same token science is international 
in implication, scope and operation. 

Humanism believes that the greatest need of our age is the 
application, insofar as it is possible, of the method and 
spirit of science to all human problems and that the acquisi¬ 
tion of this method and spirit constitutes a training of the 
mind far more important than the assimilation of any number 
of individual facts. Scientific method is embodied at the 
present time in hundreds of thousands of inventions, in¬ 
dustrial processes and medical techniques of which everyone 
is glad to accept the benefits. Yet the unfortunate paradox 
is that relatively few adopt for their own general use this 
method that has made possible the automobile, radio and 
television, electric power, steel and concrete, the printing- 
press, the X-ray machine, innoculation against various dis- 
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eases, and the establishment of a multitude of basic scientific 
facts and laws. 

The disastrous consequences of this inconsistency are re¬ 
vealed, above all, in the broad realm of political, social and 
economic activities, as witness the unhappy ordeals of man¬ 
kind during the war-torn twentieth century. In the world 
of public affairs the nearest approach to scientific method 
still remains for the most part the elementary trial-and-error, 
hit-or-miss improvisation which, even when it occasionally 
results in sound policies, proves extremely costly and time- 
consuming. For the Humanist, then, the more adequate de¬ 
velopment of the social sciences is far and away the most 
important scientific task of this generation. 

Everyone acknowledges that it is a good deal more difficult 
to apply scientific method in economics and sociology, in 
government and international relations, than in physics or 
chemistry or astronomy. Human beings and human societies 
are much more complex than atoms or the solar system, and 
more subject to multiple causation. The most successful sci¬ 
entific experimentation demands both isolation of the problem 
and rigid control over subject matter so far as the purposes 
of an experiment are concerned. Neither of these prerequisites 
is easy to obtain in the social sciences. It is not possible to 
experiment with men and women and children as with 
chemical solutions in a test-tube or some species of animal 
in a laboratory. Few human beings are willing to be treated 
as guinea-pigs, even for the high ends of science. And if I 
am right in my contention that individuals possess true free¬ 
dom of choice, that makes even more formidable the task 
of the social sciences in arriving at dependable laws and 
predictions. 

Moreover, it is by no means easy for social scientists to 
maintain strict objectivity and eliminate all personal and 
subjective bias. This difficulty is complicated by the fact 
that new theories in the social sciences are likely, as I have 
indicated, to arouse passionate opposition on the part of 
individuals or groups who feel that they stand to lose by 
some alteration in the status quo. Thus it is that the dis¬ 
cussion of economic, social and international problems be¬ 
comes pervaded with intense emotion, which prevents the 
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public from considering reasonably the various solutions sug¬ 
gested and which reacts badly on the work of the scientists 
themselves. 

Perhaps the most important guiding hypothesis that has 
come to maturity in the social sciences during the last century 
is that of the economic interpretation of history and con¬ 
temporary events. This means ascribing to economic factors 
on the whole and in the long run, priority in the explanation 
of history, but it decidedly does not rule out the causal 
efficacy of other factors interacting with the economic yet 
in general playing less of a role. One of the first and clearest 
formulations of the economic interpretation, as applied to 
politics, was put forward in 1787 by James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States and justly called “the Father 
of the Constitution.” Madison of course believed in the 
sacredness of private property and advocated a harmoni¬ 
zation of the various class interests in society. 

He explained in The Federalist that the first object of 
government is to protect “the diversity in the faculties of 
men, from which the rights of property originate. . . . From 
the protection of different and unequal faculties of acquiring 
property, the possession of different degrees and kinds of 
property immediately results; and from the influences of 
these on the sentiments and views of the respective pro¬ 
prietors, ensues a division of the society into different in¬ 
terests and parties. . . . The most common and durable 
source of factions has been the various and unequal distribu¬ 
tion of property. Those who hold and those who are without 
property have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those 
who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a 
like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing in¬ 
terest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations and 
divide them into different classes actuated by different senti¬ 
ments and views.” 

Thus we see that the economic interpretation of history, 
usually associated with the Marxists, was enunciated, at 
least in relation to politics, many years before Karl Marx 
was born. 

Concluding our general discussion of the social sciences, 
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I think we can say that, despite various handicaps due to 
their very nature, they have made rapid progress both in 
methodology and results during the twentieth century. As 
regards method, they have come to rely more and more upon 
statistics and functional correlation. It is needful to remember 
that the social sciences in the full sense of the term are still 
very young. Whereas modern scientific method became 
thoroughly established and accepted in the natural sciences 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it achieved a commanding position in the social disciplines 
only during the last part of the nineteenth century and the 
first part of the twentieth. 

3. Science and the Meaning of Truth 

Since Humanism places its chief reliance on scientific 
method in the acquisition of human knowledge, it logically 
takes its cue from scientific method in trying to determine 
the nature of truth. A careful analysis of both the natural 
and the social sciences shows, in the first place, that we do 
not attain something that is to be called “absolute” truth, 
but rather what John Dewey cautiously describes as “war¬ 
ranted assertibility.” At best, then, we achieve in our search 
for knowledge only varying degrees of probability, of approx¬ 
imation to the precise and complete truth. In other words, 
for all practical purposes the true is the very, very probable; 
yet as such it is a dependable guide for action and by far the 
best guide that we can find in science, philosophy, politics or 
any other sphere of human affairs. This properly humble 
recognition that truth in the last analysis is based on prob¬ 
abilities leaves no room for dogmatism; it encourages toler¬ 
ance and the growth of free speech. 

Reliance on probabilism extends not only to the facts and 
laws of science, but also to those general and ultimate as¬ 
sumptions that are necessary to the whole scientific enter¬ 
prise. These assumptions, which are presupposed in all sci¬ 
entific factual inquiry and induction, but which can never be 
absolutely proved, are known as postulates. The first one, 
that of the Uniformity of Nature, hinges upon the observable 
fact that there are orderly relations, statable in general laws, 
objectively obtaining among many events or groups of events 
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in our experience. This postulate of the Uniformity of Nature, 
more accurately described as that of predictive uniformity , 
assumes that “our world is such that a given group of events 
will show in subsequent experience the same kind and degree 
of uniformity that they have shown already.” 

In short, this postulate, without contradicting the con¬ 
clusion that pluralism and chance exist, makes explicit the 
presupposition that our complex cosmos is by no means a 
chaos, but can be objectively analyzed and described in 
terms of regular spatio-temporal conjunctions that hold for 
the future as well as the past. Were this not so, no scientific 
laws would stand up as true and no reliable reasoning could 
be carried on. For the very heart of scientific law consists in 
the assertion of invariable connections between specified 
phenomena; and the process of deduction itself implies regular 
connections. From one set of premises a certain conclusion 
follows, from a different set another conclusion; and at least 
one of the premises must affirm an actual or supposed law 
of relation. Of course, the mathematical method and analysis 
which are so indispensable to science depend on the existence 
of regular relations. And though the Euclidean system of 
mathematics is not the only possible one, it is clear that any 
other conceivable system must likewise be based on the as¬ 
sumption of regular relations. 

The second fundamental postulate of science is that of 
Causality. Not only are there orderly relations in the world, 
but also many of these relations are expressible in causal 
terms. This postulate assumes that every event which occurs 
has a definite cause and that the same cause always produces 
the same effect. The assumption of Causality, however, does 
not presuppose that the whole of Nature is bound together 
in a single, all-inclusive causal system. Such a system would 
imply that rigid universe of determinism the existence of 
which I was at pains to disprove in the last chapter. The point 
is that there are independent chains of causation which may 
never intersect at all and which enter into a cause-effect 
relationship with one another only if they do intersect. 

Though the postulates of the Uniformity of Nature and 
of Causality have been demonstrated as sound in an enormous 
number of instances and indeed during the entire history of 
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science, they remain assumptions because we cannot be ioo 
per cent sure that they will hold for all future time. Those 
who follow scientific method as the surest path to the truth 
can be said to have faith in these two postulates. But it is a 
faith very unlike that of the supernatural religions, because 
reliance on these postulates has brought far-reaching success 
and progress to science, and because these postulates continue 
to be proved justified in every new scientific discovery and in 
the everyday life of mankind. 

Faith in scientific method functions as a regulative prin¬ 
ciple of human action and as part of an experimental process 
in which the repeated questioning of all principles is en¬ 
couraged. Thus it contrasts sharply with the burning, dog¬ 
matic, unalterable faith that has invariably been an element 
in traditional religion. 

An objective study of science shows that all knowledge, 
even the simplest mathematical proposition, springs orig¬ 
inally from human experience within this natural world. Sci¬ 
entific method operates without any dependence on or need 
of a supernatural mental faculty in man that gets in touch 
with a supernatural truth-giving Being or that draws ideas 
out of some mysterious realm beyond Nature. There is no 
ground, either, for alleging that “scientific” truth originates 
in the this-earthly experience of man, but that “spiritual” or 
“ethical” truth comes from on high in an altogether different 
way. It is the Humanist contention that all truth or knowl¬ 
edge has the same natural status and origin. 

The procedures of science also indicate that no idea or 
group of ideas, regardless of how logical, brilliant or seem¬ 
ingly self-evident, achieves the status of knowledge immedi¬ 
ately, The establishment of knowledge in any field requires 
time and trouble in the form of observation, reflection, ex¬ 
perimentation and testing. This fact automatically rules out 
religious revelation or any kind of intuition as in itself a 
dependable method of arriving at the truth. The most 
dazzling flash of insight from whatever source cannot be 
trusted until it is thoroughly verified. There can no no innate 
knowledge either. 

In order of time, then, knowledge is always secondary 
and derivative, despite its crucial importance when finally 
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ascertained. After any idea has been definitely established 
as an item of knowledge, we can then use it immediately in 
future situations. There are a multitude of well-tested con¬ 
ceptions about the common-sense world of experience that 
we have learned to take as a matter of course. Obviously, too, 
ideas that are once proven true can become instruments of 
quick and reliable human communication and the objects of 
pure aesthetic enjoyment and contemplation. These con¬ 
siderations do not run counter to my assertion that the 
original establishment of any item of knowledge is not a 
matter of immediate apprehension. Immediacy of use is not 
the same as immediacy of proof . 

The impossibility of self-evident, instantaneous knowledge 
is closely correlated with the fact that sensations and sensory 
images are immediately had in human experience, but are 
not in themselves equivalent to knowledge. Past philosophies 
and psychologies have frequently confused sensations and 
ideas, claiming that sensations give an instant knowledge of 
things. Sensations or sense-perceptions in their elementary, 
undiscriminated flow are simply non-cognitive natural events 
that are neither true nor false in themselves. They are the 
immediately felt or sensed experiences which constitute by 
far the larger part of total human experience, but which are 
on a different level from the knowledge experience. This point 
becomes clearer when we remind ourselves that most sub¬ 
human animals feel pain and pleasure and have sensations, 
but do not reason and acquire knowledge. 

Human sensations are stimuli to thought and knowledge, 
and also serve as checks and signs. For instance, a complex 
of sensations in which a certain shape and color predominate 
is not intrinsically a piece of knowledge; exactly what object 
it represents is at the outset a matter of doubt and becomes 
clear only when reflection and objective discrimination are 
able to assign to it a specific meaning in a specific context. 
Thus sensation or sense perception enters into a knowledge 
relation only when it stands for, becomes a sign of, something 
more than or other than itself, as when a perception of some¬ 
thing round and red comes to signify “apple” in one con¬ 
nection and “stop-light” in another. As Dewey sums up the 
matter, sensory qualities “are not objects of cognition in 
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themselves,” but “acquire cognitive function when they are 
employed in specific situations as signs of something beyond 
themselves.” 

When for some human mind any object, event, perception 
or mental image means, signifies, signalizes, symbolizes, in¬ 
dicates, suggests, represents, stands for, connotes, implies or 
is a sign of another thing or event, then a person is having 
an idea. There are many directly sensory or perceptual mean¬ 
ings, as when a green light signifies “go” or smoke signifies 
“fire.” But most of the established ideas or meanings that 
men use are conceptual ones and are embodied in and cor¬ 
related with socially agreed-upon linguistic symbols, that is, 
in standardized words whose meanings are defined in dic¬ 
tionaries and other books of reference. Words seen or heard 
come to us in the form of sense perceptions and perform their 
cognitive role when we are conscious of them as visual or 
auditory signs bearing a certain meaning. We can listen for 
hours to a man talking in a foreign language, but unless we 
understand that language his words will be to us mere sensa¬ 
tions of sound carrying no particular significance. Knowledge 
is always knowledge of things and events, as mediated 
through sense experience, with their meaning or meanings. 

We attain the truth when we attribute to things or events 
their correct meaning or meanings, in terms of their precise 
behavior, of their causes and effects, or of their other rela¬ 
tionships. Every true idea must have an objective referent. 
An object or event may give rise to a number of meanings, 
depending upon its various functions and interrelations. As¬ 
signing the wrong meaning or meanings results in untruth or 
error and thereby in mistaken human actions that may have 
the most deleterious consequences. A sensation of round red¬ 
ness, an example I cited above, can be established as indicat¬ 
ing what we call an apple only after some common-sense 
reflection, including checking and comparison with past ex¬ 
periences of a like nature. The sensation does not carry its 
true meaning on the face of it; the object might have turned 
out to be a tomato or a ball. 

This theory of knowledge clears up many problems over 
which philosophers have wrangled perpetually. A straight 
stick thrust into water looks bent. Is this bent quality then 
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only an “appearance” as compared with the “real” stick, 
which is straight? There is in fact no problem here if we ac¬ 
cept the perception of bentness as a perfectly real natural 
event and proceed to work out its correct meaning. That 
meaning is that the refraction of light through the water 
causes the stick in this situation to look bent; if I did not see 
it that way, there would be something wrong with my eyes. 

Or take the matter of hallucinations or apparitions, when 
a man thinks he sees someone or something that is not 
actually there. We need not necessarily doubt the occurrence 
of his illusion, but through intellectual analysis we are able 
to attribute to it its proper meaning. This is, first, that it is a 
purely personal and subjective phantasm and, second, that 
the individual in question is drunk or mentally ill or suffering 
from the effects of some other abnormal state. There is no 
objectively existing thing in the external world corresponding 
to the man’s vision, but there is an objective cause of it. 
Dreams are subject to similar treatment. Dreams are events 
that most certainly occur, as everyone can testify. It is the 
meaning given to them that so often turns out to be illusory. 
If I dream that I am talking with a friend who has died, I 
might interpret it as demonstrating his personal survival in 
an after-life; but if I am sensible, I shall attribute his appear¬ 
ance in my dream to some such emotion as sorrow over his 
death and a desire to see him again. If this does not satisfy 
me, I can go to a psychoanalyst and perhaps get a more 
scientific explanation. 

Our further analysis of science leads, in the fourth place, 
to the conclusion that a meaning or idea is to be judged true 
if, in acting upon it, we find that it accomplishes, in terms 
of concrete consequences, what it purports to accomplish; if 
the potential consequences claimed on its behalf actually 
take place and are verifiable. Conversely, its unreliability will 
be demonstrated if these consequences cannot be verified, if 
the idea fails to measure up to its pretensions. A doctor’s 
diagnosis is true if it is so proved in tests applied to the 
patient; his idea of a proper cure is likewise proved true or 
untrue by its results. 

This criterion of truth by which a theory or idea is pro¬ 
nounced correct according to whether it succeeds or fails in 
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human verification and action is all-inclusive. It holds with 
equal relevance for an idea in the realm of physical science, 
of social science, of purely personal self-interest, of military 
tactics, of sports, or indeed of any branch whatever of human 
investigation or activity. A rough-and-ready formula that 
aims to express this conception of the truth is: an idea or 
hypothesis is true if it works, or, negatively, an idea is not 
true if it does not work. This double formulation is of course 
too vague, because we must know the general context of the 
idea and all the relevant circumstances in relation to its 
working or not working. 

In any case, practice or workability is the test of a truth, 
not the source of it. The truth of an idea does not lie in veri¬ 
fication; we are able to prove it true through verification. 
An idea is true if it works, not because it works; for it already 
was true and corresponding to objective reality. New truths 
lie all about us waiting to be discovered by men wielding 
scientific techniques; but the process of discovering does not 
make ideas true. 

With these necessary qualifications, the “Does it work?” 
standard, which has become more or less idiomatic for most 
Americans, expresses fairly well in plain everyday terms the 
pragmatic theory of truth. Certain homely proverbs or 
maxims do likewise, such as “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating”; “Handsome is as handsome does”; “Actions 
speak louder than words”; and the Biblical “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Just as there is a significant continuity 
between ordinary common sense and scientific method, so 
there is also between common sense and the pragmatic no¬ 
tion of truth. This pragmatic conception brings truth down 
to earth, where it belongs; and it is democratic in that it 
removes theoretical barriers to the common man’s attainment 
of knowledge. 

In current political life the pragmatic criterion means that 
public officials, whether elected or appointed, must finally be 
judged not in terms of campaign promises and public 
speeches, but in terms of their concrete accomplishments, of 
the results that they achieve on behalf of the people. “Let’s 
look at the record” was the effective way in which Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York used to express this principle. 
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The pragmatic standard also implies that men in any walk 
of life should be evaluated on the basis of what they do and 
not what they are called. This point takes on added impor¬ 
tance in times of social crisis and tension when the tendency 
increases to discuss and dispose of the great questions of the 
day by means of epithets and smear-words. 

The insistence that theories, hypotheses, ideas, concepts 
and programs must be proved correct in practice, strictly 
tested by means of empirical procedures controlled and car¬ 
ried through by human beings, goes hand in hand with the 
conviction that truth is objective. Pragmatic proof is not a 
matter of mere personal, private experience or satisfaction, 
but an experimental process operating on the principle that 
reliable knowledge is socially verifiable. As Dr. Abraham 
Edel phrases it, “To assert that a proposition is true means 
to predict its continued verification, its permanent presence 
within the body of acceptable knowledge. ... To speak of 
truth as eternal is not necessarily to locate it outside of the 
changing world. It means instead that continued testing of 
the proposition’s consequences will continually confirm it.” 

It is necessary to note that since ideas are meanings, the 
correspondence of truth to objective reality is not equivalent 
to a pictorial duplication of it, a photographic copy. The func¬ 
tion of knowledge is to gain increasing control over existence 
on behalf of human purposes, not to reflect the objective 
world as in a mirror. A related philosophic error is to consider 
that human experience is primarily a matter of contempla¬ 
tion; to take the “spectator view” of knowledge, which de¬ 
rives to such a large extent from an over-emphasis on the role 
of vision. Truth-seeking and truth-using are both dynamic 
enterprises that must be carried through by doers rather than 
beholders. 

Men are constantly changing and transforming Nature for 
their own ends. This transformation occurs not only through 
scientific controls and inventions as embodied in all sorts of 
economic and other familiar processes, but likewise in the 
very carrying out of scientific method in the laboratory and 
elsewhere. In their experiments scientists, in order to follow 
the lead and determine the consequences of some hypothesis, 
are continually manipulating physical materials, shifting the 
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position and relations of objects, mixing things together in 
totally new combinations. Thus they experimentally alter 
some controlled and isolated sector of the environment as a 
way of discovering truth. 

Completely exploded is the notion so long prevalent in 
philosophy and psychology that men acquire knowledge 
through the imprint of sensations upon the mind as if upon 
a photographic plate. “According to this theory, mental life 
originated in sensations which are separately and passively 
received, and which are formed, through laws of retention 
and association, into a mosaic of images, perceptions and 
conceptions. . . . Except in combining atomic sensations, 
the mind was wholly passive and acquiescent in knowing. . . . 
The effect of the development of biology has been to reverse 
the picture. . . . Experience becomes an affair primarily of 
doing. The organism does not stand about, Micawberlike, 
waiting for something to turn up. It does not wait passive 
and inert for something to impress itself upon it from with¬ 
out.” (Dewey.) 

The general conception of knowledge that I am supporting 
received its first detailed treatment in modern times during 
the late nineteenth century at the hands of the American 
logician and scientist, Charles S. Peirce, who called his doc¬ 
trine Pragmatism. William James further developed this 
theory, but pushed it to unacceptable and subjective ex¬ 
tremes, as in his book The Will to Believe. John Dewey then 
took hold, corrected James’s misconceptions and termed the 
result Instrumentalism , in order to avoid confusion and to 
bring out the instrumental, problem-solving character of 
human thought and knowledge. Clarence I. Lewis, former 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, has worked through to a 
similar position, although he uses somewhat different tech¬ 
nical terms. 

Not all Humanists go along with me in supporting the 
pragmatic conception of knowledge, and controversy con¬ 
tinues to rage over it. Very often, however, those who criticize 
it and who say that Dewey’s philosophy remains tainted by 
subjectivism themselves proceed on the basis of a pragmatic 
theory of knowledge. Like the logicians who cannot help 
using Aristotle’s laws of thought in condemning those very 
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laws, so the philosophers who condemn Dewey are prone to 
depend on the very pragmatic sanction that he upholds. 

Among Dewey’s severest critics today, for instance, are the 
Marxists. Yet Lenin once stated that “practice alone can 
serve as a real proof.” And one of America’s leading Marxist 
philosophers, Dr. Selsam, attributes to Engels, and himself 
avers that “Practice lies at the root of all knowledge. . . . 
Practice is the test of truth. Just as knowledge begins with 
practice, so it is in practice that we prove the truth of our 
ideas.” Selsam’s statement makes plain, I think, that the 
pragmatic view of truth as developed in American philosophy 
and especially by John Dewey comes close to authoritative 
Marxist thought. This point is hotly denied by the Marxists, 
who have been unduly influenced by Dewey’s hostility to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union and who seem somewhat naive in 
their philosophic analysis. 

The fact remains that neither the possession of a philo¬ 
sophically sound theory of knowledge nor a correct under¬ 
standing of scientific method, nor both together, is a guar¬ 
antee that anyone will arrive at the truth in regard to any 
particular question. Serious mistakes can be made in the 
application of scientific method. Agreement that all hy¬ 
potheses must be verified does not necessarily result in agree¬ 
ment as to the exact type or degree of evidence required in a 
specific case. In the sphere of the social sciences, especially, 
scientific method is still so lacking in precision that first-rate 
economists and sociologists often differ radially as to the 
right solution for some important problem. Trained thinkers 
who have established themselves as experts in one field of 
knowledge may turn out to be most unreliable in some other 
field of investigation or habitually scatterbrained in the con¬ 
duct of their personal affairs. 

Scientific method as such is ethically and socially neutral. 
It has frequently operated on behalf of all sorts of anti-social 
ends such as aggressive war and the suppression of democ¬ 
racy. The Nazis utilized scientific method with great success 
in the waging of mechanized warfare; and when they set 
themselves the problem of how to exterminate the Jews of 
Europe, they used scientific techniques very efficiently to 
advance their hideous end. Again, it is scientific method that 
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has discovered how to harness atomic energy to human 
purposes. Yet everyone knows that the most portentous 
question of the day is whether atomic energy will be applied 
constructively for the welfare of mankind or whether it will 
be used destructively to transform the chief centers of modern 
civilization into smoking charnel-houses. 

In short, reason and scientific method are not in themselves 
enough to achieve a Humanist world. Wielded by cold and 
cruel men in search of personal gain or by autocratic groups 
disdainful of the common welfare, science can lead to a 
veritable hell on earth. Only in the service of generous and 
humane ends does it fulfil its highest possibilities. For the 
Humanist, intellect and emotion, head and heart must func¬ 
tion together. In educational circles, at least, this ancient 
principle has found wide acceptance. Thus the constitution of 
the Phillips Exeter Academy reads: “Though goodness with¬ 
out knowledge ... is weak and feeble, yet knowledge without 
goodness is dangerous. . . . Both united form the noblest 
character and lay the surest foundation of usefulness to 
mankind.’ 7 

Behind the scientist’s pursuit of truth there should be 
emotional drive; and once a man is sure of a truth, it is right 
that it should command his emotional allegiance. To neglect 
either head or heart is to over-emphasize one of them at the 
expense of the other. Here we come back once more to the 
monistic psychology that sees man as a dynamic unity of 
body and mind, feeling and thought. To conceive of human 
beings as mere thinking machines is as artificial and dangerous 
as to treat them as mere bundles of emotion. It is always the 
whole man with whom we have to deal. 

The best safeguard for the proper use of science is that it 
should always go hand in hand with the methods and aims 
of democracy; its own general advancement, as we have seen, 
depends on democratic cooperation and verification. Human¬ 
ism, then, firmly supports the use, development and ex¬ 
tension of reason and scientific method, democratically con¬ 
ceived and directed, as mankind’s greatest hope for success¬ 
fully coping with its formidable problems; and as the only 
way of achieving that unity of theory and practice which 
has so long been a goal of philosophers. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE AFFIRMATION OF LIFE 


i. The Ethics of Humanism 

In the Humanist ethics the chief end of thought and action 
is to further this-earthly human interests on behalf of the 
greater happiness and glory of man. The watchword of 
Humanism is service to humanity in this existence as con¬ 
trasted with the salvation of the individual soul in a future 
existence and the glorification of a supernatural Supreme 
Being. Humanism urges men to accept freely and joyously the 
great gift of life and to realize that life in its own right and 
for its own sake can be as beautiful and splendid as any dream 
of immortality. 

The philosophy of Humanism constitutes a profound and 
passionate affirmation of the joys and beauties, the braveries 
and idealisms of existence upon this earth. It heartily wel¬ 
comes all life-enhancing and healthy pleasures, from the 
vigorous enjoyments of youth to the contemplative delights 
of mellowed age, from the simple gratifications of food and 
drink, sunshine and sports, to the more complex appreciation 
of art and literature, friendship and social communion. Hu¬ 
manism believes in the beauty of love and the love of beauty. 
It exults in the pure magnificence of external Nature. All the 
many-sided possibilities for good in human living the Human¬ 
ist would weave into a sustained pattern of happiness under 
the guidance of reason. 

In this Humanist affirmation of life the monistic psy¬ 
chology again plays a most significant role. For this view 
means that in whatever he does man is a living unity of 
body and personality, an interfunctioning oneness of mental, 
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emotional and physical qualities. Humanism adheres to the 
highest ethical ideals and fosters the so-called goods of the 
spirit, such as those of culture and art and responsible citizen¬ 
ship. At the same time it insists that all ideals and values are 
grounded in this world of human experience and natural 
forms. As Santayana puts it in summing up his conception of 
human nature, “everything ideal has a natural basis and 
everything natural an ideal development.” 

Much of the emphasis in supernaturalist ethics has been 
negative, calling on men continually to deny many of their 
most wholesome impulses in order to keep their souls pure 
and undefiled for that life after death which is so very much 
more important than life before death. In this ethics the 
prospect of supernatural rewards and punishments in the 
future overshadows present conduct; the values decreed by 
supernatural authority override those of the natural and 
temporal order in which man actually lives. 

By contrast, the emphasis of Humanist and naturalistic 
ethics is positive .* It is an ethics in which conscience does not 
merely play the role of a vetoing censor, but is creative in 
the sense of bringing to the fore new and higher values. This 
system of morality recommends the greater and more fre¬ 
quent enjoyment of earthly goods on the part of all men 
everywhere; it repudiates ascetic other-worldliness in favor 
of buoyant this-worldliness; it is against all defeatist systems 
which either postpone happiness to an after-existence or 
recommend acquiescence to social injustice in this existence. 

An excellent example of the typical religious defeatism that 
Humanism decries is the following consolation offered by 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical of 1932, at the height of the 
Great Depression: “Let the poor and all those who at this 
time are facing the hard trial of want of work and scarcity of 
food, let them in a like spirit of penance suffer with greater 
resignation the privations imposed upon them by these hard 
times and the state of society, which Divine Providence in an 
ever-loving but inscrutable plan has assigned them. Let them 
accept with a humble and trustful heart from the hand of 
God the effects of poverty, rendered harder by the distress in 

* Whereas, eight of the Old Testament’s Ten Commandments, for 
instance, are phrased in negative terms. 
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which mankind now is struggling. . . . Let them take com¬ 
fort in the certainty that their sacrifices and troubles borne 
in a Christian spirit will concur efficaciously to hasten the 
hour of mercy and peace.” 

Humanism sweeps aside the confusing and corrupting 
Dualism of the past in which “the natural life of man with 
its desires and pleasures became something to be shunned as 
evil and degraded, something to be forsaken for higher things. 
Man’s true nature was of a different quality, his destiny lay 
in another realm. ... It is this Dualism running through 
all of man’s actions that has left its impress on the commonly 
accepted moral codes of the West to this day, and seems even 
yet to make impossible that whole-hearted and simple enjoy¬ 
ment of the goods of a natural existence that men now envy 
in the Greeks of old. It is not that men have ever refrained 
from action or from these pleasures, but that they have never 
been able to rid themselves of the notion that there is some¬ 
thing essentially wrong about them.” (Professor Randall.) 

The Humanist ethics is opposed to the puritanical prejudice 
against pleasure and desire that marks the Western tradition 
of morality. Men and women have profound wants and needs 
of an emotional and physical character, the fulfilment of 
which is an essential ingredient in the good life. Contempt 
for or suppression of normal desires results in their working 
themselves out in surreptitious, coarse or abnormal ways. 
While it is true that uncontrolled human desires are the 
prime cause of evil in the world, it is equally true that human 
desires directed by reason toward socially useful goals are a 
prime foundation of the good. They provide the drive and 
energy that eventuate in individual and group achievement 
contributing to the good society. 

The reasonable self-restraint that Humanism favors has 
little in common with the constant sense of guilt encouraged 
by the traditional Christian ethics. A central proposition in 
that ethics is the original sin and inherent wickedness of man; 
and one of its special stresses is that the sex impulse in human 
beings is essentially base and bad, Adam’s original sin being 
transmitted from generation to generation through the act 
of procreation. Thus the Christian Church, in order to estab¬ 
lish the complete purity of Jesus, felt obliged to assume that 
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he was born of a virgin in violation of ordinary biological laws. 
Due in large part to the influence of Christianity, immorality 
in the minds of most people in the West became synonymous 
with improper sex conduct. 

Humanist ethics of course recognizes the necessity of high 
standards in relations between the sexes, but it does not 
regard sex emotions in themselves as in any sense evil. It 
insists that from a moral viewpoint the sex life of an in¬ 
dividual is no more important than his political or economic 
life. In fact, Humanism asserts that perhaps the most press¬ 
ing ethical need of our time is the establishment of higher 
standards of action in the fields of politics and economics. A 
man can be an exemplary husband and father and at the same 
time be dishonest in business affairs or engage in political 
graft. Past over-emphasis on the sex aspect of morals has led 
to a neglect of its other aspects and a narrowing of its range. 

The realm of ethics is pre-eminently social in scope and 
application; within its sphere lies all human conduct in which 
socially significant alternatives are possible. Many small 
everyday acts have no ethical significance, though any type 
of action may under certain circumstances carry such sig¬ 
nificance. In origin and development ethics is likewise social, 
the term itself coming from the Greek word ethos, meaning 
custom or usages. Ethical values and standards evolve in the 
interaction between individual and individual, between the 
individual and the group, and between group and group. 
The sympathetic impulses in human nature, such as the 
parental, the sexual and the gregarious, become socially trans¬ 
formed and broadened in human association. 

The advantages of mutual cooperation, support and pro¬ 
tection lead to the social functioning and utilization of basic 
instincts such as those of self-preservation and reproduction. 
Conscience in human beings, the sense of right and wrong 
and the insistent call of one’s better, more idealistic, more 
social-minded self, is a social product. Feelings of right and 
wrong that at first have their locus within the family grad¬ 
ually develop into a pattern for the tribe or city, then spread 
to the much larger unit of the nation, and finally from the 
nation to mankind as a whole. Humanism sees no need for 
resorting to supernatural explanations or sanctions at any 
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point in the ethical process. A supernatural First Cause or 
Sustaining Principle is no more necessary in the sphere of 
ethics than in that of physics or metaphysics. 

In making ethical decisions the Humanist relies, as in any 
endeavor to solve a problem correctly, upon the use of reason 
approaching as closely as possible to the method of science, 
instead of upon religious revelation or any sort of authority 
or intuition. Since moral judgments, like judgments of aes¬ 
thetic quality, are a species of value-judgments, it is most 
difficult to obtain general intellectual agreement as to what 
is right and what is wrong. Nonetheless, the Humanist con¬ 
tends that a true science of ethics is possible and will yet be 
established. 

For Humanism no human acts are good or bad in or of 
themselves. Whether an act is good or bad is to be judged by 
its consequences for the individual and society. Knowledge of 
the good, then, must be worked out, like knowledge of any¬ 
thing else, through the examination and evaluation of the 
concrete consequences of an idea or hypothesis. Humanist 
ethics draws its guiding principles from human experience 
and tests them in human experience. Since, as I pointed out 
in the last chapter, knowledge of anything is in the first 
instance never immediate, there can be no immediate knowl¬ 
edge of the right. However, once we have established or ac¬ 
cepted a regulative principle of morality, we are able to use 
it immediately thereafter. 

In Humanism’s stress upon the need and value of intelli¬ 
gence in the ethical enterprise, its approach differs once again 
from that of the traditional Christian ethics. Though Human¬ 
ism naturally incorporates certain of the generous social ideals 
voiced by Jesus, it finds little in the New Testament that 
can be considered as an appeal to reason. The appeal of Jesus 
was primarily designed to bring about a change in the heart of 
man; and this transformation was to be wrought by in¬ 
dividuals receiving insight and inspiration from a personal 
God. Deeply imbedded in the Christian tradition was an 
antagonism toward the intellect, expressed originally in the 
myth that God punished Adam for disobeying the divine 
prohibition against eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
And supernatural religions in general have been very dis- 
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trustful of human reliance on reason. The ethical tradition 
in which the human mind, unprompted by any supernatural 
agency, was regarded as able to attain moral truth came 
down from ancient Greek philosophy, notably that of Aris¬ 
totle, and from modern thinkers like Spinoza. 

The Humanist submits every ethical precept of the past 
to the searching analysis of reason, operating in the light 
of present circumstances. For the Humanist well realizes that 
all ethical laws and systems are relative to the particular 
historical period and to the particular culture of which they 
are a part. What was good for the Old Testament Hebrews 
some 4,000 years ago or for the Greeks in 400 B.C. or for 
Europeans only 100 years ago is not necessarily good for 
Americans living in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Furthermore, in the world today there are a considerable 
number of different nations and peoples, some of them in 
quite dissimilar stages of historical development. Ethical 
standards generally accepted in the United States today may 
be in their formative phases in less developed countries or 
consciously frowned upon among peoples with a different 
socio-economic system. These remarks do not mean, of course, 
that moral standards are merely subjective or that we cannot 
learn a great deal from the ethical systems of the past. 

Clearly, however, ethical rules of conduct become out-of- 
date as conditions change and time marches on. In general 
the advance of science and invention has affected ethical 
philosophy to an immense degree. Modern medicine, for in¬ 
stance, has demonstrated that many undesirable human traits 
which used to be ascribed to original sin or bad character are 
actually attributable to glandular insufficiencies or deep- 
seated emotional frustrations. The discovery and dissemina¬ 
tion of scientific birth control techniques are naturally of vital 
significance in the sphere of sex behavior. The growth of 
mechanized, urban civilization in recent centuries has both 
altered long-established ethical standards based on a primi¬ 
tive agricultural civilization and given rise to innumerable 
new ethical problems. A twentieth-century invention like the 
automobile demands a new and special code of ethics for the 
millions of drivers; reckless driving that threatens life and 
limb has become one of the major immoralities. This is a field 
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in which the law rightly steps in to regularize and enforce 
proper standards of safety. 

The multiplication of fresh ethical problems of a complex 
character in our present-day society shows the need not only 
for the moral flexibility that Humanism advocates, but also 
for the use of intelligence in determining what action or 
actions are right and good in each case. The function of basic 
moral principles, expressing the funded wisdom of human 
experience, is not to provide absolute rules of conduct that 
will automatically tell men just what to do under all circum¬ 
stances. Their function “is to supply standpoints and methods 
which will enable the individual to make for himself an 
analysis of the elements of good and evil in the particular 
situation in which he finds himself.” That analysis should 
always take into consideration the surrounding circum¬ 
stances, the total context of a specific situation. 

Humanism teaches the formation of sound moral habits as 
well as of guiding moral principles, but believes that neither 
habits nor principles should grow too set or rigid. The highest 
ethical duty is often to discard the outmoded ethics of the 
past; it is a truism to say that the merely good is the enemy 
of the better. The Humanist refuses to accept any Ten Com¬ 
mandments or other ethical precepts as immutable and uni¬ 
versal laws never to be challenged or questioned. He bows 
down to no alleged supreme moral authority either past or 
present. 

This is one way in which the Humanist continually re¬ 
asserts the moral freedom that goes together with his moral 
responsibility. The act of willing this or that, of choosing 
among various courses of conduct, is central in the realm 
of ethics. As I have already said, I believe firmly that in 
making ethical decisions, man has the prerogative of true 
freedom of choice. The chief reasons for this position I gave 
in Chapter IV. There are two main types of ethical decisions 
in which human freedom functions. First, we have the situa¬ 
tion in which an individual is sincerely perplexed over what 
is the right thing to do and chooses a certain line of action 
after careful deliberation. Second, we have the situation in 
which a person quickly realizes, from past experience, what 
he ought to do, but is tempted not to do it because some 
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insistent personal desire lures him in a different direction. 
In this kind of situation the I ought implies the freedom of 
I can , but need not . 

In the first type of case one of the most difficult classes of 
problems to settle revolves around the proper relationship 
between means and ends. The enunciation of ethical ideals, 
be they ever so splendid, tends to become mere sentimentality 
unless intelligence can devise means to put them into effect. 
The good man is one who not only has good motives and acts 
according to reason, but who is also effective in the successful 
adjustment of means to ends. Efficiency in this elementary 
sense is, I think, an essential ingredient of the good life. 

Does all this imply, then, that the end justifies the means? 
No, that is much too loose a generalization and is like asking 
“Is the object worth the price?” It is impossible to give a 
meaningful answer to this very general question, unless we 
know the precise object that is under consideration and the 
exact price that is being demanded. 

No responsible person really believes that any object justi¬ 
fies any price any more than he believes that any end justifies 
any means. But we can say, and everyone with an ounce of 
common sense must agree, that some objects justify some 
prices and that some ends justify some means. In getting at 
the ethical significance of a means-end situation it is always 
necessary to be specific and inquire, “Does this particular end 
or set of ends justify this particular means or group of 
means?” 

In the realm of social tact and personal relations most of 
us do not hesitate to tell “white lies” occasionally in order to 
escape from the incessant interruptions of the telephone, the 
embarrassment of sudden and unexpected callers or the over¬ 
enthusiasm of friends or family in trying to draw us into 
this or that activity. Doctors also resort to white lies when 
they deceive a sick man as to the seriousness of his illness, 
in order to prevent worry and fear that might aggravate his 
condition. Thus white lies of one sort or another constitute 
a compromise with our ideals of honesty and an example of 
allowing certain ends to justify means that are ordinarily 
unacceptable. 

To take a more important class of cases, consider the 
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matter of violence and coercion. Is it justifiable to use the 
bad means of violence in order to further an end generally 
recognized as good? Well, even a 100 percent pacifist would 
no doubt grant that it is legitimate to shoot a mad dog which 
is about to attack a small child. And most persons would not 
wish to advocate the disbanding of municipal police depart¬ 
ments, even though policemen sometimes abruptly kill rob¬ 
bers or murderers who are escaping from the scene of a crime. 
In fact, our entire legal system depends in the last analysis 
upon the state’s coercive powers of enforcement. Plainly, 
then, in the present stage of civilization, force and the threat 
of force are ethically justifiable under certain circumstances. 

Attempting to formulate a general rule, I would say that 
in judging whether any particular means is ethically justi¬ 
fiable for the accomplishment of a certain end, we must in the 
first place endeavor to estimate impartially the total conse¬ 
quences of using that means, including possible deleterious 
effects on the end desired. A certain means may well alter the 
very end for which it was brought into play; the question is 
precisely how and to what extent. A particular means may 
have unfortunate by-products and yet be justified because it 
achieves the main end in view. Even when a drastic means 
completely negates the desired end, as when a severe opera¬ 
tion results in the death of the patient, we cannot necessarily 
conclude that the means was not justified. 

This leads me to state that we cannot fairly evaluate the 
ethical implications of utilizing a specific means unless we 
consider the possible alternatives, unless we determine the 
probable consequences of not using that particular means. 
In many a case the best chance of saving a sick man from 
death is to take the risk of having him undergo a major 
operation. When it comes to broad social problems, unhappily 
we are not applying our means in a society that is already 
perfect; and as long as the system under which we live re¬ 
mains imperfect, we cannot hope to change it through alto¬ 
gether perfect methods. Yet there are many amateur moral¬ 
ists in circulation who apparently do expect just that. With 
their extraordinary propensity for thinking in a vacuum, they 
set up an ideal standard of conduct and then condemn any¬ 
thing that falls short of it, regardless of consequences and 
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alternatives, regardless of how the actions of both unreliable 
friends and unscrupulous enemies limit the means which 
individuals and groups can use with efficacy. Another way 
of expressing this point is to say that choosing the lesser evil 
sometimes results in the greater good. 

What I have been saying implies a constant and close 
relationship between means and ends and a recognition that, 
in the main, means are just as important as ends. In fact, 
there is a continuous succession of means and ends; and a 
certain means is often so important that it becomes an end 
in itself, while an end achieved often becomes the means to 
another end beyond. A child goes to an elementary school 
as a means of becoming prepared for High School or private 
secondary school; but his work in the elementary school is of 
sufficient importance to make its successful conclusion a 
thoroughly worth-while end in itself. The boy then goes to 
High School, which is a means to entering college but also a 
significant end in itself. The young man’s years at college, too, 
are both means and end: a means to his successful career in 
mature life and a most important end in the training of his 
mind and the broadening of his education. 

Means and ends, then, together constitute essential stages 
in an onflowing continuum of activity that is literally endless. 
Their artificial separation accounts for much that is bad in 
present-day society. Perhaps the worst of such separations 
is between the average person’s work and his life as a whole, 
the treating of his job as merely instrumental to making 
money. Ideally, one’s occupation should be significant and 
enjoyable in itself and thereby an end as well as a means. 
Much of the confusion regarding means and ends derives 
from the Christian tradition in which mundane life was re¬ 
garded as a mere means, a toilsome pilgrimage, toward the 
supreme end of heavenly bliss. 

We see a somewhat comparable split between means and 
ends when fanatics, frequently bursting with noble inten¬ 
tions, set up some far-off earthly end as all-important and 
try to persuade people to make literally everything they do 
subordinate, in the form of means, to this one goal. This 
leads to an extreme sort of future-worship and the neglect of 
men’s present rights to happiness and their immediate op- 
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portunities for it. If human beings are to be happy and enjoy 
life, it must always be during some period of time describable 
as now. What the future-worshippers do is to ask each suc¬ 
ceeding generation to sacrifice itself in working exclusively 
on behalf of a distant Utopia that may or may not some day 
arrive. The Humanist asserts that, from the viewpoint of 
human happiness and the sum total of good, today is just as 
significant as tomorrow and the current year just as sig¬ 
nificant as any a decade hence. 

Another common but unacceptable cleavage in traditional 
ethics besides that between means and end is the cleavage 
between motive and act. Kant is the prototype of those 
philosophers who over-emphasize the matter of motives, since 
he sets up the possession of a good will, aside from the con¬ 
sequences of the acts for which it is responsible, as the test 
of goodness and makes the absolutely pure soul with pure 
motives the ideal of individual morality. This Kantian notion 
stems from a supernaturalistic, mind-body dualism and leads 
to the superficial doctrine that the remaking of society de¬ 
pends solely upon the moral regeneration of the individual 
as contrasted with systematic changes and reforms of an 
institutional character. 

It would be likewise one-sided, however, to go to the other 
extreme from the Kantian ethics and claim that we can 
evaluate the ethical quality of a man through his overt actions 
alone. For intentions do enter as an important factor into 
the ethical significance of human conduct. The fact is that 
there is no sharp separation between motive and action; a 
total action consists of both the motive and the concrete act. 
This view is written into our accepted law. Thus an enormous 
difference exists, involving the death penalty, between first- 
degree murder, when a man kills with deliberate intent, and 
technical manslaughter, as when the driver of an automobile 
accidentally runs over and kills someone. On the other hand, 
by establishing the offense of criminal negligence, the law 
recognizes that absence of a bad motive is not always a 
sufficient excuse. 

The animating and persistent dispositions of men, be these 
dispositions good or bad, lead on the whole to concrete actions 
and effects of a determinate nature. A person with the best of 
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intentions may do something which accidentally injures 
others. But we do not judge him entirely in terms of this 
one act, because his motives in general are of a sort that re¬ 
sults in other acts and consequences which, broadly consid¬ 
ered, seem conducive to the social welfare. 

The attribution of low motives to people whose ideas or 
conduct you do not like is a favorite pastime throughout the 
world. It should be obvious, however, that it is rather difficult 
to gauge with accuracy the complex subjective states that 
lead a man to this or that action or opinion. Humanists, 
therefore, are chary of passing sweeping moral judgments on 
other people. Even the wisest of men hardly possesses the 
knowledge and impartiality to render a Last Judgment on 
himself or anyone else. Nevertheless, increasingly during 
these trying times men adopt the attitude that those differing 
with them on some current issue are absolute scoundrels and 
utterly damned. Yet needless to state, it is possible for reason¬ 
able and morally worthy persons sincerely to disagree on the 
great controversies of the day. The human mind being a some¬ 
what imperfect instrument, even outright inconsistency is 
seldom a sure sign of hypocrisy. Intellectual intolerance and 
moral arrogance on the part of those who may themselves 
ultimately be proved mistaken are at the opposite pole from 
the true spirit of philosophy. 

The whole question of motivation is fundamental to the 
Humanist philosophy for another reason. One of the great 
aims of Humanism is the transformation and socialization of 
human motives. This is a sector where human nature can be 
drastically reconditioned and reshaped. What the scientific 
study of human motives shows is that human nature is 
neither essentially bad nor essentially good, neither essen¬ 
tially selfish nor essentially unselfish, neither essentially war¬ 
like nor essentially pacific. There is neither original sin nor 
original virtue. But human nature is essentially flexible and 
educable. And the moulding or re-moulding of human mo¬ 
tives is something that takes place not only in childhood 
and youth, but also throughout adult life and under the 
impact of fundamental economic institutions and cultural 
media that weightily influence mind and character. The social 
development and conditioning of human beings, their train- 
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ing, direct and indirect, by means of all sorts of educational 
techniques, can be so extensive that the hoary half-truth, 
“You can’t change human nature,” becomes quite irrelevant. 

Humanism believes that in ethical training, while sufficient 
attention must naturally be given to the process of self- 
cultivation, equal emphasis should be laid on the individual’s 
relation to society, his unending debt to the collective culture 
of mankind and his corresponding obligation to serve the 
common good. Humanism holds that even highly developed 
intelligent self-interest, such as Plato discusses in his Dia¬ 
logues , is not sufficient as an ultimate ethical sanction. For 
intelligence operating on behalf of an evil will is precisely 
the definition of Satan. A first-rate mind always acting at 
the behest of self-interest does not necessarily result in a 
person’s furthering the welfare of the community. There may 
and do occur situations that ethically demand the very last 
measure of personal sacrifice and in which, therefore, no form 
of mere individual self-interest will be adequate. Neither the 
capable mind nor the good will acting alone and in isolation 
can be depended upon for genuine ethical achievement; both 
functioning together make the ideal partnership from the 
Humanist standpoint. 

The theory that everyone invariably acts from self-interest, 
direct or indirect, is psychologically unsound. The simple 
fallacy behind that theory consists, as Dewey states, “in 
transforming the (truistic) fact of acting as a self into the 
fiction of always acting for self.” Now obviously a man does 
act frequently on behalf of himself alone; but also he can and 
does act on behalf of other people and large social objectives. 
He may well obtain personal satisfaction in so doing, but the 
gaining of that satisfaction may be a by-product and is not 
necessarily his original and primary goal. 

There are many situations demanding courage or heroism 
in which a man has time to think through the main implica¬ 
tions and consequences before taking action. If the final 
decision involves his risking or even giving up his life in a 
good cause, you may say that he is pursuing his self-interest 
because he is a believer in supernatural religion and expects 
to receive his reward in heaven. Traditional Christianity has 
indeed preached and encouraged a self-interest ethics in this 
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sense of building up credits for an after-existence. But suppose 
the individual has no faith in immortality and yet follows a 
course that he knows is quite certain to end his earthly 
career. How can we possibly reduce to self-interest his de¬ 
cision to surrender what he considers his one and only life? 

Throughout history and especially during modern times, 
there have been millions of men and women with some sort 
of Humanist philosophy who have consciously given up their 
lives for a social ideal. Of course they have wanted to devote 
themselves to that ideal and have been willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice for it. Yet because an individual desires to 
do a thing does not prove at all that he desires to do it from 
mere self-interest. In the case of dying for a cause, such as 
the welfare of his country or of humanity, he may truly desire 
the good of country or mankind above everything else, even 
above his own self-preservation. Or in the narrower setting 
of close personal relationships a man may care for his wife, 
his child or his friend literally more than he cares for himself. 

Intense interest in other people or in society as a whole is, 
to be sure, an interest manifested by a self, but that does not 
make it synonymous with self-interest. To call genuine self- 
sacrifice or patriotism or public service forms of self-interest 
is to stretch the connotation of self-interest to cover its op¬ 
posite, so that it loses its distinctive meaning. And there can 
be no doubt that much of the age-long controversy on this 
subject of self-interest has been due to verbal confusion and 
to the illegitimate practice of the self-interest school in trying 
to get rid of altruism by defining it out of existence. 

The self-interest theory has been closely tied up in the 
history of thought with the ethical view that pleasure is and 
should be the goal of human endeavor. This pleasure ethics is 
founded on a false analysis of human nature. For psychology 
demonstrates that we do not in the first instance desire an 
object because it gives us pleasure, but that it gives us 
pleasure because we desire it. We enjoy a tender, well-cooked 
steak because we desire it in terms of bodily need and hunger; 
if we are already satiated with food, we have no appetite for 
a steak. It is really objects that we immediately desire, the 
accompanying pleasure being a welcome by-product and a 
sign that the object is one that we fundamentally want, some- 
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thing that is basically congenial to our nature. Feelings of 
pleasure cannot be automatically produced, since they are 
inseparably bound up with our experiencing of objects that 
are agreeable to us and that we positively desire only under 
certain conditions. This is a decisive reason why the direct 
and self-conscious pursuit of pleasure is not likely to succeed 
and to bring lasting satisfaction. Herein lies what has long 
been known as the Hedonistic Paradox. 

Applying this analysis to the larger problem of ethical 
reflection and decision in regard to the general good, we see 
that an individual certainly possesses the psychological power 
of setting up social aims as among his primary objects of 
desire; the pleasure or happiness that may result from his 
furthering those aims is then secondary and derivative.* Thus 
Humanism affirms the psychological possibility and the 
ethical desirability of intelligent altruism. There is nothing 
more shallow than those sophisticates who insist on reducing 
all human conduct to personal self-interest** and who persist 
in saying that egoism is more “natural” than altruism. 
Neither egoism nor altruism is an original characteristic of 
human nature; both, however, are potential dispositions of 
the personality. Thinkers who claim that complete selfishness 
is an inborn quality of human beings are taking over and 
expressing in different language one of the great errors of 
Christian ethics, namely that man is inherently sinful and 
depraved. 

The more extreme forms of self-interest are, in truth, 
equivalent to ordinary selfishness, in which there is a de¬ 
ficiency of consideration for others and in which an individual 
fulfils his needs and desires to the detriment of someone else. 
Obviously self-regard in the sense of keeping healthy, acquir¬ 
ing an education, earning a living and finding a congenial 
life partner of the opposite sex is something to be encouraged. 
Self-cultivation in general and during youth in particular is 
by no means opposed to the social good; indeed, it helps to 
build a personality which can render greater service to society. 

* Cf. p. 211. 

** This is a good example of “the reductive fallacy,” in which philos¬ 
ophers or others over-simplify by illegitimately classifying certain mul¬ 
tiple phenomena under one category. 
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Similarly a sense of personal pride in fine workmanship re¬ 
dounds to the advantage of the community. It is not Human¬ 
ism’s intent that an individual should belittle the value of his 
own self in affirming that of other selves. 

The significant point ethically speaking is not the truism 
that it is always some self that has interests; it is the kind 
of interests that any self has. The self or personality is not a 
fixed, simple and ready-made entity standing behind a man’s 
activities and directing them; that idea is a holdover from 
the supernatural doctrine of a divinely created soul—com¬ 
plete in all essentials—entering the body from on high. The 
human personality is a fluid, developing, growing complex of 
habits, impulses and ideas that is never finished and is always 
in the making through its activities and interests. 

The unitv of the self is not something one starts with, but 
something one may achieve, and even then only in a relative 
sense. Of course the self can change for the worse as well as 
for the better. In any case the range and quality of an in¬ 
dividual’s interests come to define in large measure the nature 
of his self. A man is what he does and likes to do. The 
Humanist concept of a growing, expanding personality, which 
comes to include social aims and ideals as an integral part of 
the self, cancels out the false antithesis of the individual 
versus society. 

The concept of an always selfish self is a cultural product 
and today goes hand in hand with a social system that sets 
up economic self-interest in the form of money-making and 
profit-making as the primary motive capable of stimulating 
men to productive effort. In philosophy the self-interest 
theory of ethics received its most precise and mature formu¬ 
lation in the writings of the nineteenth-century Utilitarians, 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. In this regard their 
work, though quite humanistic in its total effect, was the 
philosophic counterpart of the profit-motive theory of Adam 
Smith and other exponents of laissez-faire economics. 

In America’s present capitalist society, with its constant 
emphasis on the profit motive and competitive individualism, 
there is a tendency to look upon those who support a broader 
and more scientific view of human motivation as intellectual 
crack-pots; and to consider those who try to practice altruism 
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as impossibly naive or afflicted with a martyr complex. 
Amateur psychoanalysts and half-baked Freudians are fond 
of explaining away manifestations of social idealism in terms 
of some obscure neurosis. They assume that normal people 
function on the basis of self-interest and that therefore mili¬ 
tant social idealism must be due to peculiar quirks in the 
human personality. Yet it is obviously fantastic to maintain 
that a deep desire for social justice, any more than a passion 
for truth, necessarily springs from some sort of personal neu¬ 
rosis or maladjustment. 

Despite its criticism of the self-interest morality, the ethics 
of Humanism is cognizant of how deeply rooted in our 
economic and cultural situation are both the theory and 
practice of crude self-interest. Humanism is realistic in that 
it fully recognizes to what an extent men are bent in a wrong 
direction by propaganda and cultural conditioning which 
appeal to, reinforce and spur on the selfish and violent im¬ 
pulses. Humanism is further realistic in understanding that 
in the last analysis “the refutation of egoism consists in the 
eradication of egoism, that is, changing the actual feelings, 
desires and attitudes of those who are egoists.” (Professor 
Edel.) This clearly cannot be done simply by trying to preach, 
talk and argue men out of habits and actions that run counter 
to the social good. 

Hence Humanism considers it most essential to carry 
through a systematic and skilful program of training the 
motives and the emotions so that the social and sympathetic 
tendencies of human beings will be encouraged rather than 
the more egoistic ones. Without exception the great thinkers 
on the subject of morality have agreed that a cardinal aim 
of ethical education is to develop men and women who find 
pleasure and happiness in doing right, and pain and un¬ 
happiness in doing wrong. Social conditioning, working upon 
plastic human nature with all the new techniques of twen¬ 
tieth-century teaching, communication and advertising, can 
accomplish wonders either for good or for bad. 

The role of reason in this situation is not to act as a force 
contrary to the emotions and to assume the impossible task 
of driving them out or suppressing them; that would be partly 
to adopt the ethics of the old supernaturalism. The function 
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of individual and community intelligence is to guide and re¬ 
direct emotional life; to replace anti-social passions, motives, 
ambitions and habits by those that are geared to the common 
good. Even those deep-seated tendencies of hate and ag¬ 
gression that psychoanalysts say practically all human beings 
harbor within can be harnessed to a constructive purpose and 
directed against such evils as poverty, disease, tyranny and 
war. 

Emotion and reason are not, as popularly believed, op¬ 
posed to each other; they are complementary and inseparable 
attributes of human beings. Some degree of intellection is 
associated with every identifiable human emotion, for any 
definite emotion has a consciously distinguishable object. 
Fear of being blown to bits by an atomic bomb is not the 
same as the fear of getting a ticket for illegal parking. The 
difference in the quality and strength of these two fears 
depends upon the cognitive recognition and estimate of what 
is being feared. In general, the greater the measure of sound 
reasoning associated with the individual’s emotions, the 
greater is the chance of his attaining the good life. 

A widespread misconception is that powerful emotions are 
to be deplored. Professor V. J. McGill points out: “It is 
hard to find a psychological text which does not warn against 
intense emotion in general, as if it were deleterious to feel 
too strongly about anything. The public takes the same view, 
disparaging strong emotions, yet esteeming love and certain 
other passions beyond anything in the world. It seems pretty 
clear, however, that whether a strong emotion is desirable or 
deleterious depends on its cognitive object, the attitude 
toward it, the rationale of the situation. It is perhaps suf¬ 
ficient to note that mother-love, love between the sexes, the 
passionate quest of the scientist or humanitarian, are praised 
only when they are intense.” (.Emotions and Reason.) 

Returning once more to the role of the intellect, I wish to 
point out that in Humanism’s general scheme of education 
nothing is more important from an ethical viewpoint than 
teaching boys and girls, men and women, how to reason 
correctly and to use their minds in dealing with the myriad 
problems of life. Such teaching must be aware that reason is 
“not a ready-made antecedent which can be invoked at will 
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and set into movement. ... It is the attainment of a work¬ 
ing harmony among diverse desires ... a laborious achieve¬ 
ment of habit needing to be continually worked over.” The 
irrational impulses of human beings have played an enormous 
role in bringing recurrent disasters upon mankind and re¬ 
main a sinister danger in contemporary affairs. For the Hu¬ 
manist, stupidity is just as great a sin as selfishness; and 
“the moral obligation to be intelligent” ranks always among 
the highest of duties. 

2. The Social Good and Individual Happiness 

Humanists are clear and certain that the social good, which 
is inclusive of all humanity, is the supreme ethical goal; but 
they realize that it is not a goal to which they can win assent 
through means of logic alone. The truth is that the desira¬ 
bility of working for the social good as the great human end 
is not something that can be proved like a mathematical 
proposition. It is a sweeping ethical assumption , as important 
in its field as the scientific assumption of the Uniformity of 
Nature. Humanism consciously makes this ethical assump¬ 
tion, tries to persuade men in general to make it, and ad¬ 
vocates the kind of education that will naturally lead them 
to make it. Hence it favors the development of those basic 
impulses of love, friendliness and cooperation that impel a 
person to consider constantly the good of the group and to 
find his own happiness in working for the happiness of all. 

As I have already pointed out, an individual’s loyalty to 
the larger social good may under certain circumstances cost 
him his very existence or at least considerable suffering. We 
must frankly admit that a man’s uncompromising dedication 
to the happiness of others may lead to unhappiness on his 
part. A pure conscience is not in itself sufficient to offset the 
persecution of governments or the cruelty of tyrants. As 
Aristotle sensibly observed in The Nicomachean Ethics: “To 
assert that a person on the rack, or a person plunged in the 
depth of calamities, is happy is either intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally to talk nonsense.” “Virtue is its own reward” 
in the sense that the awareness of doing right always brings 
great spiritual satisfaction; but such satisfaction is not suffi¬ 
cient to make the total man happy when he is suffering 
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excruciating physical punishment. And if he is executed for 
his virtue, his “reward” quickly comes to an end altogether. 

On the whole, however, a society in which most indi¬ 
viduals, regardless of the personal sacrifices that may be 
entailed, are devoted to the collective well-being, will attain 
greater happiness and make more progress than one in which 
private self-interest and advancement are the prime motiva¬ 
tion. This is so for three main reasons. First, a society of 
cooperative and socially conscious individuals will be able to 
achieve and maintain those higher material and cultural levels 
that provide the broadest foundation for human happiness 
and progress. 

Second, a cooperative society fits in with and fulfils some 
of the fundamental aspects of human nature. Man, like the 
higher primates from which he is descended, is a gregarious 
creature and, as Aristotle noted long ago, “a political animal.” 
We are social beings; and though we can artificially set our¬ 
selves apart from the world, we are essentially and always 
part of human society. Generally speaking, people experience 
their deepest and most enduring joys, not as solitary hermits 
on some mountain top or desert isle, but in association with 
their fellow-men, their friends or their family. Even simple 
sex love is primarily a social experience. 

Third, loyalty to a worth-while social aim can bring sta¬ 
bility and harmony into men’s lives. Such a loyalty gives 
them a central and absorbing purpose around which they are 
able to integrate their personalities and constructively organ¬ 
ize their day-to-day and year-to-year existence. Allegiance 
to the social good serves as a beacon that illuminates to some 
degree most of life’s problems. Such an allegiance widens an 
individual’s interests and carries him beyond himself, leading 
him to subordinate or even forget petty personal desires and 
troubles in the cause for which he is fighting. It releases 
untapped energies and enables a man to feel success in the 
accomplishments of others as well as his own; to experience 
the warm glow of fellowship with like-minded men and women 
who share in the ups and downs of common struggle. 

I cite at this point two authorities nineteen centuries apart. 
“This is the true joy in life,” writes George Bernard Shaw, 
“the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself as a 
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mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead 
of a feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances 
complaining that the world will not devote itself to making 
you happy.” And Jesus said: “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he 
that taketh not up his cross, and followeth after me is not 
worthy of me. He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

The individual, under whatever sky and no matter what 
his work or where he stands on the ladder of achievement, 
infuses his life with meaning through his devotion and con¬ 
tribution to the larger social good. The vast complexities 
and impersonal functioning of modern society have led to 
a feeling of insignificance and impotence on the part of 
millions of people. The insane asylums are overrun with 
persons who try to boost their egos by imagining that they 
are famous historical characters. Contemporary psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts frequently discover that the mental 
troubles of their patients are traceable to a persistent be¬ 
littling of themselves. The average man has need of assurance 
that his activities are of some social usefulness and im¬ 
portance. 

Humanism does not for a moment imply that any social 
goal which evokes loyalty in an individual is worth-while, 
because then allegiance to an evil cause would have to be 
considered good. To guard against such confusion and to 
know what we really mean we must always assign concrete 
content to our social aims. While it is necessary to use a 
shorthand term such as the social good or the general welfare 
to sum up Humanism’s ultimate ethical objective, it is equally 
necessary to break down that objective in terms of specific 
goods. Thus the social good surely entails such values for 
the individual as health, significant work, economic security, 
friendship, sex love, community recognition, educational op¬ 
portunity, a developed intelligence, freedom of speech, cul¬ 
tural enjoyment, a sense of beauty, and opportunity for 
recreation. Here are twelve major goods that any rational 
society would presumably attempt to encourage and estab- 
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lish; and an inclusive list would contain many more. A knowl¬ 
edge of how different goods or values of this sort are inter¬ 
related is an indispensable factor in ethical analysis. 

There often occurs a clash between acknowledged values 
in which one good must be temporarily sacrificed for another. 
As Hegel observed, “Tragedy is the conflict, not of right and 
wrong, but of right and right.” Our interest in human progress 
may at times be at variance with our concern for the present 
happiness of men. The problem of our obligations to future 
generations versus our obligations to the present generation 
is always perplexing. Conflicts between two compelling goods 
we must resolve as best we can in the light of intelligence and 
of the broadest and most permanent synthesis of values that 
is possible. 

Turning now to a more detailed anafysis of individual 
human happiness, we can state that happiness is not properly 
definable in terms of the glorified heavenly rest-home or 
passive contemplation so common to the supernaturalist 
tradition. Nor is it to be defined as withdrawal from the world 
in this life and retreat to some ivory tower of art or reflection. 
Such ideals of happiness are escapist dreams originating to a 
large extent in bad social conditions where most work is 
drudgery, where human living lacks aesthetic quality and 
where in general the struggle to maintain life at a decent level 
is heart-breakingly difficult. 

The fact is that men are inherently active beings and can 
therefore discover happiness only in some form of activity. 
The most pathetic sight on earth is not the tired business¬ 
man, but the retired businessman. He is restive and dissatis¬ 
fied because suddenly he finds himself with nothing to do. 
No one can long remain content merely in contemplating past 
successes. As we know, the entire universe, from atoms to 
stars, is naturally and eternally active. From an ethical view¬ 
point, the human character can never stand still because 
continual change is part of its own nature and resides in the 
very constitution of things. 

Happiness, however, does not consist in activity as such 
or simply in the attainment of one object of desire after 
another. This is why we so often have that empty feeling 
after accomplishing some difficult end upon which we have 
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set our hearts; why the thrill of achievement can give way so 
quickly to the blankness of boredom. The Humanist con¬ 
clusion is that the final goal of human striving is unity, satis¬ 
faction, equilibrium in activity. The path to happiness for 
the personality lies in harmony in worth-while action; not a 
static, but a dynamic harmony that is achieved under the 
guidance of wisdom. In this way the mind, which is in essence 
a problem-solving instrument, keeps on meeting the chal¬ 
lenges of the environment and stays alert to the end instead 
of sinking into semi-somnolent quiescence. 

Modern men may find “peace of mind” or “peace of soul” 
in calmly and successfully coping with problems as they arise, 
but not in imagining that they can eradicate all personal dis¬ 
contents. Dr. Karl Menninger, one of America's most eminent 
psychiatrists, asserts: “Unrest of spirit is a mark of life; one 
problem after another presents itself and in the solving of 
them we can find our greatest pleasure. The continuous en¬ 
counter with continually changing conditions is the very sub¬ 
stance of living. From an acute awareness of the surging 
effort we have the periodic relief of seeing one task finished 
and another begun. ... A querulous search for a premature 
permanent ‘peace’ seems to me a thinly disguised wish to die.” 

It is the Humanist view that if the individual pursues 
activities that are healthy, socially useful and in accordance 
with reason, pleasure will generally accompany them; and 
happiness, the supreme good, will be the eventual result. This 
ethical doctrine goes all the way back to Aristotle and is 
called eudaemonism (Greek for happiness). It contrasts with 
hedonism, which holds that pleasure alone is intrinsically 
good, by putting primary emphasis on the sorts of activities 
that a person chooses; at the same time it assigns an im¬ 
portant and pervasive role to pleasure. “Pleasure,” as Aris¬ 
totle said, “perfects the activities,” yet remains secondary. 
The Humanist ethics, then, “recognizes that the intentional 
objects of human striving are, in point of fact, not pleasures, 
but pleasurable things. And by identifying the good with 
voluntary activities and preferred objects, which are publicly 
observable, it facilitates discovery, measurement and pro¬ 
duction of the good.” (Professor McGill.) 

The Humanist conception of happiness is grounded in a 
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psychological security, freedom from fear and anxiety, normal 
sex fulfilment, pleasant social contacts, opportunity for 
cultural interests, and an inclusive philosophy of life, of which 
Humanism itself is one type. It is in the broad field of mental 
health or normality that the infant sciences of psychoanalysis 
and psychiatry have their special part to play. These pro¬ 
fessions not only require considerable development in con¬ 
sistency of methods and exactness of standards, but also 
much widening of facilities so that their complicated tech¬ 
niques of diagnosis and cure can be made available at reason¬ 
able prices to all in need of them. 

Again, the establishment of the full prerequisites of mental 
health for the masses of the people implies far-reaching im¬ 
provements in the very foundations of our existing society. 
There cannot, for example, be much feeling of psychological 
security in a world where economic crisis is an ever-present 
threat; or in a world where international war periodically 
engulfs mankind, with entire peoples subject to terrifying 
and devastating air raids, slaughter by the millions and 
nation-wide starvation. The current danger of a third world 
war, in which atom bombs and bacteriological warfare would 
probably play pre-eminent roles, makes the situation more 
alarming than ever before. 

In the face of all the international misunderstandings and 
tensions of the present age, Humanism stands firm in its 
vision of the social good as including the entire human race. 
As my fifth point in the Humanist program phrases it, this 
philosophy “holds as its highest goal the this-worldly hap¬ 
piness, freedom and progress—economic, cultural and ethical 
—of all mankind, irrespective of nation, race or religion.” 
While the sincere Humanist strives to the best of his ability 
to further the good of his family, his local community—city, 
town or village—his state and his nation, he is continually 
looking beyond his native land to the world at large and 
thinking about the well-being of all the peoples of the earth. 

According to Plutarch, Socrates said that “he was not an 
Athenian or a Greek, but a citizen of the world.” In the days 
of the American Revolution Thomas Paine stated: “All man¬ 
kind are my brethren; to do good is my religion.” Later, in 
the Civil War era, William Lloyd Garrison declared: “My 
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country is the world; my countrymen are mankinds These 
are all statements in the true Humanist spirit. On the other 
hand, I believe that Humanists should not become senti¬ 
mental about humanity as a whole. I would reserve the word 
love for the intimate attachments of family and friendship, 
using the word sympathy to express our feelings of good will 
toward our fellow-men in general. 

While there need be no inconsistency between the welfare 
of city and nation, or between that of nation and humanity, 
conflicts can and do arise between narrower and broader 
ethical ends of this kind. Certain forms of modern nation¬ 
alism—fanatical, intolerant, militaristic and contemptuous of 
foreign peoples—amount in essence to the large-scale organ¬ 
ization of egotism. They clearly clash with the ideals of 
Humanism and put current meaning into Dr. Samuel John¬ 
son’s remark that “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun¬ 
drel.Yet to love one’s country does not really imply that 
one must hate other countries or adopt the slogan “My 
country right or wrong.” The principle around which the 
United Nations and the International Court of Justice are 
organized is that the scope of national sovereignty must be 
curtailed and that nations must be willing to accept, as 
against what they conceive to be their own self-interest, the 
democratically arrived at decisions of the world community. 

Like all other influential religions and philosophies, Hu¬ 
manism reserves the moral right to disagree with or defy 
any governmental or other authority. The final court of 
appeal for the Humanist is his own conscience and intelli¬ 
gence, as developed in the light of Humanist ethics. The 
Humanist stands ready to take the consequences and pay 
the price for his integrity and his ultimate loyalties. As the 
brave and militant hero of a recent novel said just before &( 
band of Fascist terrorists snuffed out his life: “Beneath all 
else is this: A man must hold to his purpose. This—nothing 
less—is the underground stream of his life. Without it he is 
nothing. I cannot yield! A man is nothing who yields his 
purpose.” (Albert Maltz, The Underground Stream.) 

I spoke earlier about the fact that ethical systems are 
relative to specific social and economic conditions. Notwith¬ 
standing this relativity, Humanism takes over from past 
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systems and adapts to current situations significant elements 
that are still relevant to human living today. The Stoic 
ethics, for example, with its ideal of fortitude under all 
circumstances, is one of the noblest in the history of thought 
and can teach us a great deal. The emphasis of Stoicism on 
courage, as distinct from the fatalistic strain in that philos¬ 
ophy, points to an essential value that any rounded ethics 
should encourage. For both society as a whole and the in¬ 
dividuals within it must be prepared to go through periods 
of stress and strain and to face emergencies with a valorous 
spirit and resolute will. 

Even during days that are relatively quiet and peaceful 
in a political sense the individual may have need of the Stoic 
attitude in confronting personal misfortune of one sort or 
another. Such might be a serious and crippling accident, 
sudden death in one’s family or one’s own impending doom 
from an incurable disease. To express the Stoic idea in another 
way: “The one thing that really matters is to be bigger than 
the things that can happen to you. Nothing that can happen 
to you is half so important as the way in which you meet it.” 

Humanism can also draw to some extent on the Epicurean 
ethics, which in ancient Greece of the fourth century B.C. 
was a rival of the Stoic viewpoint. Epicurus believed that 
present pleasure was the chief end of life, but taught the 
ethical desirability of seeking the more cultured pleasures, 
such as those of friendship, of the mind and of art. He stood 
for the higher hedonism and for retirement from the world 
when things are going to rack and ruin. I have already 
criticized as unsound the ethics of setting up pleasure-seeking 
as the supreme human aim. Epicureanism does remind us, 
however, that the enjoyment of pleasure is one of the great 
values, in contra-distinction to the dominating tradition in 
the West which has given pleasure a bad name and has 
associated it primarily with sensual satisfactions. 

The Epicurean ethics, like the Stoic, was designed to meet 
the challenge of social breakdown and hard times; and so it 
is understandable why it recommended an individual quietism 
of minimizing desire to conform with the attainable. Hu¬ 
manism advocates the maximizing of social cooperation to 
expand the possibilities of individual fulfilment; its attitude 
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is one of activism as contrasted with passivity. Without ever 
being submissive the Humanist can accept the general propo¬ 
sition that individual harmony, and social cooperation itself, 
demand the renunciation of some desires and the strict con¬ 
trol of others. As to withdrawal from the world, that too can 
be a good if it represents a temporary move to refresh the 
spirit and restore the physique rather than a permanent 
attitude of disdain, disillusionment or defeat. 

Humanist ethics can profitably assimilate the deep ethical 
wisdom that is part of many other philosophies besides those 
I have specifically mentioned. In this section, however, I am 
not trying even to survey, much less to analyze in detail, the 
great ethical systems of the past and present. Rather, I am 
merely indicating the method of Humanism in adapting to 
its own ethical outlook what is sound and pertinent from 
thinkers who belong to both the non-Humanist and Humanist 
traditions. For a reliable and over-all treatment of the ethical 
enterprise, from a viewpoint that is generally humanistic and 
naturalistic, the reader must go to a book such as Ethics by 
John Dewey and James H. Tufts. 

To conclude our discussion of ethics, if a man really be¬ 
lieves seriously in the Humanist goal of happiness, freedom 
and progress for all humanity and keeps that ideal constantly 
in mind, he will never lose sight of the wide synthesis of 
values for which Humanism stands. That supreme synthesis 
can perhaps best be described as a greater and greater sharing 
of the good things of life on the part of more and more 
persons in every country. This means nothing more nor less 
than democracy in its most meaningful and far-reaching 
sense. For Humanists the familiar formula of “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” expresses the merging of 
an ethical and a democratic ultimate. Humanism implements 
its ethics, and meets the danger of mere lip-service to noble¬ 
sounding professions, by offering a program of action in terms 
of the democratic way of life. 

3. A Humanist Civilization 

A Humanist civilization is one in which the principles of 
the Humanist philosophy are dominant and find practical 
embodiment in laws, institutions, economics, culture, and 
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indeed all the more significant aspects of individual and social 
life. This requires, as the eighth proposition of Humanism 
phrases it, “a far-reaching social program that stands for 
the establishment throughout the world of democracy, peace 
and a high standard of living on the foundations of a flourish¬ 
ing economic order, both national and international. ,, 

The first essential of a Humanist civilization is to put into 
effect the widest possible extension of democracy to all 
relevant aspects of human living. An ever increasing partici¬ 
pation by human beings throughout the earth in the abun¬ 
dant goods of this existence defines democracy as a goal in its 
most inclusive signification. This Humanist conception natur¬ 
ally incorporates the chief contributions to the democratic 
ideal in the history of the West. 

Democracy is of course a method as well as a goal. It is 
the most intelligent method of conducting political life, of 
carrying through social changes and of settling disagreements 
in the realm of public affairs. The Life of Reason, the appeal 
to the supreme court of the mind, for which philosophy 
stands, implies in its very essence peaceful persuasion through 
the free exchange and competition of ideas in the wide arena 
of social discussion. The philosophic ideal is the transforma¬ 
tion of our bitter social and economic disputes into great 
Platonic Dialogues carried on in legislative bodies and the 
organs of public opinion—dialogues, however, that in due 
course have a definite outcome and therefore do not end as 
inconclusively as most of those in which Socrates took part. 

Humanism’s support of the democratic way is a matter of 
both idealism and realism. To quote Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s acute epigram, “Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible; but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.” Democracy is a comparatively new 
thing in the world; and a very radical thing. Violence, blood¬ 
shed, coercion and war—both civil and international—are 
the old, traditional methods of resolving deep-going con¬ 
flicts of opinion and interest. Such methods have been waste¬ 
ful, in terms of human life and economic dislocation, beyond 
all computation. Often they have succeeded only in curing 
one evil by substituting another. 

A true democracy welcomes differences and disagreements 
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and cherishes, as a creative force in society, minority criti¬ 
cisms of existing institutions and prevailing patterns of 
thought. The democratic spirit is not dogmatic, for it recog¬ 
nizes the value of constant challenges to basic assumptions. 
The crackpot may turn out to be the trail-blazer; the genius 
usually starts his career as a dissident minority of one. 
Humanism itself, as a minority position at present, has the 
obligation to defend democracy as a matter of both phil¬ 
osophic principle and sheer self-interest. Only if the channels 
of opinion are kept open can a viewpoint like that of Human¬ 
ism hope to win a majority in the nation and the world. 

Humanism, then, urges complete democracy as both an 
end and a means. And for Humanism, with its naturalistic 
approach, the idea of democracy has developed in history in a 
purely humanistic way, needing no support or sanction in 
supernatural revelations or metaphysical guarantees. The 
Humanist requires no cosmic spokesman to inform or remind 
him of the dignity of man and the ideal of human brother¬ 
hood. The most democratic countries certainly are not and 
have not been those most steeped in supernatural religion. 
Humanist belief in democracy as the goal and in democratic 
processes as the method is not derivative from extra-human 
sources; it stands on its own feet. 

In the past Americans have been prone to think of democ¬ 
racy mainly in terms of political democracy and civil liberties. 
These basic forms of democracy are crucial because they 
provide the central mechanisms for orderly change and 
progress. But from the Humanist standpoint they are not in 
themselves sufficient, even when fully actualized, for a com¬ 
pletely democratic society. Needless to say, such actualization 
has never taken place in the United States or any other 
country that professes to be democratic. 

Humanists advocate the broadest possible application of 
democracy to the functioning of non-governmental agencies 
and organizations and to extra-political fields such as those of 
economics, cultural activity and race relations. Humanism 
recommends, too, affirmative Federal and State legislation 
in America to strengthen the enforcement of democratic 
rights throughout the country, with recognition of the prin¬ 
ciple that modern democracy in a complex industrial society 
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demands not only safeguards against governmental tyranny, 
but also positive action by government to safeguard freedom. 

Unfortunately, democracy has today become one of those 
vague and infinitely ambiguous terms that defy the diction¬ 
aries, confound the statesmen and confuse the people. Yet it 
remains a good and useful word. And an essential task of 
Humanism as a philosophy is to clarify the meaning of an 
important idea such as that of democracy. One helpful way 
of doing this is to break down this very general concept into 
various categories, to think of democracy in its specific ap¬ 
plications. Thus I find that there are at least ten different 
types of democracy, all interrelated and to some extent over¬ 
lapping, but all susceptible to differentiation. 

First, there is political democracy , that is, government of, 
by and for the people under republican or parliamentary 
institutions. Political democracy establishes and enforces suit¬ 
able regulations for free elections, majority rule, major and 
minor political parties, and the functioning of government. 
In a democracy the State is the servant of the people and is 
controlled by them. Though a democracy must proceed on 
the basis of majority decisions, it has the obligation of fully 
protecting the rights of minorities. The principle of majority 
rule cannot be maintained unless adequate and fair oppor¬ 
tunity is given for the evolution of minorities, new or old, 
into majorities. 

Second, there are civil liberties , under which all individuals 
and groups have the right to free speech, due process of law 
and equality before the law. In the United States our basic 
civil liberties are outlined in the Federal Constitution, pri¬ 
marily under the first ten amendments known as the Bill of 
Rights. These original guarantees have been greatly broad¬ 
ened and complicated by the development of new and potent 
media for the transmission of ideas, such as motion pictures, 
radio, television and newspapers with a mass circulation; by 
the growth of monopolies in these same fields of communica¬ 
tion; and by the increasing strength and scope of the labor 
movement. The movies and TV underscore the point that the 
right to see is now one of the most important of civil liberties. 
The freedom of people to see, hear and read—for acquiring 
knowledge or for enjoyment—is as essential as the individ¬ 
ual^ right to speak, write, or create as an artist. 
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In my judgment civil libertarians have stressed too much 
the undoubted fact that freedom of expression is the best way 
for men to arrive at the truth. But the justification for free 
speech goes deeper than that; for the realm of significant 
meaning and cultural creativity is far wider than the realm 
of truth. Novels, poetry and art do not need to be true in a 
factual or scientific sense; the human imagination cannot 
permit itself to be fettered by fact. Most important of all is 
that human thought at all levels is bound up with language 
and communication, which is necessary for men’s intellectual 
development and training in the use of reason. Communica¬ 
tion is also necessary to their learning and mastering the 
processes of democratic self-government. 

Since the end of the Second World War a dangerous and 
widespread movement has developed in the United States to 
abrogate or abridge the ordinary civil rights of individuals 
and groups who do not conform to prevailing patterns of 
opinion.* Reminiscent of the repressive years following the 
First World War, this anti-democratic campaign has made 
headway under the guise of fighting communism and Com¬ 
munists. One of the most forbidding features of the situation 
is that government officials and government bodies have 
encouraged this campaign and in many ways have led it. 

For example, various Congressional committees have run 
wild over the past decade. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
and the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
(at one time known as the McCarthy Committee) have 
consistently flouted the Bill of Rights. Legislation repressing 
free speech and association has been passed, such as the 
Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, the Communist Con¬ 
trol Act, and a spate of State laws—all ostensibly aimed at 
Communists, but also intended to silence criticism by fright¬ 
ening the noncomformist. Hand in hand with such legislation 
have gone harsh administrative strictures on the part of 
Federal and State Governments. Widespread loyalty pro- 

* For a detailed survey of the civil liberties crisis in the United States 
from approximately 1946 to 1956, see my book, Freedom Is as Freedom 
Does, Horizon Press, 1956. This study includes the story of my successful 
battle against the McCarthy Committee and its attempt to have me 
jailed for alleged contempt of Congress. 
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grams, blacklists of organizations and individuals, and denials 
of passports have been the order of the day. 

The drive against freedom has extended to every field of 
cultural activity. Education, book publishing, newspaper 
reporting, religion, the movies, radio and television, drama, 
painting, music and the other arts have all been seriously 
affected. Pressure groups such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the American Legion have joined 
enthusiastically in the attempt to suppress heterodoxy or 
even mild liberalism. 

At the very height, however, of the repressive movement 
known as McCarthyism the judiciary of the United States 
began to re-assert the rights of the individual. This return to 
constitutional principles in the realm of law became particu¬ 
larly marked in 1957 when the U.S. Supreme Court, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice Earl Warren, handed down a 
number of far-reaching decisions favorable to basic civil lib¬ 
erties. These decisions drastically curtailed the sweeping 
powers which had been assumed by Congressional investigat¬ 
ing committees; insisted that government loyalty programs 
and criminal prosecutions of Communists, labor leaders and 
dissenters in general conform to the Bill of Rights; and upheld 
the traditional principle of academic freedom. The Supreme 
Court’s stand on these and other issues gave evidence of a 
turning of the tide towards freedom in America. 

Third in the Humanist inventory of democracy there is 
racial or ethnic democracy , commonly known as civil rights, 
wherein all racial or national groups and minorities stand on 
an equal basis with other ethnic groups and are not subject 
to discrimination in any sphere of life. In the United States 
race prejudice is concentrated against the Negroes, though it 
also operates against other minorities such as Indians, Jews, 
Mexicans, Orientals and certain immigrant groups. 

The epoch-making Report of President Truman’s Com¬ 
mittee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights (1947), devotes 
the major portion of its space to recounting the extent and 
seriousness of racial inequality and injustice in America, 
from the brutal and violent lynchings of Negroes to the 
quiet ostracism of Jews through the “gentleman’s agree¬ 
ment” and the pervasive rule of “restricted clientele” or 
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“Christians only.” Widespread discrimination against racial 
minorities in employment has given rise to a strong move¬ 
ment for the enactment of a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act. The legal and extra-legal discrimination, segre¬ 
gation and general humiliation which America’s minorities 
are compelled to suffer relegates them in effect to second-class 
citizenship. 

The close relationship between ethnic and political democ¬ 
racy is seen in the continued barriers to voting for approx¬ 
imately 10,000,000 Negroes in the South, despite the Fif¬ 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing equal 
rights for white and colored citizens throughout the U.S.A. 
Likewise, complete racial democracy is impossible without 
economic and cultural democracy, a fact demonstrated, again, 
in the seventeen Southern States where the acknowledged 
aim has been to keep the Negro “in his place” at a low eco¬ 
nomic and cultural level. The 1954 decision of the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court outlawing racial segregation in the public schools 
of America constituted a portentous step in the direction of 
educational and ethnic democracy for the Negro. 

Humanism declares categorically that no country is truly 
democratic when racial minorities of whatever stock are 
denied the constitutional and other rights of citizens in 
general. The notion of inherent white superiority in a world 
of peoples predominantly black, brown or yellow in color has 
no standing from a democratic, ethical or scientific viewpoint. 
It is utterly contrary to the Humanist outlook. 

Fourth, there is economic democracy , the right of every 
adult to a useful job at a decent wage or salary, to general 
economic security and opportunity, to an equitable share in 
the material goods of this life and to a proportionate voice in 
the conduct of economic affairs. Economic democracy, as I 
define it, goes far beyond freedom from want, since it does 
not mean merely material security. Such security can be 
established on a rather restricted minimum basis. Full eco¬ 
nomic democracy, however, implies a higher and higher 
standard of living for the whole population as the over-all 
wealth of a nation increases. While not entailing equality of 
income, it does imply some surplus above minimum security, 
so that individuals and families can enjoy the cultural amen- 
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ities and have an adequate chance for rest, recreation and 
travel. Of course discrimination in employment or wage- 
scale against any particular group, on grounds of race, reli¬ 
gion, sex or politics, constitutes a violation of economic de¬ 
mocracy. 

In his message to Congress of January n, 1944, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt outlined an extensive program of 
economic democracy. After referring to the inalienable con¬ 
stitutional liberties of the American Republic, he stated: 
“As our nation has grown in size and stature, however— 
as our industrial economy expanded—these political rights 
proved inadequate to assure us equality in the pursuit of 
happiness. We have come to a clear realization of the fact 
that true individual freedom cannot exist without economic 
security and independence. ... In our day these economic 
truths have become accepted as self-evident. We have ac¬ 
cepted, so to speak, a second Bill of Rights under which a 
new basis of security and prosperity can be established for 
all—regardless of station, race or creed.” The President 
then enumerated the economic rights that he considered 
essential to freedom. 

Fifth, there is organizational democracy , the carrying out of 
democratic principles in and by the manifold non-govern¬ 
mental organizations, societies, associations, councils and 
committees that operate in a nation like the United States. 
This covers the management and activities of churches, pro¬ 
fessional associations, fraternal bodies, clubs, trade unions, 
political parties, veterans’ associations and pressure groups 
of every complexion. Such organizations are so numerous in 
this country and wield such public influence that their demo¬ 
cratic functioning, both internally and externally, is of great 
importance for American democracy. Since the Second World 
War there has been a serious recrudescence of private cen¬ 
sorship and “vigilante” groups, including the Ku Klux Klan, 
that are a constant menace to American liberties. On the 
other hand, labor unions have also been guilty of undemo¬ 
cratic practices, especially in that some of them still maintain 
a color bar to membership. 

Sixth, there is social democracy , in which every person 
recognizes the inherent worth and dignity of every other 
person as a member of the human family, and in which social 
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stratification, snobbery and classes based on varying eco¬ 
nomic, intellectual or other functions no longer exist. This 
form of democracy includes complete functional democracy, 
the realization that every productive job makes its particular 
contribution to the total community life and that therefore 
everyone who does useful work stands on a plane of ethical 
equality with everyone else so far as the nature of his work 
is concerned. Humanist democracy in this sense does not 
ask us to forget that differences in ability and intelligence 
will always prevail among men; it does insist that castes 
and snobberies stemming from such differences be eliminated. 
And it is always mindful of Kant’s classic statement: “So 
act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in 
that of any other, in every case as an end, never only as a 
means.” 

Very important in social democracy is a feeling of inner 
warmth and friendliness toward our fellow-men, a sympa¬ 
thetic desire to see them prosper, a determination to be fair 
and honest in our dealings with them. This attitude includes 
the ability to argue firmly and uncompromisingly in private 
or public, yet to disagree with others in a tolerant manner; 
to experience victory or defeat in political affairs, yet not 
give way to anger, malice or hatred. As Walter Lippmann 
has so well put it: Democracy “is a fraternity which holds 
men together against anything that could divide them. It 
cools their fevers, subdues their appetites and restrains them 
from believing and saying and doing those irreconcilable, 
irreparable, inexpiable things which burst asunder the bonds 
of affection and trust.” 

Seventh, there is cultural and educational democracy , the 
right of all to a full and equal opportunity to share in the 
cultural and educational, the artistic and intellectual life of 
the nation. True cultural democracy demands, in the first 
instance, the possession of enough leisure and money on the 
part of the masses of the people so that they can take ad¬ 
vantage of the rich possibilities in the enjoyment of litera¬ 
ture, drama, music, painting, motion pictures and the like; 
and so that those of really professional ability may enter the 
cultural field as a vocation and work upward to the summits 
of creative achievement. 

The concept of educational democracy implies the adminis- 
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tration of schools, colleges and other educational institutions, 
whether public or private, according to democratic prin¬ 
ciples, including non-discrimination in admissions policy to¬ 
ward such minority groups as Jews and Negroes. It also 
covers academic freedom. This means that all teachers and 
employees in school, college or university are entitled to full 
liberty of expression and association, as guaranteed under the 
Bill of Rights, without any interference or penalization on the 
part of the educational institution which employs them. 
The teacher has the right to speak his mind in the classroom, 
as long as he maintains the recognized standards of profes¬ 
sional competence and scholarship. Students also have the 
right to voice their opinions and to join organizations of 
their choice. 

Eighth, there is democracy in religion and philosophy , the 
right of all individuals and groups to profess, practice and 
publicize their chosen religion or philosophy. This significant 
type of democracy implies the liberty to be non-religious or 
anti-religious. In the United States it also includes, according 
to Article I of the Bill of Rights, separation of church and 
state, and thus rules out intervention by the government on 
behalf of any particular religion. Yet during recent years 
increasing attempts, some of them successful, have been 
made by ecclesiastical authorities to whittle away the prin¬ 
ciple of separation between state and religion, chiefly in the 
domain of education. Also religious pressure groups remain 
quite powerful in curtailing or preventing public criticism, 
especially in the press and over the air, of supernaturalistic 
doctrines. We cannot pretend that fair and equal treatment 
is accorded the discussion of Humanism at the present time. 

Ninth, there is democracy between the sexes , that is, equality 
between men and women in all relevant ways. This covers 
the legal, political, economic, educational and moral spheres. 
Although the inequality of the sexes is particularly marked 
among the peoples of the East, even in the more advanced 
countries of the West, such as Great Britain and the United 
States, it was only during the first part of the twentieth 
century that women attained the right of suffrage. This has 
not, however, brought full political equality; and relatively 
few women in these nations have been elected to public office* 
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Furthermore, many barriers remain against the female sex 
in the nonpolitical sectors of life. 

In America we spend on the education of women a tiny 
percentage of what we spend on that of men. Only a small 
proportion of university professional schools admit members 
of the female sex. In the economic sphere, even in the United 
States with all its mechanical gadgets and labor-saving de¬ 
vices, women in general are still precoccupied with the rou¬ 
tine tasks of cooking, washing, cleaning and taking care of 
the children. The important careers of motherhood and home 
management are not given their due under what I have 
called functional democracy. At the same time the male 
tends to remain dominant in the home, with the wife spir¬ 
itually subservient and curtailed in her freedom of opinion 
when her views happen to run counter to her husband's. 
The vice of “male chauvinism" has by no means become a 
thing of the past. 

Tenth and last, there is international democracy , in which 
all peoples organized as nations live on terms of equality, 
freedom and friendship, and do not interfere with the legiti¬ 
mate and peaceful aspirations of one another. This variety 
of democracy coalesces with the Humanist aim of an enduring 
world peace. It functions in all forms of international co¬ 
operation and more especially today in the United Nations 
and the International Court of Justice. International democ¬ 
racy and the other types of democracy closely interlock and 
give moral encouragement and practical stability to one 
another. The peace that comes with genuine international 
democracy creates a world atmosphere of calm and security 
favorable to the growth of the other forms of democracy. 
Conversely, a state of hostility or war between different 
countries creates an atmosphere of tension, fear and crisis 
unfavorable to democratic institutions and likely to cause 
the weakening or abrogation of such democracy as exists. 

My discussion of democracy again underlines the point 
that the philosophy of Humanism is far more than opposition 
to supernatural beliefs and a corresponding concentration 
upon the things of this world. The mind of man knows of no 
adequate substitute for the democratic concept. The Hu¬ 
manist considers democracy in the broad sense an idea that 
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has permanent validity for human living. Democracy in the 
narrow sense of formal political democracy is not only in¬ 
adequate for the needs of men, but tends to discredit the 
democratic way, because when democracy is so restricted in 
function it cannot possibly solve the economic, social and 
racial problems of mankind. There can be no adequate and 
complete Humanism unless it is a full-fledged democratic 
Humanism. 

In a Humanist civilization there will be an expansion of 
education and culture, in qualitative as well as quantitative 
terms, that will result, I am convinced, in a cultural flowering 
comparable in achievement to the outstanding epochs of the 
past and going far beyond them in breadth of impact. A 
Humanist society will invest in education and general cul¬ 
tural activity sums proportionate to what present-day gov¬ 
ernments allocate to armaments and war. Particularly will 
schools and colleges, universities and research institutes, 
with their perennial budget difficulties, benefit from vastly 
enlarged financial resources. At long last educational institu¬ 
tions will be able to construct adequate physical plants and 
employ full teaching staffs at generous salaries. Thus current 
over-crowding will be done away with and the advantages of 
individual attention for all types of students realized to the 
full. It is generally recognized that the current crisis in 
American education is principally due to a tidal wave of 
students, the result of an all-time-high birth rate, inundating 
already inadequate schools, colleges and universities. 

Humanist education naturally accents social rather than 
individualistic aims. This implies both more attention to 
social studies, such as economics, politics (including civil 
liberties) and sociology, and inclusion in the curriculum of 
courses on ethics in order to train the youth of a nation in 
the broad Humanist attitudes of loyalty to the social group 
and to humanity. Humanism would also greatly extend the 
teaching of science and scientific method, putting emphasis 
on the student’s learning to think straight, but not neglecting 
the inculcation of basic facts. There need be no opposition 
between science and the Humanities, from both of which the 
Humanist draws inspiration, and no concentration upon on e 
of them to the exclusion of the other. 
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The Humanist educational program will be a large factor 
in spreading a fundamental awareness of literature and art 
among all of the people. This does not mean any let-down 
in standards; on the contrary the effects will be just the 
opposite, by raising to unprecedented levels the average 
cultural understanding and by widening to an unprecedented 
extent the range of true artistic accomplishment on the part 
of both amateurs and professionals. The ideal in view is a 
society in which “the artist is not a special kind of man, but 
every man is a special kind of artist.” 

The Humanist stress on complete cultural democracy and 
freedom of expression means that artists and writers should 
have the widest latitude in what they produce and say. A free 
art and a free literature are absolute essentials for a free 
culture. A Humanist civilization will contain many different 
and contradictory currents of thought, including non-Human- 
ist and anti-Humanist tendencies. It certainly will not bring 
pressure on art and literature to conform to any official 
philosophy; or seek to force the novel, the theatre and the 
motion picture to deal with Humanist themes. Artists and 
writers in a Humanist culture will express what they believe 
and believe what they express. Those who so wish will criti¬ 
cize and satirize to their hearts’ content; and will be at entire 
liberty to present unconventional ideas that shock and stir 
the Humanist orthodox. 

Narrowly moralistic restraints on artists and writers have 
ever been a bane in the history of the West; and those re¬ 
straints have frequently stemmed from the supernaturalist 
suspicion toward earthly pleasures. As Professor Irwin Ed- 
man explains: “The traditional quarrel between the artist 
and the puritan has been the quarrel between those who were 
frankly interested in the sensuous appearances and surfaces 
of things and those to whom any involvement or excitement 
of the senses was a corruption of the spirit or a deflection of 
some ordered harmony of reason. The history of censorship 
in the fine arts, if it could be told in full, would be found to 
revolve in no small measure around the assumed peril of 
corruption of the spirit by the incitements of the flesh 
through beautiful things.” 

One of the challenges to Humanist writers and artists will 
be to embody in artistic and literary work the general point 
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of view for which Humanism stands; to express in concepts 
and forms consonant with the Humanist attitude that sense 
of the beauty and glory of life which Michelangelo, for 
instance, so superbly portrayed in the Sistine Chapel through 
the medium of a subject matter centered upon the super¬ 
natural. There is nothing in the nature of art, literature or 
poetry that makes treatment of the Christian myth lead to 
great creative accomplishment and that prevents a similar 
result in the representation of the humanistic and naturalistic 
world-view. Genius is not confined to the delineation of any 
one philosophic position concerning the universe and man. 

Santayana enlarges upon our point. “The naturalistic 
poet,” he writes, “abandons fairy land, because he has dis¬ 
covered Nature, history, the actual passions of men. His 
imagination has reached maturity. . . . Throw open to the 
young poet the infinity of Nature; let him feel the precarious¬ 
ness of life, the variety of purposes, civilizations, and re¬ 
ligions even upon this little planet; let him trace the triumphs 
and follies of art and philosophy, and their perpetual resur¬ 
rections—like that of the downcast Faust. If, under the 
stimulus of such a scene, he does not some day compose a 
natural comedy as much surpassing Dante’s divine comedy 
in sublimity and richness as it will surpass it in truth, the 
fault will not lie with the subject, which is inviting and 
magnificent, but with the halting genius that cannot render 
that subject worthily.” 

Great poets in the past have given expression to some 
particular philosophy or religion. In a general sense we can 
call Homer the poet of Paganism, Lucretius the poet of 
Materialism, Dante the poet of Catholicism, Milton the poet 
of Protestantism, Goethe the poet of Romanticism and 
Wordsworth the poet of Pantheism. As yet, however, no 
poet equal in rank to these I have just mentioned has put 
into enduring verse the basic themes of Humanism. 

An essential function for artists and writers in a Humanist 
society will be to work out rituals and ceremonies that are 
consistent with the central tenets of Humanism. Such cere¬ 
monies should appeal to the emotions as well as the minds of 
the people, capturing their imagination and giving an outlet 
to their delight in pomp and pageantry. For Humanists a 
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festival like Christmas, which has already become secularized 
to a large extent in the United States, would remain as a folk- 
day symbolizing the joy of existence, the feeling of human 
brotherhood and the ideal of democratic sharing. Easter can 
be humanistically utilized to celebrate the rebirth of the vital 
forces of Nature and the renewal of man’s own energies. In 
fact, according to the anthropologists, Easter probably orig¬ 
inated in just such a way. Humanism will likewise naturally 
make much of the birthdays of outstanding leaders of the 
human race, and of important anniversaries. 

The average family in a Humanist civilization will also 
need wedding and funeral services based on a non-super¬ 
natural philosophy of life. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
even today millions of families in America and throughout 
the world would like to have available definitely Humanist 
rituals for the occasions of marriage and death. Since such 
families are not usually acquainted with services of dignity 
and beauty that are in harmony with their ideas regarding 
life and destiny, they tend to fall back on the traditional 
supernaturalist ceremonies. One result of this has been that 
again and again rationalists, freethinkers and Humanists are 
adjudged finally in the public eye as faithful supernaturalists 
because their funeral services are orthodox. A number of 
Humanist wedding and funeral services are already in use, 
such as those prepared by the Ethical Culture Societies. I 
have myself composed a simple and experimental funeral 
service along Humanist lines.* 

In general Humanism believes in the social origin and 
function of art. It repudiates the superficial slogan of art 
for art’s sake, which represented a natural reaction against 
the dreariness and ugliness of nineteenth-century industrial¬ 
ism, and categorically asserts that art is for man’s sake. At 
the same time Humanism eschews the artificial distinction 
between the fine arts and the useful arts. This is another of 
the old, outworn dualisms and tends in the direction of an 
aristocratic, spectator view of art as residing in public mu¬ 
seums and private mansions rather than as being a pervasive 
complement of human work and play. So far as the products 
of labor are concerned, the Humanist theory is that they 
* See A Humanist Funeral Service , Horizon Press, 1954. 
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should embody a constant fusion of utility and grace, so that 
the quality of beauty will enter universally into the common 
objects of daily use. 

The mass production of industrial goods by machinery does 
not necessarily prevent the fulfilment of this aim. An ex¬ 
cellent case can be made for claiming that the best designed 
American automobile is of as high a standard aesthetically 
as the ancient Greek chariot, modern china as the ancient 
Greek vase and the twentieth-century skyscraper as the 
ancient Greek temple. The finest works of art in any case 
have always been socially functional in some sense. Where 
modern economic systems have held back and interfered 
with the development of good art is particularly in their 
emphasis on the profit motive. Artistic and literary creations 
can hardly be judged as to quality by the amount of money 
that they earn; and the general spirit prevalent in a pre¬ 
dominantly money civilization is not conducive to the highest 
type of culture. 

All the great periods of cultural upsurge in the past have 
sprung from a definite material foundation, usually coinciding 
with or immediately following relative economic prosperity 
on the part of the particular people concerned. Greece of the 
Periclean Age, the European Renaissance, the flowering of 
New England in the nineteenth century are cases in point. 
The lesson of history is, then, that for a dynamic and creative 
cultural life, a nation must have an adequate material base 
in the form of a healthily functioning economic system. 

It is not the purpose of this book to go into the details of 
economics. But it is necessary to state that for Humanism, 
whatever the prevailing economic system may be, property 
rights must not be elevated above basic human rights; and 
that if property rights conflict with human rights, the former 
must be treated as subordinate. Plere we return once more 
for inspiration to what the Founding Fathers said in the 
Declaration of Independence. Instead of listing life, liberty 
and property as the unalienable rights of men, as had John 
Locke, the English philosopher who so strongly influenced 
Jefferson and other early American statesmen, the signers of 
the Declaration substituted “the pursuit of happiness” for 
“property.” This was a most significant departure. 
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Also Humanism brings to the fore the concept of planning 
as a key to the establishment of a sound economic order, 
though individual Humanists vary as to how far they favor 
pushing the techniques of planning. Effective thinking is in 
essence a form of planning and the final solution adopted for 
any problem constitutes a plan of action. The first level of 
planning is, then, problem-solving thought. The second level 
is a person’s general planning for himself and his future, his 
conscious attempt to foresee and control relevant circum¬ 
stances. The wise individual who looks ahead will draw up 
an annual budget for himself. The preparation of a budget 
by individuals, families, businesses, governments or any 
organization whatever is always an example of planning. 

The third level of planning is that which a family does 
for the well-being of its members. Next we come to the plan¬ 
ning of individual private businesses, whether small or large, 
with the central coordination of different departments and 
the itemized control of finances. Then there are various types 
of government planning, whether Federal, State or municipal. 
A further and crucial stage is that of continuous national 
planning for the benefit of all the people and through the 
means of coordinating the entire industrial and agricultural 
life of a country with transportation, finance and distribution. 

World planning for the welfare of all mankind is the 
highest and broadest level of all. It becomes possible only 
with a tremendous extension of international organization. 
A successfully functioning United Nations, with its many 
specialized agencies, such as the Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization and UNESCO, obviously entails some degree 
of global planning and could lay the foundation for an inte¬ 
grated world economy and political federation. 

Manifestly any practicable and constructive scheme of 
world planning depends on the elimination of international 
war, the most terrible and destructive malady that has ever 
afflicted the human race. Modern philosophers have been 
perennially concerned with the scourge of war. Kant’s 
succinct essay, Perpetual Peace , written in 1795, was among 
the best philosophic studies of the subject. Kant included 
among his prerequisites for international peace that every 
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nation should have a republican constitution, that each 
people should possess national self-determination, that there 
should be general disarmament and that there should be a 
federation of free states agreeing to abolish war forever. 
He also suggested an eventual “State of nations,” or world- 
republic, embracing all peoples. The Humanist, while dis¬ 
agreeing with the supernaturalistic aspects of Kant’s philos¬ 
ophy, can certainly agree with his program for peace so far 
as it goes. 

In the twentieth century the idea of a federation of free 
states became embodied in the League of Nations, which 
collapsed with the outbreak of World War II, and in the 
United Nations, which was created at the conclusion of 
World War II. Both these organizations were founded upon 
the principle of collective security, namely that the peace- 
loving countries of the earth should band together against 
any aggressor or potential aggressor and speedily put an end, 
by means of collective action and mutual assistance, to war 
or the threat of war. For Humanism the principle of collective 
security is a vital one in international affairs. 

The realistic Humanist, however, believing in at least a 
limited economic interpretation of history, will look beyond 
fine-sounding peace pronouncements and formal peace organ¬ 
izations to those fundamental economic forces and relation¬ 
ships that make for war. We can find an economic interpreta¬ 
tion of war as far back as Plato when he said, “Wars are 
occasioned by the love of money.” Without contending that 
economics constitutes the whole story behind war, we can 
state that unless and until the different peoples of the world 
solve their basic economic problems centering around pov¬ 
erty, unemployment, inflation, depression, business monopoly 
and the proper control of natural resources, there will be no 
lasting international peace. 

Clearly, too, the various nations, now exceeding ninety 
in number, will not be able to work out their economic 
problems independently. All countries in this modern age are 
economically, politically and culturally interrelated and inter¬ 
dependent. The time is past when any national unit can be 
sufficient unto itself and function prosperously and securely 
in isolation from the rest of mankind. A long time ago Plato 
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stressed in his Dialogues the theme of the good individual in 
the good society, showing how difficult it is for a person to 
achieve virtue in a bad environment. Today it is relevant to 
talk about the good nation in the good world. No one country, 
however wealthy, populous and powerful, can fulfil its finest 
potentialities until it can live in a decent international 
environment quite dissimilar from that of the present. A 
truly Humanist civilization must be a world civilization. 

For the Humanist it follows that beyond all questions of 
national self-interest, every people has a moral obligation to 
humanity as a whole; a duty, which is also an opportunity, 
to make common cause with the other peoples of the earth 
in man’s eternal quest for peace, plenty and freedom. All 
individuals of all countries are together fellow-citizens of our 
one world and fellow members of our one human family. 
The Americans, the Russians, the English, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Germans, the Negroes and the rest are all part 
of the same perplexed, proud, aspiring human race. 

Humanism is not only a philosophy with a world ideal, 
but is an ideal philosophy for the world. It is quite conceivable 
that a majority of this planet’s population could come to see 
the truth of its underlying principles. The Humanist view¬ 
point, surmounting all national and sectional provincialisms, 
provides a concrete opportunity for overcoming the age-long 
cleavage between East and West. Even those who cling to 
some form of supernaturalism can unite with Humanists, as 
they did during the Second World War, on a program of 
democracy and progress that reaches to the farthest corners 
of the earth. Humanism is a supra-national, pan-human 
philosophy of universal relevance; it is the philosophic 
counterpart of world patriotism. 

In my endeavor to present a compact, minimum pros¬ 
pectus of the Humanist philosophy, I have naturally had to 
deal very briefly with certain large topics, especially in this 
last chapter. Yet I have tried to make explicit Humanism’s 
clear and uncompromising answer on the major philosophic 
issues. In an era in which multitudes of people have lost the 
faith of their forebears and waver uncertainly in a no man’s 
land of doubt concerning the ultimate problems of existence, 
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